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CHAPTER   I. 

They  were  not  exactly  of  that  conventional  type 
which  used  to  be  common  whenever  two  sisters  had  to 
be  -described — the  one  dark  and  the  other  fair,  the  one 
sunny  and  amiable,  the  other  reserved  and  proud;  the 
one  gay,  the  other  melancholy,  or  at  least  very  serious 
by  nature.  They  were  not  at  all  like  Minna  and  Brenda 
in  the  "Pirate,"  which  used  to  be  a  contrast  dear  to  the 
imagination.  But  yet  there  was  a  very  distinct  dif- 
ference between  them.  Katherine  was  a  little  taller,  a 
little  bigger,  a  little  darker,  than  Stella.  She  was  three 
years  older  but  was  supposed  to  look  ten.  She  was 
not  so  lively  in  her  movements  either  of  mind  or  person, 
and  she  was  supposed  to  be  slow.  The  one  who  was 
all  light  threw  a  shadow — which  seems  contradictory — 
on  the  other.  They  were  the  two  daughters  of  an  old 
gentleman  who  had  been  that  mysterious  being  called  a 
City  man  in  his  time.  Not  that  there  was  anything  at 
all  mysterious  about  old  Mr.  Tredgold;  his  daughters 
and  his  daughters'  friends  were  fond  of  sayitig  thai  Vie 
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had  come  to  London  with  the  traditionary  half-crown 
his  pocket;  but  this  was,  as  in  so  many  cases,  fabuli 
Mr.  Tredgold  having  in  fact  come  of  a  perfectly  creditable 
Eastern  Counties  family,  his  father  being  a  well-to-do 
linen  draper  in  Ipswich,  whose  pride  it  was  to  have  set 
forth  all  his  boys  comfortably,  and  done  everything  for 
them  that  a  father  could  do.  But  perhaps  it  is  easier 
to  own  to  that  half-crown  and  the  myth  of  an  origin 
sudden  aud  commercially- romantic  williout  antecedents, 
than  to  a  respectable  shop  in  a  respectable  town,  with 
3  number  of  relatives  installed  in  other  shops,  doing 
well  and  ready  to  claim  the  rights  of  relationship  at  in- 
convenient moments.  I  do  not  know  at  all  how  fortunes 
are  made  "in  the  Cily."  If  you  dig  coals  out  of  the 
bowels  of  the  earth,  or  manufacture  anything,  from  cot- 
ton to  ships,  by  which  money  is  made,  that  is  a  process 
which  comes  within  the  comprehension  of  the  most 
limited  faculties;  but  making  money  in  the  City  never 
seems  to  mean  anything  so  simple.  It  means  handing 
about  money,  or  goods  which  other  people  have  pro- 
duced, to  other  third  or  fourth  people,  and  then  hand- 
ing them  back  again  even  to  the  Scriptural  limits 
seventy  times  seven;  which  is  why  it  appears  so 
terious  to  the  simple-minded. 

But,  indeed,  if  anybody  had  investigated  the  mat  _ 
Mr.  Tredgold's  progress  had  been  quite  easy  to  follow, 
at  least  in  the  results.  He  had  gone  from  a  house  in 
Hampstead  to  a  house  in  Kensington,  and  thence  to 
Belgravia,  changing  also  his  summer  residences  firom 
Heme  Bay  to  Hastings,  and  thence  to  the  wilds  of  Sur- 
rey, and  then  to  the  Isle  of  Wight,  where,  having  retired 
from  the  cares  of  business,  he  now  lived  in  one  of  ihps^ 
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beautiful  places,  with  one  of  the  most  beautiful  prospects 
in  the  world  before  him,  which  so  often  fall  to  the  lot 
of  persons  who  care  very  little  about  beauty  in  any 
shape.  The  house  stood  on  a  cliff  which  was  almost  a 
little  headland,  standing  out  from  the  line  of  the  downs 
between  two  of  the  little  towns  on  the  south  side  of 
that  favoured  island.  The  grounds  were  laid  out  quite 
regardless  of  expense,  so  much  so  that  they  were  a 
show  in  the  district,  and  tourists  were  admitted  by  the 
gardeners  when  the  family  was  absent,  to  see  such  a 
collection  of  flowering  shrubs  and  rare  trees  as  was  not 
to  be  found  between  that  point,  let  us  say,  and  Mr. 
Hanbury*s  gardens  at  Mortola.  The  sunny  platform  of 
the  cliff  thus  adorned  to  the  very  edge  of  the  precipice 
was  the  most  delightful  mount  of  vision,  from  which  you 
could  look  along  the  lovely  coast  at  that  spot  not  much 
inferior  to  the  Riviera,  with  its  line  of  sunny  towns  and 
villages  lying  along  the  course  of  the  bay  on  one  hand, 
and  the  darker  cliffs  clad  with  wood,  amid  all  the  pic- 
turesque broken  ground  of  the  Landslip  on  the  other; 
and  the  dazzling  sea,  with  the  additional  glory  of 
passing  ships  giving  it  a  continual  interest,  stretching  out 
far  into  the  distance,  where  it  met  the  circle  of  the 
globe,  and  merged  as  all  life  does  in  the  indefinite 
Heaven  beyond — the  Heaven,  the  Hades,  the  unknown 
— not  always  celestial,  sometimes  dark  with  storm  or 
wild  with  wind,  a  vague  and  indeterminate  distance  from 
which  the  tempests  and  all  their  demons,  as  well  as  the 
angels,  come,  yet  the  only  thing  that  gives  even  a  wist- 
ful satisfaction  to  the  eyes  of  those  who  sway  with  every 
movement  of  this  swaying  globe  in  the  undiscovered 
depths  of  air  and  sky. 
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called  improvements,  might  indeed  spend  a  wret< 
day  or  night  in  his  ot  her  ignorance.  I  have 
'known  one  who,  on  a  very  warm  evening,  found  herecif 
chamber  hermetically  sealed  to  all  appearance, 
with  labels  upon  the  windows  bearing  the  words  "Close" 
ilind  "Open,"  but  affording  no  information  as  to  how  to 
'ork  or  move  the  complicated  machinery  which  achieved 
lese  operations;  and  when  she  turned  to  the  bell  [or 
aid.  there  was  a  long  cord  depending  by  the  wall,  al 
which  she  lugged  and  tugged  in  vain,  not  knowing  (for 
these  were  the  early  days  of  electrical  appliances)  that 
all  she  had  to  do  was  to  touch  the  little  ivory  circle  at 
fthe  end  of  the  cord.    The  result  was  a  night' 

what  gradually  became  a  sort  ol  Black  Hole 
■Calcutta,  without  air  to  breathe  or  means  of  appeal) 
to  the  outside  woild.     The  Tredgolds  themselves, 
ever,    I  am  liappy  to  say,   had  the  sense  in  their 
rooms  to  have  the  windows  free  to  open  and  shut 
cording  to  tlie  rules  of  Nature. 

The  whole  place  was  very  elaborately  furnished,  with 
an  amount  of  gilding  and  ornament  calculated  to  dazzle 
the  beholder — inlaid  cabiriets,  carved  furniture,  and  rich 
hangings  everywhere,  not  a  door  without  a  porliire,  not 
a  window  without  the  most  elaborate  sets  of  curtains. 
The  girls  had  not  been  old  enough  to  control  this 
splendour  when  it  was  brought  into  being  by  an  adroit 
upholsterer;  and,  indeed,  tJiey  were  scarcely  old  enough 
even  yet  to  have  escaped  from  the  spel!  of  the  awe  and 
admiration  into  which  they  had  been  trained.  They 
felt  the  llimsiness  of  the  fashionable  mode  inspired  by 
Liberty  in  comparison  with  their  solid  and  cosily  things, 
even  should  these  be  in  worst  taste,  and,  as  in  eveiy- 
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thing  a  sense  of  superiority  is  sweet,  they  did  not  at- 
tempt  any  innovations.  But  the  room  in  which  they  sat 
logctfaer  in  the  evening  was  at  least  the  most  simply 
decorated  in  the  house.  There  was  less  gold,  there 
were  some  smooth  and  simple  tables  on  which  the  hand 
could  rest  without  carrying  away  a  sharp  impression  of 
carred  foliage  or  arabesques.  There  were  no  china 
vases  standing  six  feet  high,  and  there  was  a  good  deal 
of  litier  about  such  as  is  indispensable  to  the  happiness 
of  girls.  Mr.  Tredgold  had  a  huge  easy-chair  placed 
near  to  a  tall  lamp,  and  the  evening  paper,  only  a  few 
hours  later  than  if  he  had  been  in  London,  in  his  hands. 
He  was  a  little  old  man  with  no  appearance  to  speak 
of — no  features,  no  hair,  and  very  little  in  the  way  of 
eyes.  How  he  had  managed  to  be  the  father  of  two 
rigorous  young  women  nobody  could  understand;  but 
*igorous  young  women  are,  however  it  has  come  about, 
one  of  the  commonest  productions  of  the  age,  a  fashion 
like  any  other.  Stella  lay  back  in  a  deep  chair  near 
her  father,  and  wi^  at  this  monient,  while  he  filled  the 
air  of  the  room  with  the  crinkling  of  his  paper  as  he 
folded  back  a  leaf,  lost  in  the  utterance  of  a  long  yawn 
which  opened  her  mouth  to  a  pretematutaJ  size,  and 
put  her  face,  which  was  almost  in  a  horJMnlal  position 
thrown  back  and  contemplating  Ihe  ceiling,  completely 
out  of  drawing,  which  was  a  pity,  for  it  was  a  pretty 
face.  Kalherine  showed  no  inclination  to  yawn — she 
was  busy  at  a  table  doing  something — something  very 
useless  and  of  the  nature  of  trumpery  I  have  no  doubt; 
but  it  kept  her  from  yawning  . 

"Well,  my  pet,"  Mr.  Tredgold  said,  putting  his  hand 
Hfl  the  arm  of  Stella's  chair,   "veiy  tired,  A — \aeAi ' 
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having  uothing  to  do,    and  sitting  with  your  old  fatha 
one  night?" 

"Oh,  I've  got  plenty  to  do,"  said  Stella,  gelling  over 
Ihe  yawn,  and  smiling  blandly  upon  the  world;  "and.  as 
for  one  night  I  sit  with  you  for  ever,  you  ungrateful  old 
dad." 

"What  is  in  the  wind  now?    \Vhat's  the  next  enter- 
tainment?    You  never  mean  to  be  quiet  for  two  days 
^^^  together?"  the  old  gentleman  said. 

^^^L^  "It  is  not  our  fault,"  said  Kalherine.  "The  Court>i 
^^^■Days  have  gone  away,  the  Aliens  are  going,  and  Ladfl 
^^^Hsne  has  not  yet  come  back." 

^^^K      "I  declare,"   cried  Stella,   "it's  humiliating  that  we 
^^^Bdiould  have  to  depend  on  anybody  for  company,  whether 
^^^^mey  are  summer  people  or  winter  people.     What  is 
^^^■l^dy  Jane  to  us?     We  are  as  good  as  any  of  them.    It 
is  you  who  give  in  directly,  Kate,  and  think  there  is  no- 
thing to  be  done.    I'll  have  a  picnic  to-morrow,  if  it  was 
only  the   people   from    the  hotel;   they  are  belter  than 
nobody,   and  so  pleased  to  be  asked.     I  shan't  spend 
another  evening  alone  with  papa." 
11  Papa  was  not  displeased  by  this  sally.     He  laughed 

^^HBlld  chuckled  in  his  throat,   and  crinkled  his  newspapor; 
^^^Hnore  than  ever.    "What  a  little  hussy  I"  he  cried. 
^^^wou  ever  know  such  a  little  hussy,  Kate?" 
^^^        Kale  did  not  pay  any  attention  at  all  to  papa. 

went  on  with  her  gum  and  scissors  and  her  trumpery, 
which  was  intended  for  a  bazaar  somewhere.  "The 
question  is.  Do  you  know  the  hotel  people?"  she  said. 
"You  would  not  think  a  picnic  of  five  or  six  much  fun." 
"Oh,  five  or  sixl"  cried  the  other  with  a  toss  of  her 
head;  and  she  sprang  up  from  her  chair  with  an  activi^ 
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«s  great  as  her  former  lUtlessoess,  and  rushed  to  a  very 
fine  ormolu  table  all  rose  colour  and  gold,  at  which  slie 
sal  down,  dashing  off  as  many  notes.  "The  Setons  at 
the  hole!  will  bring  as  many  as  that;  they  have  officers 
and  all  kinds  of  people  about,"  she  cried,  flinging  the 
words  across  her  shoulder  as  she  wrote. 

"But  we  scarcely  know  thera,  Stella;  and  Mrs.  Seton 
I  don't  like,"  said  Kalherine,  witli  her  gum-brush  ar- 
rested in  her  hand, 

"Papa,  am  I  to  ask  the  people  I  want,  or  is  Kate  to 
dictate  in  everything?"  cried  Stella,  putting  up  another 

"Let  the  child  liave  her  way,  Katie,  my  dear;  you 
know  she  has  always  had  her  way  all  her  life." 

Katherine's  countenance  was  perhaps  not  so  amiable 
as  Stella's,  who  was  radiant  with  fun  and  expectation 
and  contradiction.  "I  think  I  may  sometimes  have  my 
way  loo,"  she  said,  "They  are  not  nice  people;  they 
may  bring  any  kind  of  man,  there  Is  always  a  crowd  of 
men  about  her.  Papa,  I  think  we  are  much  safer,  two 
girls  like  us,  aod  you  never  going  out  with  us,  if  we 
keep  to  people  we  know;  that  was  always  to  be  the 
condition  when  you  consented  that  Stella  should  send 
our  invitations  williout  consulting  you." 

"Yes,  yes,  my  dear,"  said  the  old  gentleman,  turning 
to  his  elder  daughter,  "that  is  cjuite  true,  quite  true;" 
then  he  caught  Stella's  eye,  and  added  tremulously: 
"You    must    certainly    have    two  or  three  people  you 

"And  what  do  you  call  Miss  Mildmay?"  cried  Stella, 
"and  Mrs.  Shanks? — aren't  they  people  we  know?" 

•'Oh,   if  she   is   asking  them — the  most  exodtelfc, 
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>pSe    and    knowing    everybody — I    think- 
■ttink,  Katie? — that  might  do?" 

Of  course  it  will  do,"  cried  Stella  gaily.  "And 
Id  Shanks  and  old  Mildmay  are  such  fun;  they  always 
'%ght — and  they  hate  all  the  people  in  the  hotels;  and 
only  think  of  their  two  old  faces  when  they  see  Mrs. 
Seton  and  all  her  men  I  It  will  be  the  best  party  we 
have  had  this  whole  year," 

Kalherine's  ineffectual  remonstrances  were  drowned 
in  the  tinkling  as  of  a  cracked  bottle  of  Mr.  I'redgold's 
laugh.  He  liked  to  hear  the  old  ladies  called  old  cats 
and  set  to  fight  and  spit  at  each  otlier.  Il  gave  him  an 
agreeable  sense  of  contrast  with  his  own  happy  con- 
ditions; petted  and  appealed  to  by  the  triumphant  youth 
which  belonged  to  him,  and  of  which  he  was  so  proud. 
le  inferiority  of  the  "old  things"  was  pleasant  to  the 
man,  who  was  older  than  they.  The  cackle  of  his 
igh  swept  every  objection  away.  And  then  I  think 
would  have  liked  to  steal  away  outside  and 
look  at  the  view,  and  console  herself  ivilh  the  sight  of 
the  Slijjlin  lights  and  all  the  twinkling  villages  along  the 
coast;  which,  it  will  be  seen,  was  no  disinterested 
devotion  to  Nature,  but  only  a  result  of  the  sensation 
being  out  of  it,  and  not  having,  which  Stella  had, 
own  way. 

"Well,  you  needn't  come  unless  you  like,"  cried 
Stella  with  defiance,  as  they  parted  at  the  door  between 
their  respective  rooms,  a  door  which  Katiierine,  I  con- 
fess, shut  with  some  energy  on  this  particular  evening^. 
though  it  generally  stood  open  night  and  day. 
"I  don't  think  I  will,"  Katherine  cried  ii 
itieoce;  but  she  thought  better  of  this  before 
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IinuJi  had  always  been  tlie  spoilt  cliild  of  the 
gold  family.  Her  little  selfishnesses  and  passions 
trf  desire  lo  have  her  own  way,  and  everydiing  she 
might  happen  to  want,  had  been  so  amusing  that  no- 
body had  chidden  or  thought  for  a  moment  (as  every- 
body thought  with  Katherine)  of  the  bad  eflect  upon 
her  character  and  temper  of  having  all  these  passions 
satisfied  and  getting  everything  she  stormed  or  cried  for. 
Aunt  after  aunt  had  passed  in  shadow,  as  it  were, 
across  the  highly  lighted  circle  of  Mr,  TredgoJd's  home 
life,  all  of  them  breaking  down  at  last  in  the  impos* 
sibtlity  of  keeping  pace  with  Stella,  or  satisfying  her  im- 
petuous little  spirit;  and  governess  after  governess  in 
the  same  way  had  performed  a  sort  of  processional 
march  through  tiie  house,  Stella's  perpetual  flow  of 
mockery  and  mimicry  had  all  the  time  kept  her  father 
io  endless  amusement.  The  mockery  was  not  very 
devH-,  but  he  was  easily  pleased  and  thought  it  capital 
fun.  There  was  so  much  inhumanity  in  his  constitution, 
though  he  was  a  kind  man  in  his  way  and  very  in- 
dulgent to  those  who  belonged  to  him,  that  he  had  no 
objection  to  see  his  own  old  sister  (though  a  good 
creature)  outrageously  mimicked  in  all  her  peculiarities, 
mach  less  tlie  sisters  of  his  late  wife.  Little  Stella,  while 
stiil  under  the  age  of  sixteen,  had  driven  off  all  these 
Udies  and  kept  her  father  in  constant  amusement.  "The 
little  hussy!"  he  said,  "the  little  vixen!"  and  chuckled 
xod  laughed  till  ii  was  feared  he  might  choke  some 
,  being  afflicted  with  bronchitis,  in  those  convuVsiona 
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of  delight.     Katherioe,   who   was  the  champion  of  ti 
aunts,  and  wept  as  one  after  the  other  departed,  amuser 
him  grrtidy  too.     "She  is  an  old  maid  born!"  he  said, 
"and  she  slicks  up  for  her  kind,  but  Stella  will  have  her 
pick,  and  marry  a  prince,  and  take  off  the  old  cats  as 

[  iong  as  she  lives," 

"  It  if  she  lives,"  said  a  severe  governess  who  for 

\  some  lime  kept  the  household  in  awe,  "she  will  become 
old  too,  and  probably  be  an  old  cat  in  ihe  opinion  of 
those  that  come  after  her." 

"No  fear,"   cried    ihe    foolish   old  man— "no  fear." 
In  his  opinion  Stella  would  never  be  anything  but  pretty 

I  and  young,  and  radiant  with  fim  and  fascination. 

And   since   the   period   when   the  girls  "came  out" 

[  tiiere  had  been  nothing  but  a  whirl  of  gaiety  in  the 
house.  They  did  not  come  out  in  the  legitimate  way, 
by  being  presented  to  Her  Majesty  and  thus  placed  on 
the  toll  of  society  in  the  usual  meaning  of  the  word,  but 
only  by  appearing  at  ihe  first  important  ball  in  the 
locality,  and  giving  it  so  to  be  understood  ihai  they 
were  prepared  to  accept  any  invitations  that  might  come 
in  their  way.  They  had  come  out  together,  Stella  being 
.  much  loo  masterful  and  impatient  to  permit  any  such 
Step  on  Katherine's  pan  without  her,  so  that  Katherine 
had  been  more  than  nineteen  while  Stella  was  not  much 
over  sixteen  when  this  important  step  took  place.  Three 
years  had  passed  since  that  time.  Stella  was  twenty, 
and  beginning  lo  feel  like  a  rather  blasi  woman  of  the 
world;  while  Katherine  al  twenty-three  was  supposed  to 
be  stepping  back  lo  that  obscurity  which  her  father  had 
prophesied  for  her,  not  far  off  from  the  region  of  the 
old  cats  lo  which  she  was  supposed  to  belong,     Curi-  _ 
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^^^^  enough,  no  prince  had  come  out  of  the  unknown 
fbr  the  brighter  sisier.  The  only  suitor  that  had  ap- 
peared had  been  (or  Kalherine,  and  had  been  almost 
laughed  out  of  countenance,  poor  man,  before  he  took 
his  dismissal,  which  was,  indeed,  rather  given  by  the 
household  in  genera!  than  by  the  person  chiefly  con- 
cerned. He  was  an  Indian  civilian  on  his  way  back  to 
some  blazing  station  on  the  Plains,  which  was  reason 
enough  why  he  should  be  repulsed  by  the  family;  but 
probably  the  annoying  thought  that  it  was  Katherine  he 
wanted  and  not  her  sister  had  still  more  to  do  with  it. 
"It  was  a  good  Ihing  at  least  that  he  had  not  the 
audacity  to  ask  for  you,  my  pet,"  Mr.  Tredgold  said. 

"for  me!"  said  Stella,  with  a  little  shriek  of  horror, 
"1  should  very  soon  have  given  him  his  answer."  And 
Katherine,  too,  gave  him  his  answer,  but  in  a  dazed  and 
bewildered  way.  She  was  not  at  all  in  love  with  him. 
bat  it  did  glance  across  her  mind  that  to  be  the  first 
person  with  someone,  lo  have  a  house  of  her  own  in 
whidi  she  should  be  supreme,  and  a  man  by  her  side 

who  thought  tliere  was  nobody  like  her But,  then, 

was  it -possible  that  any  man  should  really  think  that? 
or  that  any  house  couid  ever  have  this  strange  fascina- 
tion of  home  which  held  her  fast  she  could  not  lell  how 
or  why?  She  acquiesced  accordingly  in  Mr.  Stanford' 
dismissal.  But  when  she  went  out  to  look  at  the  vies 
in  her  moments  of  discouragement  her  mind  was  apt  t 
return  to  him,  to  wonder  sometimes  what  he  was  doing, 
where  he  was,  or  if  he  had  found  someone  to  be 
companioD,  and  of  whom  he  could  think  that  there 
nobody  like  her  in  the  world? 

In  the  mtantinje,  however,   on  the  nioniing  whidt 
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followed  llie  evening  already  recorded,  Katherine 
too  much  to  do  in  tlie  way  of  providing  for  the  picnic 
to  have  much  time  to  think.  Stella  had  darted  into  her 
room  half-dressed  with  a  number  of  notes  in  her  hand 
to  tell  her  that  everybody  was  coming.  "Mrs.  Seton 
brings  six  including  her  husband  and  herself — that 
makes  (our  fresh  new  men  besides  little  Seion,  whom 
you  can  talk  to  if  you  like,  Kate;  and  there's  three  from 
the  Rectory,  and  five  from  the  Villa,  and  old  Mildmay 
and  Shanks  to  do  propriety  for  papa's  sake." 

"I  wish  you  would  not  speak  of  them  in  that  way 
by  their  names.  It  does  not  take  much  trouble  to  say 
Miss  Mildmay  and  Mrs.  Shanks." 

"I'll  say  the  old  cats,  if  you  like,"  Stella  said  with  a 
laugh,  "that's  shorter  still.  Do  stir  up  a  little,  and  be 
quick  and  let  us  have  a  good  lunch," 

"How  am  I  to  gel  cold  chickens  at  an  hour's  notice?" 
said  Katherine.  "Vou  seem  to  think  they  are  all  ready 
roasted  in  the  poultry  yard,  and  can  be  put  in  the 
hampers  straight  off.  I  don't  know  what  Mrs.  Pearson 
will  say." 

"She  will  only  say  what  she  has  said  a  hundred 
times;  but  it  always  comes  right  all  the  same,"  cried 
Stella,  retreating  into  her  own  room  to  complete  her 
toilette.  And  this  was  so  true  that  Kate  finished  hers 
also  in  comparative  calm.  She  was  the  housekeeper  dt 
Jure,  and  interviewed  Mrs.  Pearson  every  morning  with 
the  profoundest  gravity  as  if  everything  depended  upon 
her;  but  at  bottom  Katherine  knew  very  well  that  it 
was  Mrs.  Pearson  who  was  the  housekeeper  dr  facto, 
Aiid  that  she,  like  everyone  else,  managed  somehow  ibat 
Miss  Stella  should  have 
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I  too  know  it's  just  impossible,"  said  that  authority 
r  minutes  later.  "Start  at  twelve  and  tell  me  at 
to  provide  for  nearly  twenty  people!  Where  am  I 
t  the  chickens,  not  to  speak  of  ham  and  cold  beef 
ill  the  rest?  Do  ye  think  ihe  chickens  in  the  yard 
w  roasted  already?"  cried  the  indignant  housekeeper, 
i>nig  K.itiierine's  own  argutnent,  "and  that  I  have  only 
^^^them  out  in  the  air  to  cool?" 
^^Bttyou  see  I  did  not  know  yesterday,"  said  the  young 
^^^■ns  apologetically;  "it  was  a  sudden  thought  of 
^BtSlella's  last  night" 

.1  "She  ij  a  one  for  sudden  thoughtsl"  cried  Pearson, 

liil'-indignant,  half-admiring;  and  after  a  little  more 
protestation  that  it  was  impossible  she  began  to  arrange 
''t*  it  could  be  done.  It  was  indeed  so  usual  an  ex- 
Pttiencc  that  the  protests  were  stereotyped,  so  to  speak. 
Ki'eryihing  on  the  Chff  was  sudden — even  Katherine 
lisd  acquired  the  habii,  and  preferred  an  impromptu  to 
'ny  careful  preparation  of  events.  "Then  if  anything 
I*  »H)flg  we  can  say  there  was  so  very  little  time  to  do 
"  in,"  she  said  with  an  instinct  of  recklessness  foreign 
"^  fi«  nature.  Bnt  Mrs,  Pearson  was  wise  and  prudent 
'"d  knew  her  business,  so  that  it  was  very  seldom  any- 
"•ing  went  wrong. 

On  ordinary  occasions  everyone  knows  how  rare  it 
«  lo  have  a  thoroughly  fine  day  for  the  most  carefully 
*"*iiged  picnic  The  association  of  rain  with  these 
Nitiiies  is  traditional.  There  is  nothing  thai  has  so 
^i  an  elTect  upon  the  most  settled  weather.  Clouds 
UoK  up  upon  the  sky  and  rain  pours  down  at  the  very 
Jmggesiion.  But  that  strange  Deity  which  we  call  Pio- 
,  and  speak  of  in  the  ijeuter  gender,  is  nevct 
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^^r      more    apparently    capricious    than    in    this    respect.     X" 
I  picaic  which  is  thoroughly  undesirable,   which  has  no- 

thing in  its  favour,  which  brings  people  tc^ether  who 
ought  to  be  kept  apart,  and  involves  mischief  of  every 
kind,  is  free  from  all  the  usual  mischances.  That  day 
dawned  more  brightly  even  than  other  days.  It  shone 
even  cloudless,  the  glass  rising,  the  wind  dropping  as  if 
^^^  for  the  special  enjoyment  of  some  favourite  of  Heaven. 
^^L  It  was  already  October,  but  quite  warm,  as  warm  as 
^^H  June,  the  colour  of  autumn  adding  only  a  cliarm  the 
^^f  more,  and  neither  chill  nor  cloud  to  dull  the  atmosphere. 
I  The  sea  shone  like  diamonds  but  more  brilliant,  curve 

'  upon    curve  of  light   following  each  other  with    every 

glittering  facet  in  movement,  The  white  cliff  at  the 
further  point  of  ttie  bay  shone  with  a  dazzling  whiteness 
beyond  comparison  witli  anything  else  in  sky  or  earth. 
At  twelve  o'clock  the  sun  overhead  was  like  a  bene- 
diction, not  too  hot  as  in  July  and  August,  just  perfect 
everybody  said;  and  the  carriages  and  the  horses  with 
their  shiny  coats,  and  the  gay  guests  in  every  lint  of 
colour,  with  convivial  smiles  and  pleasant  faces,  made 
the  drive  as  gay  as  Rotten  Row  when  Mr.  Tredgold 
came  forlh  to  welcome  and  speed  forth  his  guests.  This 
was  his  own  comparison  often  used,  though  the  good 
^^m  man  had  never  known  much  of  Rotten  Row.  He  stood 
^^H  in  the  porch,  which  bad  a  rustical  air  though  the  house 
^^H  was  so  far  from  being  rustical,  and  surveyed  all  these 
^^H^  dazzling  people  with  pride.  Though  he  had  been  used 
I  for  years  now  to  such  gay  assemblages,  he  had   never 

ceased  to  feel  a  great  pride  in  them  as  though  of  "an 
L  honour  unto  which  he  was  not  bom."     To  see  his  prls 

^^m      holding  out  hospitality  to  all  the  grand  folks  vti 
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[  satistaaion.  He  liked  to  see  them  at  the  head 
_  ,  dispensing  bounties.  The  objectionable 
lady  who  had  brought  so  many  men  in  her  train  did  not 
come  near  Mr.  Tredgold,  but  bowed  to  him  from  a  safe 
distance,  from  his  own  waggonette  in  which  she  had 
placed  herself. 

"I  am  not  going  to  be  led  like  a  lamb  to  that  old 
bore,"  she  said  to  her  party,  which  swarmed  about  her 
and  was  ready  lo  latigh  ai  everything  she  said;  and 
ihey  were  all  much  amused  by  the  old  man's  bow,  and 
by  the  wave  of  his  hand,  with  which  he  seemed  to 
make  his  visitors  free  of  his  luxuries. 

"The  old  bore  thinks  himself  an  old  swell,"  said 
someone  else.  "Tredgold  and  Silverstamp,  money 
changere,"  said  anotlier.  "Not  half  so  good — Tredgold 
And  Wurst,  sausage  makers,"  cried  a  third.  They  all 
Un^ed  80  much,  being  easily  satisfied  in  the  way  of 
wit,  that  Stella,  who  was  going  to  drive,  came  up  flourish- 
ing her  whip,  to  know  what  was  tlie  joke. 

"Oh,  only  about  a  funny  sign  we  saw  on  the  way," 
said  Mrs.  Seton,  with  a  glance  all  round,  quenching  the 
laughter.  The  last  thing  that  couid  have  entered  Stella's 
mind  was  that  these  guests  of  hers,  so  effusive  in  their 
acceptaace  of  her  invitation,  so  pleased  to  be  there,  with 
ercrything  supplied  for  their  day's  pleasure,  were  making 
a  jest  of  anything  that  belonged  to  her,  She  felt  that 
she  was  conferring  a  favour  upon  them,  giving  them  "a 
great  treat,"  which  they  had  no  right  to  expect. 

"You  must  tell  me  about  it  on  the  way,"  she  said, 
beaming  upon  them  with  gracious  looks,  which  was  the 
best  joke  of  all,  they  all  thought,  stifling  theu-  laughter. 
.  Tredgold   sent  a  ^real  many  wreallted  smWes 
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and  gracious  gestures  to  the  waggonette  which  was  full 
of  such  a  distinguished  company,  and  w'nh  Stella  ajid 
her  whip  just  ready  to  mount  the  driving-seat.  They 
were  new  friends  he  was  aware.  The  men  were  all 
fashionable,  "a  cut  above"  the  Sliplin  or  even  the  smaller 
county  people.  The  old  gentleman  loved  to  see  his  little 
Stella  among  there,  with  her  lilde  delightful  swagger  and 
air  of  being  A  i  everywhere.  I  hope  nobody  will  think 
me  responsible  for  the  words  in  which  poor  Mr.  Tredgold's 
vulgar  little  thoughts  expressed  themselves.  He  did  not 
swagger  like  Stella,  but  loved  to  see  her  swaggering. 
He  himself  would  have  been  almost  obsequious  to  the 
fine  folks.  He  had  a  remnant  of  uneasy  consciousness 
that  he  had  no  natural  right  to  all  this  splendour,  which 
made  him  deeply  delighted  when  people  who  had  a 
right  to  it  condescended  to  accept  it  from  his  hand. 
But  he  was  proud  too  to  know  that  Stella  did  not  at 
aU  share  this  feeling,  but  thought  herself  A  i.  So  she 
was  A  i;  no  one  there  was  fit  to  hold  a  candle  to  her. 
So  he  thought,  standing  at  his  door  waving  his  bands, 
and  calling  out  congratulations  on  the  line  day  and  in* 
junctions  to  his  guests  to  enjoy  themselvt 

"Don't  spare  anything — neither  the  horses  i 
champagne;  there  is  plenty  more  where  these  came  ft 
he  said.  

Then  the  waggonette  dashed  ofiP,  leading  the  way; 
and  Kalherine  followed  in  the  landau  with  the  clergy- 
man's family  from  the  Rectory,  receiving  more  of  Mr, 
Tredgold's  smiles  and  salutations,  but  not  so  enthusiastic. 

"Mind  you  make  everybody  comfortable,  Kate,"  he 
cried.  "Have  you  plenty  of  wraps  and  cushions?  There's 
any  number  in  the  hall;  and  I  hope  your  hampers  aft 
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full  of  nice  (hlngs  and  plenty  of  champagne — plenty  of 
good  cbampagDc;  thafs  what  the  ladies  want  to  keep 
up  ihetr  spirits.  Aod  don't  be  afraid  of  it  I  have  none 
but  the  best  in  my  house." 

The  vehicle  whicli  came  after  the  landau  was  some- 
thing of  the  shandrydan  order,  with  one  humble  horse 
and  five  people  clustering  upon  it. 

"Why  didn't  you  have  one  of  our  carriages!"  he 
cried,  "There's  a  many  in  the  stables  thai  we  never 
use.  Vera  had  only  to  say  the  word,  and  the  other 
waggonette  would  have  been  ready  for  you;  far  more 
comfortable  than  that  old  rattie-trap.  And,  bless  its! 
here  is  the  midge— the  midge,  I  declare — with  the  two 
old — with  two  old  friends;  but,  dear  me,  Mrs.  Shanks, 
hiiw  much  belter  you  would  have  been  in  the  brougham!" 

"So  I  said,"  said  one  of  the  ladies;  "but  Ruth  Mild- 
may  would  not  hear  of  it,  She  is  all  for  independence 
and  our  own  trap,  but  I  like  comfort  best." 

"No,"  said  Miss  Mitdmay.  "Indebted  to  our  good 
friend  we'll  always  be  for  many  a  nice  party,  and  good 
dinner  and  good  wine  as  well;  but  my  carriage  must  be 
my  own.  if  it's  only  a  hired  one;  that  is  my  opinion, 
Mr.  Tredgold,  whatever  anyone  may  say." 

"My  dear  good  ladies,"  said  Mr.  Tredgold,  "this  is 
Liberty  I-lall:  you  may  come  as  you  please  and  do  as 
you  please;  only  you  know  there's  heaps  of  horses  in 
my  stables,  and  when  my  daughters  go  out  I  like  every- 
thing about  them  to  be  nice — nice  horses,  nice  carriages. 
And  why  should  you  pay  for  a  shabby  affair  that  any- 
body can  hire,  when  you  might  have  my  brougham  with 
all  the  last  improvements?  But  ladies  will  have  their 
"    s  and  fad;^  we  M  know  thuL" 
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"Mr.  Perkins,"  cried  Miss  Mildmay  out  of  the  window 
to  the  driver  of  the  By,  "go  on!  We'll  never  make  up 
to  the  others  if  you  don't  drive  fast;  and  the  midge  is 
not  very  safe  when  it  goes  along  a  heavy  road." 

"As  safe  as  a  coach,  and  we're  in  very  good  tim^ 
Miss,"  said  Mr.  Perkins,  waving  his  whip.  Perkins  fell 
himself  to  be  of  the  party  too,  as  indeed  he  was  of  most 
parties  along  tlie  half  circle  of  the  bay. 

"Ail,  1  told  you,"  cried  Mr.  Tredgoid,  with  his 
chuckle,  "you'd  have  been  much  belter  in  the  brougham." 
He  went  on  cliuckling  after  this  last  detachment  had 
driven  unsteadily  away.  A  midge  is  not  a  graceful  nor 
perhaps  a  very  safe  vehicle.  It  is  like  a  section  of  an 
omnibus,  a  square  box  on  wheels  wanting  proportions, 
and  I  think  it  is  used  only  by  elderiy  ladies  at  seaside 
places.  As  it  jogged  forth  Mr.  Tredgoid  chuckled  more 
and  more.  Though  he  had  been  so  lavish  tn  his  offers 
of  the  brougham,  the  old  gentleman  was  not  displeased 
to  see  his  old  neighbours  roll  and  shamble  along  in  that 
uncomfortable  way.  It  served  them  right  for  rejecting 
the  luxury  he  had  provided.  It  served  them  still  more 
right  for  being  jxior.  And  yet  there  was  this  advantage 
in  their  being  poor,  that  it  threw  up  the  fact  of  his  own 
wealth,  like  a  bright  object  on  a  dark  background.  He 
went  back  to  his  room  after  awhile,  casting  a  glance 
and  a  slijver  at  the  garden  blazing  with  sunshine  and 
flowers  which  crowned  the  cliff.  He  knew  there  was 
always  a  litde  shrewd  breeze  blowing  round  the  coruer 
somewhere,  and  llie  view  might  be  hanged  for  anything 
he  cared.  He  went  indoors  to  his  room,  where  there 
was  a  nice  tittle  bit  of  fire,  There  was  generally  a  little 
bit  of  Rre  somewhere  wherever  he  was.     It  was  much 
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more  cDDcenlrated  than  the  sun,  and  couJd  be  controlled 
at  his  pleasure  and  suited  him  better.  The  sun  shone 
when  it  pleased,  but  rhe  (ire  burned  when  Mr.  Tredgold 
pleased.  He  sat  down  and  stietched  himself  out  in  his 
ea^-cbair  and  diought  for  a  minute  or  two  how  excellent 
it  was  to  have  such  a  plenty  of  money,  so  many  horses 
aod  carriages,  and  one  of  the  nicest  houses  in  the  island 
— ihe  i^ry  nicest  he  thought — and  to  give  Stella  every- 
thing she  wanted.  "She  makes  a  fool  of  me,"  he  said 
to  himself,  chuckling.  "If  that  little  girl  wanted  the 
Koh-i-Noor,  Fd  be  game  to  send  off  somebody  careering 
over  the  earth  to  find  out  as  good."  This  was  all  for 
love  of  Stella  and  a  little  for  glory  of  himself;  and  in 
this  roood  he  took  up  his  morning  paper,  which  was  his 
[      ocaipation  for  the  day. 

^^^  A  nCNic  is  a  very  doubtful  pleasure  to  people  out 
of  their  teens,  or  at  least  out  of  their  twenties;  and  yet 
it  letuains  a  very  popular  amusement  The  grass  is 
often  damp,  and  it  is  a  very  forced  and  uncomfortable 
[lOsitioD  to  sit  with  your  plate  on  your  knees  and  nothing 
wtthin  your  reach  which  you  may  reasonably  want  in  the 
course  of  the  awkward  meal.  Mrs.  Seton  and  the 
younger  ladies,  who  were  sedulously  attended  upon,  did 
not  perhaps  feel  this  so  much;  but  then  smart  young 
DKO,  especially  when  themselves  guests  and  attached  to 
ooe  particular  party,  do  not  wait  upon  "the  old  cats" 
as  ibcy  do  upon  the  ladies  of  the  feast.  Why  Mrs. 
blanks   and   Miss   Mildmav   should    have   continued   to 
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the  midge  to  convey  them  there,  I  am  unable  so  much 
as  to  guess,  for  they  would  certainly  have  been  much 
more  comfortable  at  home.  But  they  did  do  so,  in 
defiance  of  any  persuasion.  They  were  not  entirely 
ignorant  that  they  were  considered  old  cats.  The  jibes 
which  were  current  on  the  subject  did  not  always  fly 
over  (heir  heads.  They  knew  more  or  less  why  they 
were  asked,  and  how  little  anyone  cared  for  their 
presence.  And  yet  they  went  to  every  entertainment  of 
the  kind  to  which  they  were  asked  with  a  steadiness 
worthy  of  a  better  cause.  They  were  less  considered 
than  usual  in  this  company,  which  was  chiefly 
made  up  of  strangers.  They  had  to  scramble  for  the 
salad  and  help  themselves  to  the  ham.  Cold  chicken 
was  supposed  to  be  quite  enough  for  them  without  any 
accompaniment.  The  /'/iff  df  /nit  gras  was  quite  ex- 
hausted before  it  came  tlieir  length,  and  Miss  Mildmay 

to  pluck  at  Mr.  Seton's  coat  and  call  his  attention 
half  a  dozen  times  before  they  got  any  champagne;  and 
yet  they  were  always  ready  to  accept  the  most  careless 
invitation,  I  cannot  tell  why.  They  talked  chiefly  to 
each  other,  and  took  their  little  walks  together  when  the 
young  ones  dispersed  or  betook  themselves  to  some 
foolish  game.  "Oh,  here  are  the  old  cats!"  they  could 
almost  hear  the  girls  say,  when  the  two  ancient  figures 
came  in  sight  at  the  turn  of  the  path;  and  Stella  would 
turn  round  and  walk  off  in  the  opposite  direction  with- 
out an  attempt  at  concealment.  But  they  did  not  take 
oflcnce,  and  next  time  were  always  ready  to  < 
again. 

That  Mrs.  Seton  should  have  been  ready  to  t 

teaa  Trondttfal,  ftw  tiiongh  ahc  was  old  e 
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;  airaid  of  her  complexion,  and  was  aware  thai 
was  vety  bad  for  her  neiiraJgia,  it  was  iudispensable 
for  her  lo  have  something  to  do,  and  the  heavy  blank 
of  a  day  without  entertainment  was  dreadfnl  to  bear. 
And  this  was  not  for  herself  only  but  for  her  court,  or 
her  tail,  or  whatever  it  may  be  called — the  retinue  of 
young  men  whom  she  led  about,  and  who  bad  lo  be 
aiBused  whatever  happened.  Think  of  the  expenditure 
ci"  energy  that  is  tiecessory  to  amuse  so  many  young 
active  human  creatures  in  a  sitting-room  in  a  hotel  for  a 
idiole  morning,  before  lunch  comes  to  relieve  the  in- 
tolerable strain;  or  even  in  an  afternoon  before  and  after 
the  blessed  reliel  of  tea!  They  sprawl  about  upon  the 
chairs,  ihey  block  up  the  windows,  they  gape  for  some- 
thing to  do,  they  expect  to  have  funny  things  said  to 
tbem  and  to  be  made  to  laugh.  What  hard  work  for 
mf  woman  whose  whole  faculty  consists  in  a  capacity 
for  saying  every  folly  that  comes  into  her  head  with  an 
wdiciily  which  is  not  accompanied  by  witi  "What  a 
fooi  you  do  look,  Algy,  with  your  moutli  open  like  a  little 
diick  in  a  nest!  Do  you  expect  me  lo  pop  a  worm  into 
it?"  This  speech  made  them  all  roar,  but  it  was  not  in 
itself  amusing,  the  reader  will  perceive.  And  to  go  on 
in  iliat  strain  for  hours  is  extremely  fatiguing,  more  so 
ihan  the  hardest  work.  Many  people  wondered  why  she 
dioald  take  the  trouble  to  have  all  these  men  about  her, 
tnd  to  undertake  the  Herculean  task  of  entertaining  them, 
which  was  a  mystery  quite  as  great  as  the  persistence 
c€  the  elder  ladies  in  going  to  feasts  where  Ihey  are 
called  old  cats  and  receive  no  attention.  The  lightest 
of  social  entertainments  donnent  a  penser  in  this  way. 
would  have  tlioughi   that  Mrs.  Seloii  wouVd  Vvivc 
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welcomed  the  moment  of  relief  which  ensued  when  the 
boys  and  girls  ran  off  together  in  a  sort  of  liide-and- 
seek  among  the  tufted  slopes.  But  when  she  fovind  thai 
she  was  actually  left  alone  for  a  moment  with  only  her 
husband  to  attend  upon  her,  the  lady  was  not  pleased 
at  all. 

"Where  have  they  all  gone?"  she  cried.  "What  do 
Ihey  mean  leaving  me  all  alone?  Where's  Algy — and 
where's  Sir  Charles — and  all  of  them?" 

"There's  nobody  but  me,  I'm  afraid,  Laitic,"  said 
little  Seton,  who  was  strengthening  himself  with  another 
glass  of  champagne;  "they've  all  gone  off  with  the  young 

"The  young  onesi"  Mrs.  Seton  cried,  with  a  sort  of 
suppressed  shriek.  The  eldest  of  the  Stanley  girls  was 
seated  at  a  little  distance,  sedately  employed  in  making 
a  drawing,  and  Mrs.  Shanks  and  Miss  Miidmay  sal  rest- 
ing upon  a  pile  of  carriage  cushions  which  they  had  col- 
lected tc^ether  when  the  others  went  away.  The  old 
ladies  were  much  occupied  in  seeing  that  Perkins,  the 
driver  of  tlie  midge,  had  his  share  witli  the  other  servants 
of  the  relics  of  the  feast.  And  was  she,  the  brilliant, 
the  gay.  the  lovely  Lottie,  left  with  these  debris  of 
humanity,  deserted  by  her  kind?  She  rose  up  hastily 
and  flourished  her  parasol  wiili  an  energy  which  nearly 
broke  the  ivory  stick,  "Have  you  no  spirit  at  all,"  she 
cried,  "to  let  yourwife  be  neglected  like  this?"  Katheriae 
was  the  one  who  met  her  in  full  career  as  she  went 
down  tlie  winding  slopes  —  Katherine  enjoying  herself 
very  moderately  with  none  of  the  stolen  goods  about  her, 
in  sole  company  of  Evelyn  Stanley  and  Gerrard,  her 
brother.     "Where  are  all  my  party?"  cried  Mrs.  Setoa. 
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"They  will  never  forgive  me  for  deserting  them.  Voti 
stde  a  march  upon  me.  Miss  Tredgold."  Bill  certainly 
k  was  not  Katherine  who  had  stolen  the  march.  At 
tbts  moment  Stella  appeared  out  of  the  bushes,  flushed 
with  fun  and  laughter,  her  pretty  hat  pushed  back  upon 
ber  head,  her  pretty  hair  in  a  little  confusion. 

"Oh,  come  along,  come  along  I"  she  cried,  seizing 
Vbs.  Srton  by  tlie  arm,  "here's  such  a  beautiful  place 
to  hide  in;  they  arc  all  after  us,  full  cry.  Come,  come, 
we  must  have  you  on  our  side."  Thus,  again,  it  was 
Stdla  that  was  on  the  amusing  side  where  all  the  lun 
and  the  pleasure  was.  Evelyn  Stanley  cast  wistful  eyes 
after  the  pair. 

"Oh,  Katherine,  do  you  mind  me  going,  loo?  Hide- 
and-seek  is  such  fun,  and  we  can  walk  here  every  day." 

"Do  you  want  to  go,  loo,  Gerrard?"  Katherine  said. 

"Noi  if  I  may  walk  with  you,"  said  the  youth,  who 
was  at  the  University  and  felt  himself  superior.  He  was 
only  a  year  younger  than  she  was,  and  he  thought  that 
X  grandi  fiassion  for  a  woman  advanced  in  life  was  a 
fine  thing  for  a  young  man.  He  had  made  up  his  m 
W  keep  by  Katherine's  side  whatever  happened. 
don't  care  for  that  silly  nonsense,"  he  said;  "it's  very 
WcD  for  these  military  fellows  that  have  not  an  idea  i 
their  heads.  I  always  liked  conversation  best,  and  your 
conversation,  dear  Katherine " 

"Why.  I  cannot  talk  a  bit,"  she  said  with  a  laugh. 

tt  was  on  Gerrard's  lips  to  say,  "But  I  can."  He 
liad  tlie  grace,  however,  not  to  utter  that  sentiment 
"There  are  some  people  whose  silence  is  more  eloquent 
than  other  people's  talk,"  he  said,  which  was  a  much 
r  thing  to  say. 
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"Oil,  why  didn't  you  come  at  lii'sti"'  cried  Stella  in 
Mni.  Seton's  ear.  "They  all  think  you  are  with  me, 
only  that  you've  got  some  very  cunning  place  to  liide 
in:  and  here  it  is.  I  am  sure  they'll  never  find  us 
here." 

"I  hope  they  will,  though,"  said  the  elder  lady, 
speaking  in  tones  that  were  not  at  all  subdued.  "Voii 
need  not  be  so  clever  with  your  cunning  places.  Of 
course  we  want  them  to  find  us;  there  is  no  fun  in  it  if 
they  don'L" 

Stella  stared  a  little  with  widely  opened  eyes  at  her 
experienced  companion.  She  was  still  schoolgirl  enough 
to  rejoice  in  baffling  the  other  side,  and  liked  llie  run 
simply  as  Evelyn  Stanley  did,  who  was  only  sixteen, 
and  who  came  crowding  in  upon  them  whispering  in  her 
delight:  "They've  run  down  the  other  way,  the  whole 
lot  of  thera  like  sheep;  they  have  no  sense.  Oh,  hush! 
hushi  speak  low!  they'll  never  think  of  a  place  like 
this." 

"I  shall  make  them  think,"  cried  Mrs.  Seton,  and 
then  she  began  to  sing  snatches  of  song,  and  whistled 
through  the  thicket  to  the  astonishment  of  the  girls. 

"Oh,  that  is  no  fijn  at  all,"  said  Evelyn.  ij 

"Hush!"  cried  Stella,  already  better  informed,  iH 
isn't  any  fun  if  they  don't  find  us,  after  aU."  ^ 

And  then  the  train  of  young  men  came  rushing  bade 
with  shouts,  and  the  romp  went  on.  It  was  so  far  dif- 
ferent from  other  romps  that  when  the  fun  (lagged  for  a 
moment  the  faces  of  the  players  all  grew  blank  again, 
as  if  tliey  had  at  once  relapsed  into  the  heavy  diilness 
which  lay  behind,  which  was  rather  astonishing  to  the 
younger   ones,   who   loved   the  game   for  its 
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SteIJa,  for  her  part,  was  much  impressed  by  this  recurring 
relapse.  How  exquisite  musl.  be  the  fun  to  which  they 
were  accustomed,  which  kepi  them  going!  She  was 
painfully  aware  that  she  Sagged  too,  tJiat  her  invention 
was  not  quick  enough  to  think  of  something  new  before 
ibe  old  was  quite  exhausted.  She  had  thought  of  no- 
thing better  Ihaji  to  go  on,  to  hide  again,  when  Mrs. 
Setup,  yawning,  sat  down  to  fan  herself,  and  said  what 
Stella  thought  the  rudest  things  to  her  cavaliers. 

"Why  does  Charlie  Soraers  look  so  like  an  ass?"  she 
said.  "Do  you  give  it  up?  Because  he's  got  thistles 
all  round  him  and  can't  gel  at  'em." 

Stella  stared  while  the  young  men  burst  into  noisy 
laughter. 

"lb  that  a  conundrum?"  Stella  said. 

They  tliought  tliis  was  wit  too,  and  roared  again. 
And  then  once  more  all  the  faces  grew  blank.  It  was 
her  first  experience  of  a  kind  of  society  decidedly  above 
tier  level,  and  it  was  impressive  as  well  as  alarming  to 
the  inexperienced  young  woman.  It  had  been  her  habit 
to  amuse  herself,  not  doubting  that  in  doing  so  she 
would  best  promote  the  amusement  of  her  guests.  But 
Stella  now  began  to  feel  the  responsibilities  of  an  enter- 
Uiiier.  It  was  not  all  plain  sailing.  She  began  to  under- 
stand the  tush  of  reckless  talk,  the  excited  tones,  the 
startling  devices  of  her  new  friend.  In  lack  of  anything 
better,  the  acceptance  of  a  cigar  on  Mrs.  Scton's  part, 
and  the  attempt  to  induce  Stella  to  try  one  too,  an- 
swered for  a  moment  to  the  necessities  of  the  situation, 
They  were  not  very  particular  as  to  lie  selection  of 
&  to  amuse  them,  so  long  as  there  was  always  some- 
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r  Charles  Soraers  sat  with  her  on  the  box  as  ^ 
I  drove  home,  and  gave  her  a  number  of  instructions  v 
I  first  Stella  was  disposed  to  rest 

"I  have  driven  papa's  horses  ever  since  1  was  t 
she  said. 

'But  you  might  drive  much  better,"  said  the  young 
man,    calmly   putting   his    hand   on    hers,    moulding  her 
fingers  into  a  better  grasp  upon  the  reins,  as  comjjosedly 
as  if  he  were  touching  the  springs  of  an  instmment  in- 
stead of  a  girl's  hand.     She  blushed,  but  he  showed  no 
sense   of  being   aware  that   this   touch  was   too   much. 
He  was  the  one  of  the  strangers  whom  she  liked  best, 
probably  because  he  was  Sir  Charles,  which  gave  him  a 
distinction  over  the  others,  or  at  least  it  did  so  to  Stella. 
This  was  not,  however,  because  she  was  unaccustomed 
to  meet  persons  who  shared  the  distinction,  for  the  island 
people  were  very  tolerant  of  such  nonveaux  riches  as  the 
Tredgolds,  who  were  so  very  ready  to  add  to  the  neigh- 
bours' entertainment.     Two  pretty  girls  with  money  are 
seldom   disdained   in  any  community,    and   the   father, 
especially  as  he  was  so  well  advised  as  to  keep  himself 
out  of  society,  was  forgiven  them,  so  that  the  girls  were 
sometimes  so  favoured  as  to  go  to  a  ball  under  I^dy 
Jane's  wing,  and  knew  all  "the  best  people."     But  even 
1^^^  to  those  who  are  still  more  accustomed  to  rank   than 
^^^^Slella,    Sir    Charles   sounds    better   than  Mr.  So-and-a 
^^^■'ind  he  had  his  share  of  good  looks,  and  of  that  easel 
^^^Heociety  which  even  she  felt  herself  to  be  a  little  wants 
^^^Bin.    He  did  not  defer  to  the  girl,  or  pay  her  complimen? 
^^^^^bi  an)'  old-fashioned  way.     He  sjKike  to  her  very  r 
^^^Blis  he  spoke  to  the  otiicr  young  men,  and  gripped  her 
^^^V  finders  to  give  Ihem  the  proper  grasp  of  the  reins  t  '  ' 
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as  much  force  of  grip  and  as  perfect  calm  as  if  she  had 
been  a  boy  instead  of  a  gixl.  This  rudeness  has,  it 
appears,  its  chanii. 

"I  shouldn't  have  wondered  if  he  had  called  me 
Tredgold,"  Stella  said  with  a  pretence  at  displeasure. 

"What  a  horrid  man!"  Katberine  replied,  to  whom 
tiiii  sialement  was  made, 

"Horrid  yourself  for  thinking  so,"  cried  her  sister. 
"He  is  Dol  a  horrid  man  at  all,  he  is  very  nice.  We 
aie  going  to  be  great— pals.  Why  shouldn't  we  be  great 
pals?  He  is  a  little  tired  of  I.x)ttie  Seton  and  her  airs, 
he  said.  He  likes  nice  honest  girls  that  say  what  they 
tnean,  and  are  not  always  bullying  a  fellow.  Well,  that 
is  what  be  Siud.  It  is  his  language,  it  is  not  mine.  You 
know  very  well  that  is  how  men  speak,  and  Lottie  Seton 
does  just  the  same.  I  told  him  little  thanks  to  him  to 
like  girls  better  than  xn  old  married  woman,  and  you 
sbould  have  seen  how  he  tugged  his  moustache  and 
rolled  in  his  seat  willi  laughing.  Lottie  Seton  must  have 
suspected  something,  for  she  called  out  to  us  what  was 
the  joke?" 

"I  did  not  know  you  were  on  such  terms  with  Mrs. 
Seton,  Stella,  as  to  call  her  by  her  Christian  name." 

"Oh,  we  call  them  all  by  their  names.  Life's  too 
short  for  Missis  That  and  Mr.  This.  Charlie  asked 
me " 

"Chariie!  why,  you  never  saw  him  till  to-day." 

"When  you  get  to  know  a  man  you  don't  count  the 
days  you've  been  acquainted  with  him,"  said  Stella. 
toiisiiig  her  head,  but  with  a  flush  on  her  face.  She 
added:  "I  asked  liim  to  come  over  to  lunch  to-morrow 
1  to  see  the  garden.     He  said  it  would  be  tare  ivin 
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'to  see  something  of  the  neighbourhood  without  Lottie 
Setoti,  who  was  always  dragging  a  lot  of  fellows  a1 
Stella,  what  a  very,  very  unpleasant  man,  to 
like  that   about  the  lady  who  is  his  friend, 
brought  him  here!" 

"Oh,  his  friend!"  cried  Stella,  "that  is  only  your  tJd- 
fashioned  way.     She  is  no  more  his  friend!     She  likes 
to  have    a  lot  of  men  following  her  about  everywhere, 
and  they  have  got  nothing  to  do,  and  are  thankful  to 
out  anywhere  to  spend  the  time;  so  it  is  just  about. 
broad  as  it  is  long,     They  do  it  to  please  themseli 
and  there  is  not  a  bit  of  love  lost" 

"I  don't  like  those  kind  of  people,"  said  Kathei 

"They  are  the  only  kind  of  people,"  Stella  repli 

This  conversation  took  place  from 
otiier,  ihe  door  standing  open  while  the  giris  perfornn 
a  hasty  toilette.  All  the  picnic  people  had  been  paned 
with  at  the  gate  with  much  demonstratioo  of  friendship 
and  a  thousand  thanks  for  a  delightful  day.  Oiily  the 
midge  had  deposited  its  occupants  at  the  door.  The 
two  old  cats  were  never  to  be  got  rid  of  They  were 
at  that  moment  in  another  room ,  making  themselves 
tidy,  as  they  said,  with  the  supercilious  aid  of  Kathe- 
rine's  maid.  Stella  did  not  part  with  hers  in  any  circum- 
stances, though  she  was  about  to  dine  in  something  very 
like  a  dressiug'gown  with  her  hair  upon  her  shoulders. 
Mr,  Tredgold  liked  to  see  Stella  with  her  hair  down, 
and  she  was  not  herself  averse  to  the  spectacle  of  the 
long  rippled  locks  falling  over  her  shoulders.  Stell; 
one  of  the  girls  who  find  a  certain  enjoyment 
own  beauty  even  when  there  is  nobody  to  sec. 

"it  was  a  very  pleasant  party  on  the 
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such  an  impromptu,"  said  Mrs.  Shanks;  "your  girls,  Mr. 
Tredgold,  put  such  a  spirit  in  everything.  Dear  girls! 
Stella  is  alwa3rs  the  most  active  and  full  of  fiin,  and 
Katherine  the  one  that  looks  after  one's  comfort  Don't 
you  find  the  Stanleys,  Kate,  a  little  heavy  in  hand? — 
excellent  good  people,  don't  you  know,  always  a  stand- 
by, but  five  of  them,  fancy!  Marion  that  is  always  at 
her  drawing,  and  Edith  that  can  talk  of  nothing  but  the 
parish,  and  that  little  romp  Evelyn  who  is  really  too 
young  and  too  childish !  Poor  Mr.  Stanley  has  his  quiver 
too  full,  poor  man,  like  so  many  clergymen." 

"If  ever  there  was  a  man  out  of  place — the  Rector 
at  a  picnic!"  said  Miss  Mildmay,  "witii  nobody  for  him 
to  talk  to.  I'll  tell  you  what  it  is,  Mr.  Tredgold,  he 
thinks  Kate  is  such  a  steady  creature,  he  wants  her  for 
a  mother  to  his  children;  now  see  if  I  am  not  a  true 
prophet  before  the  summer  is  out." 

Mr.  Tredgold's  laugh,  which  was  like  the  tinkling  oi 
a  tin  vessel,  reached  Katherine's  ear  at  the  other  end  of 
the  table,  but  not  the  speech  which  had  called  it  forth. 

"Papa,  the  officers  are  coming  here  to-morrow  to 
lunch — you  don't  mind,  do  you? — that  is,  Charlie  Somers 
and  Algy  Scott  Oh,  they  are  nice  enough;  they  are 
dreadfully  dull  at  Newport.  They  want  to  see  the  garden 
and  an3rthing  there  is  to  see.  You  know  you're  one  of 
the  sights  of  the  island,  papa." 

"That  is  their  fun,"  said  the  old  man.  "I  don't 
know  what  they  take  me  for,  these  young  fellows  that 
are  after  the  girls.  Oh,  they're  all  after  the  girls;  they 
know  they've  got  a  good  bit  of  money  and  so  forth,  and 

think  their  father's  an  easy-going  old  fool  as  soft  as 

Wait  till  we  come  to  the  question  of  settlements,  lov 
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good  ladies,  wait  till  then;   they'll  not  find 
when  we  get  there." 

"It  is  sudden  to  think  of  setdements  yet,  Mr.  Tred- 
gold.  The  Rector,  poor  man,  has  got  nothing  to  settle, 
and  as  for  those  boys  in  the  garrison,  they  never  saw 
the  dear  girls  till  to-day." 

"Ah,  I  know  what  they  are  after."  said  Mr,  Tred- 
gold.  "My  money,  that  is  what  they  are  all  after.  Talk 
to  me  about  coming  to  see  over  ihe  garden  -     -  — 

Fudge!  it  is  my  money  they  are  after;  but  they'll 
know  a  thing  or  two  before  it  comes  to  that." 

"Papa,"  said  Stella,  "you  are  just  an  old  suspidi 

absurd What  do  they  know  about  your  money?  They 

never  heard  your  name  before.  Of  course  ihey  had  heard 
of  me.  The  other  battalion  were  all  at  the  Ryde  ball, 
and  look  notes.  They  thought  I  was  an  American,  that 
shows  how  little  they  know  about  you." 

"That  means,  Stella,"  said  Miss  Mildmay,  "every- 
thing that  is  fast  and  fly-away.  I  wouldn't  brag  of  it  if 
1  were  you." 

"It  means  the  fashion,"    said  Mrs.  Shanks.     "Dear 
Stella  »>  like  that,  wiili  her  nice  clothes,  and  her  way 
rushing  at  everything,  and  never  minding.     Now  Kat' 
rine  is  English,  no  mistake  about  her — a  good  daugt 
don't  you  know — and  she'll  make  an  excellent 

"But  the  man  wi!I  have  to  put  down  his  mon^, 
piece  for  piece,  before  he  shall  have  her,  I  can  tell  you," 
said  the  master  of  the  house.  "Oh,  I'm  soft  if  you  like 
it,  and  over- indulgent,  and  let  tliem  have  all  their  own 
way;  but  there's  not  a  man  in  England  that  stands 
faster  when  it  comes  to  that." 

Stella  gave  her  sister  a  look,  and  a  little  nod  of 
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her  eyes  danced  and  her  hair  waved  a  little,  so 
It  and  fluffy  it  was,  with  that  slight  gesture.  It  seemed 
say,  We  shall  see!  It  said  to  Katherine,  "You  might 
slaod  that,  but  it  will  not  happen  with  me."  The  look 
and  the  gesture  were  full  of  a  triumphant  defiance. 
Stella  was  not  afraid  that  she  would  ever  fed  the 
restraining  grip  of  her  lather's  hand;  and  then  she 
thought  of  that  other  grip  upon  her  lingers,  and  shook 
her  shiny  hair  about  her  ears  more  triumphant  sliU. 

CHAPTER    IV. 

Stsxa.  however,  courageous  as  she  was,  was  not 
bold  enough  to  address  Sir  Charles  and  his  companion 
u  Qiariie  and  Algy  when  they  appeared,  not  next  day, 
but  some  days  later;  (or  their  engagements  with  Mrs. 
Seton  and  others  of  their  friends  were  not  so  lightly  to 
be  pushed  aside  for  the  attraction  of  her  society  as  the 
gjri  supposed.  It  was  a  little  disappointing  to  meet  them 
with  their  friends,  not  on  the  same  sudden  level  of 
intimacy  which  had  been  developed  by  the  picnic,  and 
lo  be  greeted  indifferendy,  "like  anybody  else,"  after 
that  entertainment  and  its  sudden  fervour  of  acquaint- 
ance. When,  however,  Mrs.  Seton  left  the  holel,  and 
the  young  men  had  no  longer  that  resource  in  their 
idleness,  lliey  appeared  at  the  ClifT  without  further 
vitation,  and  with  an  evident  disposition  to  profit  by  its 
hospitality  which  half  flattered  and  half  offended  the 
girls. 

"They  have  never  even  left  cards,"  said  Katherine, 
ifiet  the  picnic,   "but  now  that  their  friends  have  gone 

f  remember  tliat  you  asked  them,  Stella." 
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"Well,"  cried  Stella  "that  is  so  much  the  more 
friendly,  Do  you  suppose  they  haven't  hundreds  of 
places  to  go  to?  And  when  they  choose  us,  are  we  to 
be  disagreeable?    I  shan't  be  so  at  least." 

She  ran  downstairs  indeed  wreathed  with  smiles,  and 
received  them  with  an  eager  gratification,  which  was  very 
flattering  to  the  young  men,  who  opened  their  eyes  at 
the  luxury  of  the  luncheon  and  gave  each  other  a  look 
which  said  that  here  was  something  worth  the  trouble. 
Old  Mr.  Tredgold,  in  his  shabby  coat  and  his  slippers, 
was  a  curious  feature  in  the  group;  but  it  was  by  no 
means  out  of  keeping  that  a  rich  old  father,  who  had 
begun  life  with  half  a  crown,  should  tlius  fiilfil  his  part, 
and  the  young  men  laughed  at  his  jokes,  and  elevated 
an  eyebrow  at  each  other  across  the  table,  with  a  sense 
of  the  fun  of  it,  which  perplexed  and  disturbed  the  two 
young  women,  to  whom  they  were  still  figures  unaccus- 
tomed, about  whose  modes  and  manners  they  were  quite 
unassured.  Katherine  look  it  all  seriously,  with  an  in- 
clination towards  offence,  though  it  is  not  to  be  sup- 
posed that  the  advent  oi  two  young  officers,  more  or  less 
good-looking  and  a  novelty  in  her  life,  should  not  have 
exercised  a  tittle  influence  upon  her  also.  But  Stella 
was  in  a  state  of  suppressed  excitement  which  made  her 
eyes  shine  indeed,  and  brightened  her  colour,  but  was 
not  very  pleasant  to  behold  for  anyone  who  loved  her. 
She  was  half  offended  with  her  father  for  the  share  he 
took  in  the  conversation,  and  angry  with  the  young  meu 
who  listened  to  and  applauded  him,  without  remarking 
her  own  attempts  to  be  witty.  Her  voice,  though  it  was 
a  pretty  voice,  grew  a  little  shrill  in  her  endeavours  to 
attract  their  attention  and  to  secure  the  loud  outburata 
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of  laughter  which  had  been  used  to  accompaay  Mrs. 
Seton's  sallies.  What  was  it  about  Mrs.  Seton  which 
amused  them?  She  said  nothing  remarkable,  except  for 
mdeoess  and  foolishness,  and  yet  they  laughed;  but  to 
Stella's  funniest  remarks  they  gave  but  a  gape  of  inatlen- 
tioii,  and  concentrated  their  attention  on  her  father— on 
papa!    What  could  they  possibly  see  in  him? 

It  was  consolatory,  however,  when  they  all  went  out 
into  the  garden  after  lunch,  to  find  that  they  came  one 
on  each  side  of  her  instinctively  with  a  just  discrimina- 
tton,  leaving  Katherine  out.  Stella,  to  do  her  justice, 
did  not  want  Katherine  to  be  left  entirely  out  When 
her  own  iriuroph  was  assured  she  was  always  willing 
that  there  should  be  something  for  her  sister.  But  it 
was  well  at  least  that  the  strangers  should  recognise  that 
she  was  the  centre  of  everything.  She  led  them,  as  in 
duly  bound,  through  all  the  rare  trees  and  shrubs  which 
were  the  glory  of  the  Cliff.  "This  papa  had  brought  all 
the  way  from  Brazil,  or  somewhere.  It  is  the  first  one 
that  ever  was  grown  in  England;  and  just  look  at  tliose 
berries!  Wain,  the  gardener,  has  coaxed  them  to  grow, 
giving  them  all  sorts  of  nice  things  to  eat.  Oh,  I  couldn't 
tell  you  ail  he  has  given  ihem^old  rags  and  rusty  nails 
and  all  kinds  of  confectioneries!" 

"Their  dessert,  eh?"  said  Sir  Charles.  He  had 
stuck  his  glass  in  his  eye,  but  he  looked  gloomily  at  all 
the  wonderful  plants.  Algy  put  up  his  hand  to  his 
moustache,  under  which  his  mouth  gaped  more  open 
than  usual,  with  a  yawn.  Stella  remembered  thai  Mrs. 
Selon  had  proposed  to  pop  a  worm  into  it,  and  longed 
to  make  use,  tliough  at  second  hand,  of  that  famous 
"    1  had  not  the  courage.     They  looked  abouV 


■-blankly  even  while  she  discoursed,  with  roving  yet  vaci 
'  looks,  seeking  something  to  entertain  them.  Stella,  c 
not  entertain  them — oh,  dreadful  discovery!  She  did  not 
know  what  to  say;  her  pretty  face  began  to  wear  an 
anxious  look,  her  colour  became  hectic,  her  eyes  hollow 
with  eagerness,  her  voice  loud  and  shrill  with  the  strain. 
Mrs,  Seton  could  keep  them  going,  could  make  ihem 
laugh  at  nothing,  could  maintain  a  whirl  of  noisy  talk 
and  jest;  but  Stella  could  not  amuse  these  two  heavy 
young  men.  Their  opaque  eyes  went  roving  round  the 
beautiful  place  in  search  of  some  "fun,"  their  faces  grew 
more  and  more  blank.  It  was  Kalherine,  who  did  bg} 
pretend  to  be  amusing,  who  had  so  very  Ultle  to  say  I 
herself,  who  interposed: 

"Don't  you  think,"  she  said,  "Stella,  ihey  might  I 

to  look  at  the  view?    Sliplin  Harbour  is  so  pretty  u 

E  the  diff,  and  then  there  are  some  yachts." 

I        "Oh,  let's  look  at  the  yachts."  the  young  men  s 

pushing  forward  with  a  sudden  impulse  of  interesL 

bay  was  blazing  in  the  afternoon  sunshine,  the  dis 

cliff  a  dazzle  of  whiteness  striking  sharp  against  the  b 

of  sky  and  sea;  but  the  visitors  did  not  pause  upon  t 

.  thing  so  insignificant  as  the  view.     They  stumbled  over 

I  each  other  in  Iheir  anxiety  to  see  the  little  vessel  which 

lay  at  the  little  pier,   one  white  sail  showing  against  the 

same  brilliant  background.     Whose  was  it?    Jones's  for 

a  wager,  the  Lively  Jinny.      No,  no,  nothing  of  the  sort 

Howard's   the  Inscrulabit ,    buill  for  Napier,    don't   you 

know,  before  he  went  to  the  dogs." 

Stella  pressed  forward  into  liie  discussion  with  ques- 
tions which  she  did  not  know  to  be  irrelevant.  What 
was  the  meaning  of  clipper- rigged?     Did  raking  masts 
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^^^P»  Jinything  gainst  anyone's  ch^acter?     Which  was 

^^Br^h.  and  why  should  it  be  of  one  shape  rather  than 

mother?     Tlie  gentlemen  paid  veiy  little  attention  to 

her.     They  went  on  discussing  the  identity  of  the  toy 

ship  with  interest  and  fervour. 

"Why,  I  know  her  hke  the  paltn  of  my  hand,"  cried 
Sir  Charles.  "I  steered  her  through  that  last  westerly 
gale,  and  a  lough  one  it  was.  I  rather  think  if  anyone 
should  know  her,  it's  I.  The  Lively  Jinny,  and  a  livelier 
in  the  teeth  of  a  gale  \  never  wish  to  see." 

"Pooh!"  said  the  other.  "You're  as  blind  as  a  bat, 
Charlie,  everyone  knows;  you  wouldn't  know  your  best 
friend  at  that  distance.  It's  Howard's  little  schooner 
that  he  bought  when  poor  Napier  went  to " 

"I  tell  you  it's  Jinny,  the  fetish  of  Jones's  tribe.  I 
Ijnow  her  as  well  as  I  know  you.     Ten  to  one  in  sovs." 

"I'll  take  you,"  cried  the  other.  "Howard's,  and  a 
nice  litde  crafl;  but  never  answers  her  helm  as  she 
ought,  that's  why  he  calls  her  the  Imcrulahle." 

"WTiat  a  strange  thing,"  cried  Stella,  toiling  behind 
ihem  m  her  incomprehension,  "not  lo  answer  your  helm! 
What  is  your  helm,  and  what  does  it  say  to  you?  Per- 
haps she  doesn't  understand." 

This,  she  thought,  was  a  !a  mode  de  Mrs.  Selon,  but 
il  produced  no  effect,  not  even  a  smile. 

"You  could  see  the  figure-head  with  a  glass,"  said 
Captain  Scott  "Where's  the  glass,  Miss  Tredgold? 
There  ought  lo  be  a  glass  somewhere." 

"Jove!"  cried  Sir  Charles.  "Fancy  a  look-out  like 
this  anA  no  telescope.    What  could  the  people  be  think- 


"Vou  are  very  rude  lo  call  papa  and  me  ihe  ipeop\e," 
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cried  Stella,   almost  in  tears.     "Who  cares  for  i 
little  cockle-shell  of  a  boat?     But  it  is  a  good  thing  I 
least  that  it  gives  you  sometliing  to  talk  about— 
suppose  you  can  understand." 

"Hullo!"  said  the  one  visitor  to  the  Other,  under  J 
I  breath,  with  a  look  of  surprise. 

"If  il  is  only  a  glass  that  is  wanted,"  said  Katheia 
why  shouldn't  we  all  have  a  look?     There  is  a  1 
I  scope,  you  know,  upstairs." 

Stella  flashed  out  again  under  the  protection  of  tl 

■  suggestion.  "I'll  run,"  she  said,  being  in  reality  j 
l-conipliance  and  deeply  desirous  to  please,  "and  tell  c 
I  of  the  footmen  to  bring  it  down." 

"Too  much  trouble,"  and  "What  a  bore  for  yon  I 
f  have  us  on  your  hands!"  the  young  men  said. 

"Don't,   Stella,"   said  Katherine;    "they  had  1 
up  to  papa's  observatory,  where  they  can  see  i 
t  themselves." 

"Oh,  yes,"  cried  the  girl,  "come  along,  let's  g 
I'papa's  observatory,   that  will  be  something  for  yo 

■  do.     You    always   want   something    to   do,    don't 
l-Come  along,  coine  along!"     Stella  ran  on  before  t 
IwiUi  heated  cheeks  and  blazing  eyes.     It  was  not  t 
^she  was  .ingry  with  them,  but  with  herself,  to  think  t    ^ 

she  could  not  do  what  Mrs.  Seton  did.  She  could  not 
amuse  them,  or  keep  up  to  their  high  level  of  spirits, 
and  the  vacancy  of  the  look  which  came  over  both  their 
faces — the  mouth  of  Algy  under  his  moustache,  the 
eyes  of  Charlie  staring  blankly  about  in  search  of  a 
sensation — were  more  than  her  nerves  could  bear.  And 
yet  she  was  alarmed  beyond  measure,  feeling  her  own 
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prestige  in  question,  by  the  thought  that  they   might 
never  come  again. 

Papa's  observatory  was  a  terrace  on  the  leads  be- 
tween the  two  gables  where  the  big  telescope  stood. 
Was  it  a  pity,  or  was  it  not,  that  papa  was  there  in  his 
shabby  coat  sniffing  at  the  ships  as  they  went  out  to 
sea?  He  had  an  extended  prospect  on  all  sides,  and 
he  was  watching  a  speck  on  the  horizon  with  much  in- 
terest through  the  glass.  "Perhaps  you  young  fellows 
have  got  some  interest  in  the  shipping  like  me?"  he 
said.  "There,  don't  you  see  the  Haitch  and  the  Ho 
on  the  pennant  just  slipping  out  of  sight?  I  have  a 
deal  of  money  in  that  ship.  I  like  to  see  them  pass 
when  ifs  one  I  have  an  interest  in.  Put  your  little 
peeper  here,  Stella,  you'll  see  her  yet.  They  pay  very 
well  with  proper  care.  You  have  to  keep  your  wits 
about  you,  but  that's  the  case  with  all  investments. 
Want  to  see  any  particular  ship,  eh?  I  hope  you've 
got  some  money  in  'em,"  Mr.  Tredgold  said. 

"Oh,  papa,  take  your  horrid  thing  away;  you  know 
I  never  can  see  anything,"  cried  Stella.  "Now  look, 
now  look,  Sir  Charles!  Remember,  I  back  you.  The 
]mny  before  the  world." 

"Miss  Tredgold,  put  a  sixpence  on  me,"  said  Algy; 
"don't  let  a  poor  fellow  go  into  the  ring  unprotected. 
It's  Howard's  or  nobody's." 

"Betting?"  said  Mr.  Tredgold.  "It  is  not  a  thing  I 
approve  of,  but  we  all  do  it,  I  suppose.  That  little 
boat,  if  that  is  what  you're  thinking  of,  belongs  to  none 
of  those  names.  It's  neither  the  Jones  nor  the  Hoivard. 
It's  the  Stella,  after  that  little  girJ  oi  mine,  and  it's  toy 
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E  in  it  if  you  like  ^H 
'is  it  really,  really  for 


I  boat,   and  you  can  take  a  crui 
day  when  there's  no  wind." 
"Oh,   papa,"   cried  Stella, 
le?" 

"You  little  minx,"  said  Ihe  old  man  as  slie  kissed 
I  him,  "you  little  fair  weather  flatterer,  always  pleased 
L  when  you  get  something!  I  know  you,  (or  all  you  think 
I  you  keep  it  up  so  well.  Papa's  expected  always  to  be 
I  giving  you  something — the  only  use,  ain't  it?  of  an  old 
1  man.  It's  a  bit  late  in  the  season  to  buy  a  boat,  but  1 
I  got  it  a  bargain,  a  great  bargain." 

"Then  it  was  Jones's,"  cried  Sir  Charles. 
"Then  Howard  was  the  man,"  cried  his  friend. 
"That's  delightful,"  cried  Stella,  clapping  her  hands. 
"Do  keep  it  upl     I  will   put  all    my   money    on   Sir 
Charles."     And  they  were  so  kind  Uiat  they  laughed 
with   her,   admiring  the  skip  and  dance  of  excitement 
which  she  performed  for  their  pleasure.     But  when  it 
.  turned  out  that  Mr.  Tredgold  did  not  know  from  whom 
he  had  bought  the  boat,  and  that  the  figure-head  had 
been  removed  to  make  room  for  a  lovely  wooden   lady 
uid  gold  with  a  star  on  her  forehead,   specu- 
lation  grew   more   and    more  lively  than  ever.      It  was 
Stella,   in  the  excitement  of  that  unexpected  success, 
who  proposed  to  run  down  to  the  pier  to  examine  into 
I  the  yadil  and  see  il  any  solution  was  possible.     "We 
I  have  a  private  way,"  she  cried.     "I'll  show  you  if  you'd 
I  like  to  come;  and  I  want  to  see  my  yacht,  and  if  the 
f  Stella  on  it  is  like  me,    and  if  it  is  pretty  inside,    and 
Everything.     And,   Kale,    while  we're  gone,    you  might 
I  order  tea.     Papa,  did  you  say  the  Stella  on  the  figure- 
Jike  me?  ' 
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fto^hing  that  is  wooden  could  be  like  you,"  said 
iries  graciously.  It  was  as  if  an  oracle  had  spoken. 
Alg)-  opened  his  mouth  under  his  moustache  with  a 
laugh  or  gape  which  made  Stelk  long  there  and  then 
to  repeat  Sirs.  Scton's  elegant  jest.  She  was  almost 
bold  enough  in  the  flush  of  spirits  which  Sir  Charles's 
compliraeot  bad  called  forth. 

"I  wish  Stella  would  not  rush  about  with  those 
men,"  said  Kaiherine,  as  the  ndse  of  their  steps  died 
kway  upon  the  stairs. 

"Jealous,  eh?"  said  her  father.  "Welt,  I  don't 
■ooder — and  they  can't  both  have  her.  One  of  them 
n^  have  done  the  civil  by  you,  Katie — but  they're 
alfish  bralcs,  you  know,  are  men." 

Kaiherine  perhaps  walked  too  solemnly  away  in  die 
Blidit  of  tliis  unpalatable  consolation,  and  was  unduti- 
idly  irritated  by  her  father's  tin-tinkle  of  a  laugh.  She 
lu  not  jealous,  but  the  feeling  perhaps  was  not  much 
unlike  thai  unlovely  sentiment  She  declared  indignantly 
to  hereelf  that  she  did  not  want  them  to  "do  the  civil" 
In  her,  these  dull  frivolous  young  men,  and  that  it  was 
in  lie  last  degree  injurious  to  her  to  suggest  anything 
rfltie  son.  It  was  hopeless  to  make  her  father  see  what 
VIS  her  point  of  view,  or  realise  her  feelings— as  hope- 
leu  as  it  was  to  make  Stella  perceive  how  little  At  it 
ins  that  she  should  woo  the  favour  of  these  rude 
ttnngers.  Mrs.  Seton  might  do  jt  with  thai  foolish 
desire  to  drag  about  a  train  with  he^  to  pose  as  a  con- 
'[ueiOT,  to — —  Katherine  did  not  know  what  words  to 
ue.  But  Stella,  a  girll  Stella,  who  was  full  of  real 
diann,  who  was  fit  for  so  much  belter  thingsl  On  the 
rhoic,  Katherine  found  il  was  better  to  fulfil  the  V\ome\f 
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duties  ihai  were  hers  and  give  her  orders  about  the 
It  was  the  pari  in  life  that  was  apportioned  to  her, 
why  should  she  object  to  it?  It  might  not  be  the 
liveliest,  but  surely  it  was  a  more  befitting  situation  than 
Stella's  rash  after  novelty,  her  strain  to  please.  And 
whom  to  please?  People  who  sneered  at  them  beioFe 
their  faces  and  did  not  take  pains  to  be  civil — not  even 
to  Stella. 

U  did  her  good  to  go  out  into  the  air,  to  select  the 
spot   under   the   acacia  where    the  tea-table  stood  so 
prettily,  with  its  shining  white.    It  was  still  warm,  extra- 
ordinary for  October.     She  sat  down  there  gazing  out 
upon  the  radiance  of  the  sea  and  sky;  the  rocky  fringe 
of  sand  was  invisible,  and  so  was  the  town  and  harbour 
which  lay  at  the  foot  of  the  cliff;  beyond  the  light  fringe 
.   of  the  tamarisk  trees  which  grew  there  as  luxuriantly  as 
warmer  countries  there  was  nothing  but  the  sunny 
I  expanse  of  the  water,  dazzling  under  the  Western  sun, 
I   which  was  by  this  time  low,  shining  level  in  the  eyes  of 
i  the  solitary  gazer.     She  saw,  almost  without  seeing  it, 
I  the  white  sail  of  a  yacht  suddenly  gleam  into  the  middle 
I  of  the  prospect  before  her,  coming  out  all  at  once  from 
I  the  haven  under  the  hill.     Someone  was  going  out  for  a 
1  little  late  iodeedi  but  what  could  be  more  beauti- 
f  fill  or  tempting  than  this  glorious  afternoon!     Katherine 
sighed  softly  with  a  half  sensation  of  envy.    A  little  puff 
of  air   came   over  her,    blowing  about  the  h'ghl  acacia 
'  foliage  overhead,  and  bringing  down  a  little  shower  of 
faintly  yellow  leaves.     The  little  yacht  felt  it  even  more 
than  the  acacia  did.     It  seemed  to  waver  a  liltle,  then 
changed  its  course,  following  the  impulse  of  the  breeze 
into  the  open.     Katherine  wondered   indifferently 
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it  could  be.  The  yachting  people  were  mostly  gone 
from  the  neighbourhood.  They  were  off  on  their  longer 
voyages,  or  they  had  laid  up  their  boats  for  the  season. 
And  there  had  begun  to  grow  a  windy  look,  such  as 
dwellers  by  the  sea  soon  learn  to  recognise  about  the 
sky.  Katherine  wished  calmly  to  herself  in  her  ignor- 
ance of  who  these  people  were  that  they  might  not  go 
too  far. 

She  was  sitting  thus  musing  and  wondering  a  little 
that  Stella  and  her  cavaliers  did  not  come  back  for  tea, 
when  the  sound  of  her  father's  stick  from  the  porch  of 
the  house  startled  her,  and  a  loud  discussion  with  some- 
body which  he  seemed  to  be  carrying  on  within.  He 
came  out  presently,  limping  along  with  his  stick  and 
with  a  great  air  of  excitement.  "I  said  they  were  only 
to  go  when  there  was  no  wind.  Didn't  you  hear  me, 
Katie?  When  there  was  no  wind — I  said  it  as  plain 
as  anything.  And  look  at  that;  look  at  that!"  He  was 
stammering  with  excitement,  and  could  scarcely  keep 
his  standing  in  his  unusual  excitement 

"What  is  the  matter,  papa?  Look  at  what?  Oh, 
the  boat  But  we  have  nothing  to  do  with  any  boat," 
she  cried.  "Why  should  you  disturb  yourself?  The 
people  can  surely  take  care  of Papa!  what  is  it?" 

He  had  sunk  into  a  chair,  one  of  those  set  ready 
on  the  grass  for  Stella  and  her  friends,  and  was  growing 
purple  in  the  face  and  panting  for  breath.  "You  fool! 
you  fool!  Stella,"  he  cried,  "Stella,  my  little  girl.  Oh, 
Pll  be  even  with  those  young  fools  when  I  catch  them. 
They  want  to  drown  her.  They  want  to  run  away  with 
her.     Stella!  my  little  girl!" 

Katherine  had  awakewed  to  the  fact  before  \lve^e 
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iDtemipted  words  were  half  uttered.  And  naturally 
wliat  she  did  was  perfectly  unreasonable.  She  rushed 
to  the  edge  of  the  cliff,  waving  aloft  the  white  parasol 
in  her  hand,  beckoning  wildly,  and  crying,  "Come  back, 
come  back!"  She  called  all  the  servants,  the  gardener 
and  his  man,  the  footmen  who  were  looking  out  alarmed 
from  the  porch.  "Go,  go,"  she  cried,  stamping  her  foot, 
"and  bring  them  back;  go  and  bring  them  back!"  There 
was  much  rushing  and  running,  and  one  at  least  of  the 
men  flung  himself  helter-skelter  down  the  steep  stair 
that  led  to  the  beach,  while  the  gardeners  stood  gazing 
from  the  cliff.  Katherine  dapped  her  hands  in  her  ex- 
citement, giving  wild  orders.  "Go!  go!  don't  stand 
there  as  if  nothing  could  be  done;  go  and  bring  them 
back!" 

"Not  to  contradict  you.  Miss  Katherine "  the 

gardener  began. 

"Oh,  don't  speak  to  me — don't  stand  talking — go, 
go,  and  bring  ihem  back." 

Mr.  Tredgold  had  recovered  his  breath  a  little.  "Let 
us  think,"  he  said — ''let  us  think,  and  don't  talk  non- 
sense, Kate.  There's  a  breeze  blowing  up,  and  where 
will  it  drive  them  to,  gardener?  Man,  can't  you  tell 
where  it'll  drive  them  to?  Round  by  the  Needles,  I 
shouldn't  wonder,  the  dangerousest  coast.  Oh,  ray  littk 
girl,  my  little  girl!  Shall  I  ever  see  her  again? 
me  that  said  they  were  never  to  go  out  but  when  t 
was  no  wind." 

"Not  to  the  Needles,  sir — not  to  the  Needles  v 
there's  a  westerly  breeze.  More  likely  round  the  difls 
Bcmbridge  way;  and  who  can  stop  'em  when  they're 
once  out?     It's  only  a  little  cruise;   let  'em  alone  and 
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they'll  come  liome,  with  iheir  tails  be'iud  them, 
th>-iDe  saya." 

"And  I  said  ihey  were  only  to  go  out  if  there  was 
no  wind,  gardener!"  Tlie  old  gentleman  was  almost 
weeping  with  alann  and  anxiety,  but  yet  he  was  com- 
forted by  what  the  man  said. 

"They  are  going  the  contrary  way,"  cried  Katherine. 
"Bless  you,  miss,  that's  tacking,  to  catch  the  breeze. 
Tliey  couldn't  go  far,  sir,  could  they?  without  no  wind." 
".\nd  that's  just  what  I  wanted,  that  they  should  not 
go  far— just  a  little  about  in  the  bay  to  please  her.  Oh, 
tny  litllc  girl!  She  will  be  dead  with  fright;  she  will 
atch  her  death  of  cold,  she  will." 

"Not  a  bit,  sir,"  cried  the  gardener.  "Miss  Stella's 
i  very  plucky  one.  She'll  enjoy  the  run,  she'll  enjoy 
the  danger." 

"The  daugerl"  cried  father  and  sister  together. 
"What  a  fool  I  ami    There  ain't  none,  no  more  than 
ifliiey  was  in  a  duck  pond,"  the  gardener  said. 

And,  indeed,  to  see  the  white  sail  flying  In  the  sun- 
Bfaue  over  the  blue  sea,  there  did  not  seem  much  ap»- 
praiance  of  danger.  With  his  first  apprehensions  quieted 
dnwii,  Mr.  Tredgold  st\imbled  with  tlie  help  of  his 
daughter's  arm  to  the  edge  of  the  cliff  within  the  feathery 
iine  of  the  tamarisk  trees,  attended  closely  by  the  gar- 
dener, who,  as  an  islander  born,  was  supposed  to  know 
Hmething  of  the  sea.  The  hearts  of  the  anxious  gazers 
bcttuted  as  the  little  yacht  danced  over  the  water, 
|otng  down  when  she  made  a  little  lurch  and  curtsey 
before  the  breeze,  and  up  when  she  went  steadily  by 
ilie  wiad,  making  one  of  those  long  tacks  which  the 
^wj^er  explained  were  all  made,  though  they  seemed 
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to  lead  the  litlJe  craft  so  far  away,  with  the  ohjectg^f 
gettiag  back.  ^H 

"Them  two  young  gentlemen,  they  knows  what  they^ 
about,"  the  gardener  said. 

"And  there's  a  sailor-man  on  board,"  said  Mr,  Tred- 
gold— "a  man  that  knows  everything  about  it,  one  of 
the  crew  whose  business  it  is——" 

"I  don't  see  no  third  man,"  said  the  gardener  doubt- 
fully. 

"Oh,  yes,  yes,  there's  a  sailor-man,"  cried  the  father. 
The  old  gentleman  spoke  with  a  kind  of  sob  in  his 
throat;  he  was  ready  to  cry  with  weakness  and  trouble 
and  exasperation,  as  the  little  vessel,  instead  of  replying 
to  the  cries  and  wailings  of  his  anxiety  by  coming  right 
home  as  seemed  to  him  the  simplest  way,  went  on  tack- 
ing and  turning,  sailing  further  and  further  off,  then 
heeling  over  as  if  she  would  go  down,  then  fluttering 
with  an  empty  sail  that  hung  about  the  mast  before  she 
struck  off  in  another  direction,  but  never  turning  back, 
"They  are  taking  her  off  to  America!"  he  cried,  half 
weeping,  leaning  heavily  on  Katherine's  arm. 

"They're  tacking,  sir,  tacking,  to  bring  her  in,"  said 
the  gardener. 

"Oh,  don't  speak  to  me!"  cried  the  unhappy  father; 
"they  are  carrying  her  off  to  America.   Who  was  it  said 
there  was  nothing   between   this  and   America,    Katie? 
f  Oh,  my  little  girl!  my  little  girl  I" 

And  it  may  be  partly  imagined  what  were  the  feel- 
ings of  those  inexperienced  and  anxious  people  when 
the  early  October  evening  began  to  fall,  and  the  blue 
sky  to  be  covered  with  clouds  flying,  gathering,  and  dis- 
M^avBg  before  a  freshening  westerly  gale. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

I  WILL  not  enter  in  detail  into  the  feelings  of  the 
father  and  sister  on  this  alarming  and  dreadful  night 
No  tragedy  followed,  the  reader  will  feel  well  assured, 
or  this  history  would  never  have  been  written.  But  the 
wind  rose  till  it  blew  what  the  sailors  called  half  a  gale. 
It  seemed  to  Katherine  a  hurricane — a  horrible  tempest, 
in  which  no  such  slender  craft  as  that  in  which  Stella 
had  gone  forth  had  a  chance  for  life;  and  indeed  the 
men  on  the  pier  with  their  conjectures  as  to  what  might 
have  happened  were  not  encouraging.  She  might  have 
fetched  Ventnor  or  one  of  those  places  by  a  long  tack. 
She  might  have  been  driven  out  to  the  Needles.  She 
m^htn't  know  her  way  with  those  gentlemen  only  as 
was  famous  sailors  with  a  fair  wind,  but  not  used  to 
dirty  weather.  Katherine  spent  all  the  night  on  the  pier 
gazing  out  upon  the  waste  of  water  now  and  then  lighted 
up  by  a  fitful  moon.  What  a  change — what  a  change 
from  the  golden  afternoon!  And  what  a  difference  from 
her  own  thoughts! — a  little  grudging  of  Stella's  all-success, 
a  little  wounded  to  feel  herself  always  in  the  shade,  and 
the  horrible  suggestion  of  Stella's  loss,  the  dread  that 
overwhelmed  her  imagination  and  took  all  her  courage 
from  her.  She  stood  on  the  end  of  the  pier,  with  the 
wind — that  wind  which  had  driven  Stella  forth  out  of 
sound  and  sight — blowing  her  about,  wrapping  her  skirts 
round  her,  loosing  her  hair,  making  her  hold  tight  to  the 
raD  lest  she  should  be  blown  away.  Why  should  she 
hold  tight?  What  did  it  matter,  if  Stella  were  gone, 
whether  she  kept  her  footing  or  not?    She  could  ncvet 
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take  Stella's  place  with  anyone.  Her  fatlier  would  grudge 
her  very  existence  that  could  not  be  sacrificed  to  save 
Stella.  Already  he  had  begun  to  reproach  her.  Why 
did  you  let  her  go?  What  is  the  use  of  an  elder  sister 
to  3  girl  if  she  doesn't  interfere  in  such  a  case?  And 
three  years  older,  that  ought  to  have  been  a  mother 
to  her. 

Thus  Mr.  Tredgold  had  babbled  in  his  misery  before 
he  was  persuaded  to  lie  down  to  awail  news  which  no- 
thing diat  could  be  done  would  make  any  quicker.  He 
had  clamoured  to  send  out  boats — any  number — afler 
Stella.  He  had  insisted  upon  hiring  a  steamer  to  go  out 
in  quest  of  her:  but  telegrams  had  to  be  sent  far  and 
wide  and  frantic  messengers  to  Ryde — even  to  Ports- 
mouth— before  he  could  get  what  he  wanted.  And  in 
the  meantime  the  night  had  fallen,  the  wind  had  risen, 
and  out  of  that  blackness  and  those  dashing  waves, 
which  could  be  heard  without  being  seen,  there  cAme 
no  sign  of  the  boat.  Never  had  such  a  night  passed 
over  the  peaceful  place.  There  had  been  sailors  and 
fishermen  in  danger  many  a  lime,  and  distracted  women 
on  the  pier;  but  what  was  that  to  the  agony  of  a  mil- 
lionaire who  had  been  accustomed  to  do  everything  with 
his  wealth,  and  now  raged  and  foamed  at  the  mouth 
because  he  could  do  nothing?  What  was  all  his  wealth 
to  him?  He  was  as  powerless  as  the  poor  mother  of 
that  sailor-boy  who  was  lost  (there  were  so  many,  so 
many  of  them),  and  who  had  not  a  shilling  in  the  world. 
Not  a  shilling  in  the  woild!  ll  was  exactly  as  if  Mr. 
Tredgold  had  come  to  that.  What  could  he  do  with  all 
"  "■  thousands?  Oh,  send  out  a  tug  from  Portsmouth, 
send  out  the  fastest  feny-boat  from  Ryde,  send  out  the 
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whole  fleet — fishing  cobles,  pleasure  boats  ^everything 
ihat  was  in  Sliptiii  Harbour!  Send  everything,  every- 
thing that  had  a  sail  or  an  oar,  not  to  say  a  steam 
engine.  A  hundred  pounds,  a  thousand  pounds — any- 
thing to  the  man  who  wotild  bring  Slella  back! 

The  litUe  harbour  was  in  wild  commotion  with  all 
these  offers.  There  were  not  many  boats,  but  they  were 
all  preparing;  the  men  clattering  down  the  rolling  shingle, 
with  women  after  them  calling  to  them  to  take  care,  or 
not  to  go  out  in  the  teeth  of  the  gale.  "If  you're  lost 
too  what  good  will  that  do?"  they  shrieked  in  the  wind, 
their  hair  flying  like  Katherine's,  but  not  so  speechless 
3s  she  was.  The  darkness,  the  flaring  feeble  lights,  the 
stii  and  noise  on  the  shore,  with  these  shrieking  voices 
breaking  in,  made  a  sort  of  Pandemonium  unseen,  taking 
double  horror  from  the  fact  that  it  was  almost  all  sound 
and  sensation,  made  visible  occasionally  by  the  gleam 
of  the  moon  between  the  flying  clouds.  Mr.  Tredgold's 
hoase  on  the  cliff  blazed  with  lights  from  every  window, 
and  a  great  pan  of  Are  wildly  blazing,  sending  up  great 
shadows  of  black  smoke,  was  lit  on  the  end  of  the  pier 
— everything  that  could  be  done  to  guide  them  back,  to 
tadicate  the  way.  Nothing  of  that  sort  was  done  when 
ibe  fishermen  were  battling  for  their  lives.  But  what 
did  it  all  matter,  what  was  the  good  of  it  all?  Millionaire 
aad  psuper  stood  on  the  same  level,  hopeless,  tearing 
their  hair,  praying  their  hearts  out,  on  the  blind  margin 
of  thai  wild  invisible  sea. 

There  was  a  horrible  warning  of  dawn  in  the  black- 
ness when  Stella,  soaked  to  the  skin,  her  hair  lashing 
I       about  her  unconscious  face  like  whips,  and  far  more  dead 
^prthm  alive,   was  at  iast  carried  borne.     I  believe  thete 
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^^^K    were  great  controversies  afterwards  between  the  steam- 

^^^V     tug  aj]d  the  fishing  boats  which  claimed  to  have  saved 

*  her — controversies  which  might  have  been  spared,  since 

Mr.  Tredgold  paid  neither,  fortified  by  the  statement  of 

I the  yachtsmen  that  neither  had  been  of  any  use,  and 

^^H  that  the  Sle//it  had  at  last  blundered  her  way  back  of 
^^^H  her  own  accord  and  their  superior  management.  He 
^^^P*  had  to  pay  for  the  tug,  which  put  forth  by  his  orders, 
^^^  but  only  as  much  as  was  barely  necessary,  with  no  such 
gratuity  as  the  men  had  hoped  for;  while  to  the  fishers 
he  would  give  nothing,  and  Katherine's  allowance  was 
^^^  all  expended  for  six  months  in  advance  in  recompensing 
^^^L  these  clamorous  rescuers  who  had  not  succeeded  in  res- 
^^^H   cuing  anyone. 

^^^f  Stella  was  very  111  for  a  few  days;  when  she  recovered 

^^^  the  wetting  and  the  cold,  then  she  was  ill  of  the  imagina- 
tion, recalling  more  clearly  than  at  first  all  the  horrors 
which  she  h;id  passed  through.  As  soon  as  she  was 
^^^_  well  enough  to  recover  the  use  of  her  tongue  she  did 
^^^^a  nothing  but  talk  of  this  tremendous  experience  in  her 
^^^H  life,  growing  proud  of  it  as  she  got  a  little  way  beyond 
^^^1  it  and  saw  the  thrilling  character  of  the  episode  in  full 
f  proportion.     At  first   she  would  faint  away,   or   rather, 

almost  faint  away  (between  two  which  things  there  is  an 
u  immense  difference),  as  she  recalled  the  incidents  of  that 

^^^B    night     But  after  awhile  they  became  her  favourite  and 
^^^H  most    delightful    subjects  of  conversation.      She    enter- 
^^^^p:  tained  all  her  friends  with  the  account  of  her  advetiture 
^^^1     as  she  lay  pale,  with  her  pretty  hair  streaming  over  bs^^ 
"  pillow,  not  yet  allowed  to  get  up  after  all  she  had  gOI^H 

through,  but  able  to  receive  her  habitual  visitors.        ^^| 
I "The  feeling  that  came  over  me  when  it  got  d4^^| 
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oh!  I  can't  describe  what  it  was,"  said  Stella.  "I  thought 
it  was  1  shadow  at  first  The  sail  throws  such  a  shadow 
sometines;  it's  like  a  great  bird  settling  down  with  its 
big  win^.  But  when  it  came  down  all  round  and  one 
saw  it  wasn't  a  shadow,  but  darkness — night! — oh,  how 
horrible  it  was!  I  thought  I  should  have  died,  out  there 
oa  the  great  waves  and  the  water  dashing  into  the  boat, 
and  the  cliffs  growing  fainter  and  fainter,  and  the  hor- 
rible, horrible  dark!" 

''Stella  dear,  don't  excite  yourself  again.  It  is  all 
ovtTf  God  be  praised." 

"Yes,  if s  all  over.  It  is  easy  for  you  people  to  speak 
who  have  never  been  lost  at  sea.  It  will  never  be  over 
for  me.  If  I  were  to  live  to  be  a  hundred  I  should  feel 
it  an  the  same.  The  hauling  up  and  the  hauling  down 
of  that  dreadful  sail,  carrying  us  right  away  out  into  the 
sea  when  we  wanted  to  get  home,  and  then  flopping 
down  all  in  a  moment,  while  we  rocked  and  pitched  till 
I  felt  I  must  be  pitched  out  Oh,  how  I  implored 
them  to  go  back!  'Just  turn  back!'  I  cried.  'Why 
don't  you  turn  back?  We  are  always  going  further  and 
further,  instead  of  nearer.  And  oh !  what  will  papa  say 
and  Katherine?'  They  laughed  at  first,  and  told  me 
they  were  tacking,  and  I  begged  them,  for  Heaven's 
sake,  not  to  tack,  but  to  run  home.  But  they  would 
not  listen  to  me.  Oh,  they  are  all  very  nice  and  do 
what  you  like  when  it  doesn't  matter;  but  when  it's 
risking  your  life,  and  you  hate  them  and  are  miserable 
and  can't  help  yourself,  then  they  take  their  own  way." 

"But  they  couldn't  help  it  either,"  cried  Evel)m,  the 
rector's  daughter.  "They  had  to  tack;  they  could  not 
run  home  when  the  wind  was  against  them." 
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"What  do  I  care  about  the  wind?"  cried  St 
"They  sliould  not  have  made  me  go  out  if  there  was 
wind.  Papa  said  we  were  never  to  go  out  in  a  wind. 
I  told  them  so.  I  said,  'You  ought  not  to  have  brought 
me  out.'  They  said  it  was  nothing  to  speak  of.  I 
■wonder  what  it  is  when  it  is  something  to  speak  ofJ 
And  then  we  shipped  a  sea,  as  they  called  it,  and  I  got 
drenched  to  the  very  skin.  Oh,  I  don't  say  they  were 
not  kind.  They  took  off  their  coats  and  put  them  round 
but  what  did  that  do  for  me?  I  was  chilled  lo  the 
bone.  Oh,  you  can't  think  how  dreadful  it  is  to  lie 
Bee  those  sails  swaying  and  to  hear  the  men  moiii 
about  and  saying  dreadful  things  to  each  other,  and  the 
boat  moving  up  and  down.  Oh!"  cried  Stella,  clasping 
her  hands  togetlier  and  looking  as  if  once  more  she  was 
about  almost  to  faint  away. 

"Slella,  spare  yourself,  dear.     Try  to  forget  it] 
to  think  of  something  else.    It  is  too  much  for  you 
you  dwell  on  it,"  Kalherine  said. 

Dwell  on  it!"  cried  Stella,  reviving  instantly, 
is  very  dear  that  you  never  were  in  danger  of  your 
Kate." 

4  in  danger  o{ your  life,"  cried  Kalherine,  "and 
I  think  that  was  worse.  Oh,  I  could  tell  you  a  story, 
too,  of  that  night  on  the  pier,  looking  out  on  the  black- 
and  thinking  every  moment — but  don't  let  us  think 
of  it,  it  is  too  much.  Thank  God,  it  is  all  over,  and 
you  are  quite  safe  now." 

"It  is  very  different  standing  upon  the  pier,  and 
doubt  saying  to  yourself  what  a  fool  Slella  was  to 
out;  she  just  deserves  it  all  for  making  papa  so  unha] 
and  keeping  me  out  of  bed.    Oh,  I  know  that| 
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I  were  thinking!  and  being  like  me  with  only  a  plank 
;  and — don't  you  know?  The  one  is  very, 
very  different  from  the  other,  I  can  tell  you,"  Stella  said, 
wHh  a  little  flush  on  her  cheek. 

And  the  Stanley  girls  who  were  her  audience  agreed 
with  her,  with  a  strong  sense  that  to  be  the  heroine  of 
such  an  adventure  was.  after  all,  when  it  was  over,  one 
of  the  most  delightful  things  in  the  world.  Her  father  also 
agreed  with  her,  who  Came  stumping  with  his  stick  up 
the  staus,  bis  own  room  being  below,  and  took  no 
grcjiter  delight  Uian  to  sit  by  her  bedside  aiid  hear  her 
go  over  the  story  again  and  again. 

"Ill  sell  that  little  beasl  of  a  boat.  I'l!  have  her 
broken  up  for  firewood,  To  think  I  should  have  paid 
such  a  lot  of  money  for  her,  and  her  nearly  to  drown 
my  Utile  girl!" 

"Ob,  don't  do  that,  papa,"  said  Stella:  "when  it's 
(juite  safe  and  there  is  no  wind  1  should  tike  perhaps 
10  go  out  in  her  again,  just  to  see.  But  to  be  sure 
there  was  no  wind  when  we  went  out — ^jusl  a  very  little, 
)ast  enough  to  lili  the  sail,  they  said;  but  you  can  never 
trust  to  a  wind.  1  said  1  shouldn't  go,  only  just  for  ten 
minutes  to  try  how  I  liked  it;  and  then  that  horrid 
gale  came  on  to  blow,  and  they  began  to  tack,  as  they 
caD  it.  Such  nonsense  that  tacking,  papal  when  they 
b^an  it  I  said,  'Why,  we're  going  further  off  than  ever; 
wlut  I  want  is  to  get  home.'" 

"They  paid  no  attention,  I  suppose — they  thought 
they  knew  better,"  said  Mr.  Tredgold. 

"They  always  think  they  know  belter,"  cried  Stella, 
with  indignation.  "And  oh,  when  it  came  on  to  be 
datk,  and  the  wind  alwu/i  rising,  and  the  water  comwv^ 
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1  buckets  full!    Were  you  ever  at  se; 
'  papa?" 

"Never,  my  pet,"  said  Mr.  Tredgold,  "Inisl  me  for 
that  I  never  let  myself  go  off  linn  land,  except  some- 
times in  a  penny  steamboat,  that's  dangerous  enough. 
Sometimes  t!ie  boilers  blow  up,  or  you  run  into  some 
other  boat;  but  on  the  sea,  not  if  I  know  it,  Slella." 

"But  I  have,"  said  the  girl.  "A  steamboat!  within 
the  two  banks  of  a  riverl  You  know  nothing,  nothing 
about  it,  neither  does  Catherine.  Some  sailors,  I  believe, 
might  go  voyages  for  years  and  never  see  anything  so 
bad  as  that  night  Why,  the  waves  were  mountains 
high,  and  then  you  seemed  to  slide  down  to  the  bottom 
as  if  you  were  going — oh!  hold  me,  hold  me,  papa,  or 
I  shall  feel  as  if  I  were  going  again." 

"Poor  little  Stella,"  said  Mr.  Tredgold,  "poor  little 
girl!  What  a  thing  for  her  to  go  through,  so  early  in 
life!  But  I'd  like  to  do  something  to  those  men.  I'd 
like  to  punish  them  for  taking  advantage  of  a  child  like 
that,  all  to  get  hold  of  my  new  boat,  and  sliow  how 
clever  they  were  with  their  tacking  and  all  that.  Con- 
found their  tacking!  If  it  hadn't  been  for  their  tacking 
she  might  have  got  back  to  dinner  and  saved  us  such 
a  miserable  night" 

"What  was  your  miserable  night  in  comparison  to 
mine?"  cried  Stella,  scornfully.  "1  believe  you  both 
think  it  was  as  bad  as  being  out  at  sea,  only  because 
you  did  not  gel  your  dinner  at  the  proper  time  and  were 
kept  longer  than  usual  out  of  bed." 

"We  must  not  forget,"  said  Katherine,  "that  after  all, 
I  though  ihey  might  be  to  blame  in  going  out,  these  gcollc- 
^d  her  life." 
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^^^pi  doD'i  know  about  that,"  said  the  old  i 
^D^feve  it  was  my  lug  that  saved  her  life.     It 

that  put  her  life  in  danger,  if  you  please.  I'd  like  just 
to  break  them  in  the  army,  or  sell  them  up,  or  some- 
thing; idle  fellows  doing  notliing,  strolling  about  to  see 
what  mischief  they  can  find  to  do." 

"Oh.  they  are  very  nice,"  said  Stella.  "You  shan't 
do  anything  to  them,  papa.  I  am  great  chums  wilh 
Chariie  and  Algy;  they  are  such  nice  boys,  really,  when 
you  come  to  know  them;  tliey  took  off  their  coats  to 
keep  me  warm.  I  should  have  had  inHammation  of  the 
lungs  or  something  if  I  had  not  had  their  coats.  I  was 
shivering  so," 

"And  do  you  know,"  said  Katherbe,  "one  of  them 
is  ill,  as  Stella  perhaps  might  have  been  if  he  had  not 
uAen  off  his  coat." 

"Oh,  which  is  that?"  cried  Stella;  "oh,  do  find  out 
which  is  that?  It  must  be  Algy,  I  think.  Algy  is  the 
delicate  one.  He  never  is  good  for  much — he  gives  in, 
you  know,  so  soon.  He  is  so  weedy,  long,  and  thin,  and 
no  stamina,  that  is  what  the  others  say." 

"And  is  Uiat  all  the  pity  you  have  for  him,  Stella? 
when  it  was  to  save  you " 

"It  was  not  to  save  me,"  cried  Stella,  raising  herself 
in  her  bed  with  flushed  clieeks,  "it  was  to  save  himself! 
if  I  hadn't  been  saved  where  would  they  have  been? 
They  would  have  gone  to  the  bottom  too.  Oh,  I  can't 
see  that  I'm  so  much  obliged  to  them  as  all  that!  What 
they  did  they  did  for  themselves  far  more  than  for  me. 
We  were  all  in  the  same  boat,  and  if  I  had  been  drowned 
they  would  have  been  drowned  loo.  I  hope,  though," 
'  B  uid,  more  amiably',  "that  A}gy  will  gel  beltet  \i  A's 
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he  that  is  ill,  And  it  must  be  he.  Charlie  is  as  strong 
as  a  horse.  He  never  feels  anything.  Papa,  1  hope 
you  will  send  him  grapes  and  things.  I  shall  go  and 
see  him  as  soon  as  1  am  well," 

"You  go  and  see  a  young  fellow— in  his  room! 
You  shall  do  nothing  of  the  sort,  Stella.  Things  may 
be  changed  from  my  lime,  and  I  suppose  they  are,  but 
for  a  girl  to  go  and  visit  a  young  fellow — in  his " 

Stella  smiled  a  disdainful  and  amused  smile  as  she 
lay  back  on  her  pillow.  "You  may  be  sure,  papa,"  she 
said,  "that  I  certainly  shall.  I  will  go  and  nurse  him, 
unless  he  has  someone  already.  I  ought  to  nurse  the 
man  who  helped  to  save  my  life." 

"You    are    a    little    self-willed,    wrong-headed 

Katherine,  you  had  better  take  care.  I  will  make  you 
answer  for  it  if  she  does  anything  so  silly — a  chit  of  a 
girll  I'll  speak  to  Dr.  Dobson.  I'll  send  to — to  the 
War  Office.     I'll  have  him  carted  away." 

"Is  poor  Algy  here,  Kate?  Where  is  he — at  the 
hotel?  Oh,  you  dreadful  hard-hearted  people  to  let  him 
go  to  the  hotel  when  you  knew  he  had  saved  my  life. 
Papa,  go  away,  and  let  me  get  dressed.  I  must  find 
out  how  he  is.  I  must  go  to  him,  poor  fellow.  Per- 
haps the  sight  of  me  and  to  see  that  I  am  better  will 
do  him  good.     Go  away,  please,  papa." 

"I'll  not  budge  a  step,"  cried  the  old  gentleman. 
"Katie,  Katie,  she'll  work  herself  into  a  fever.  She'll 
make  herself  ill,  and  then  what  shall  we  do?" 

very  ill   already,'"  said  Stella,   with  a  cough. 
being  thnist  into  my  grave.     Let  them  bring  us 
-poor,  poor  Algy  and  me.     Oh,  if  we  j 
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ictims,  let  it  be!  We  will  take  each  other's  hands 
id  g"  down — go  down  together  to  the — — "' 

"Oh,  Katie,  can't  you  stop  her?"  cried  ihe  father. 

Stella  was  sobbing  wilh  delicious  despair  over  the 
thought  of  the  two  delightful,  dreadful  funerals,  and  all 
the  world  weeping  over  her  untimely  fate. 

Stella  recovered  rapidly  when  her  father  was  put  to 
the  door.  She  said  with  a  pretty  childish  reverberation 
of  her  sob:  "For  you  know,  Kate,  it  never  was  he — 
that  would  be  the  poignant  thing,  wouldn't  it? — it  was 
not  he  that  I  ever  would  have  chosen.  But  to  be 
united  in — in  a  common  fate,  with  two  graves  together, 
don't  you  know,  and  an  inscription,  and  people  saying, 
'Both  so  young!'"  She  paused  to  dry  her  eyes,  and 
then  she  laughed.  "The^e  is  nothing  in  him,  don't  you 
know,  it  was  Charlie  Ihat  did  all  the  work.  He  was 
nearly  as  frightened  as  I  was.  Oh,  I  don't  tiiink  any- 
thing much  of  Aigy,  but  I  shall  go  to  see  him  all  the 
tame — if  it  were  only  to  shock  papa." 

"You  had  better  get  well  youiself  in  the  meantime," 
said  Katherine. 

"Oh,  you  cold,  cold^loadl  What  do  you  care?  It 
would  have  been  belter  for  you  if  I  had  been  drowned, 
Kite.  Then  you  would  have  been  the  only  daughter 
and  the  first  in  tlic  house,  but  now,  you  know,  it's  Stella 
again — always  Stella.  Papa  is  an  unjust  old  man  and 
makes  favourites;  but  you  need  not  think,  however  bad 
I  am.  and  however  good  you  are,  that  you  will  ever 
core  him  of  that." 
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CHAPTER    VI. 


I 

^^^1  Whem  Stella  was  first    able   to   appear  out  of 

^^^V  shelter  of  her  father's  grounds  for  a  walk,  she  was 
^^H  object  of  a  sort  of  ovation— as  much  of  an  ovation  as  it 
^^V  is  possible  to  make  in  such  a  place.  She  was  leaning 
^^H  on  her  sister's  arm  and  was  supported  ou  the  other  side 
^^H  by  a  stick,  as  it  was  only  right  a  gir]  should  be  who 
^^H  had  gone  through  so  much.  And  she  was  very  prettily 
^^H  pale,  and  looked  more  interesting  than  words  could  say, 
^^H  leaning  heavily  (if  anything  about  Stella  could  be  caDi 
'  heavy)  upon  Katherine,    and  wielding  her  stick 

charming  air  of  finding  it  too  much  for  her,  yet  at 
same  time  finding  it  indispensable.  There  was  nol 
in  the  place  who  did  not  feel  the  attraction  of  sympat 
and  the  charm  of  the  young  creature  who  had 
rescued  from  the  very  jaws  of  death  and  restored  to 
family  that  adored  her.  To  think  what  might 
been  I — the  old  man  broken-hearted  and  Katherine  in 
deep  mourning  going  and  coming  all  alone,  and  perhaps 
not  even  a  grave  for  ihe  unfortunate  Stella — lost  at  seal 
Some  of  the  ladies  who  thronged  about  her,  stopping 
her  to  kiss  her  and  express  the  depths  of  sympathetic 
anguish  through  which  they  had  gone,  declared  chat  to 
Ihink  of  it  made  them  shudder.  Thank  Heaven  that 
everything  had  ended  so  well!  Stella  took  all  these  ex- 
pressions of  sympathy  very  sweetly.  She  liked  to  be 
the  chief  person,  to  awaken  so  much  emotion,  to  be 
surrounded  by  so  many  flatteries.  She  felt,  indeed,  that 
I  she.  always  an  interesting  person,  had  advanced  greatly 
I  tiic  scale  of  human  consideration.     She  was  more 
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icnportant  l^  far  since  she  had  "gone  through"  that 
expericDce.  They  had  been  so  near  to  losing  her; 
cierybody  fell  now  fully  what  it  was  to  have  her.  The 
rector  had  returned  thanks  publicly  in  church,  and 
every  conunon  person  about  the  streets  curtsied  or 
touched  his  hat  with  a  deeper  sentiment.  To  tliink  that 
perhaps  she  might  have  been  drowned — she,  so  young, 
so  fair,  so  largely  endowed  with  everything  that  heart 
could  desire!  If  her  neighbours  were  moved  by  this 
sentiment,  Stella  herself  was  still  more  deeply  moved  by 
iL  She  fell  to  the  depths  of  her  heart  what  a  thing  it 
was  for  all  these  people  Uiat  she  should  have  been 
saved  from  the  sea. 

Public  opinion  was  still  more  moved  when  it  was 
Icaown  where  Stella  was  going  when  she  first  set  foot 
outside  the  gates^ — 10  inquire  after  the  rash  young  man 
who,  popular  opinion  now  believed,  had  b^uiled  her 
into  danger.  How  good,  how  sweet,  how  forgiving  of 
herl  Unless,  indeed,  there  was  something — something 
between  them,  as  people  say.  This  added  a  new  interest 
to  the  situation.  The  world  of  Siiplin  had  very  much 
btuDcd  the  young  men.  It  had  thought  them  inexcus- 
able from  every  point  of  view.  To  have  taken  an  in- 
experienced ^1  out,  who  knew  nothing  about  yachting, 
just  when  that  gale  was  rising!  It  was  intolerable  and 
not  to  be  forgiven.  This  judgment  was  modified  by  the 
illness  of  Captain  Scott,  who,  everybody  now  found,  was 
delicate,  and  ought  not  to  have  exposed  himself  to  the 
perils  of  such  an  expedition.  It  must  have  been  the 
odier  who  was  to  blame,  but  then  the  other  conciliated 
everybody  by  his  devotion  to  his  friend.    And  the  com- 

~~  ~       I  is  a  very  soft  and  amiable  mood  altog^Vhci 
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when  Stella  was  seen  to  issue  forth  from  her  fat 
gates  leaning  ou  Katherine  at  one  side  and  her  stick 
the  other,  to  ask  for  news  of  her  fe! low-sufferer.  This 
mood  rose  to  enthusiasm  at  the  sight  of  her  paleness 
and  at  the  suggestion  that  there  probably  was  something 
between  Stella  and  Captain  Scott.  It  was  supposed  at 
first  that  he  was  an  honourable,  and  a  great  many 
peerages  fluttered  forth.  It  was  a  disappointment  lo 
find  that  he  was  not  so;  but  at  least  his  father  was  a 
baronet,  and  himself  an  officer  in  a  crack  regiment,  and 
he  had  been  in  danger  of  his  life.  All  these  circum- 
stances were  of  an  interesting  kind. 

Stella,  however,  did  not  carry  out  tltis  tender  pur- 
pose at  once.  When  she  actually  visited  the  hotel  and 
made  her  way  upstairs  into  Captain  Scott's  room  her 
own  convalescence  was  complete,  and  the  other  invalid 
was  getting  well,  and  there  was  not  only  Katherjne  In 
attendance  upon  her,  but  Sir  Charles,  who  was  now 
commonly  seen  with  her  in  her  walks,  and  about  whom 
Stiplin  began  to  be  divided  in  its  mind  whether  it  was 
he  and  not  the  sick  man  between  whom  and  Stella 
there  was  something.  He  was  certainly  very  devoted, 
people  said,  but  then  most  men  were  devoted  to  Stella. 
Captain  Scolt  had  been  prepared  for  the  visit,  and  was 
eager  for  it.  notwithstanding  the  disapproval  of  the 
nurse,  who  stood  apart  by  the  window  and  looked 
daggers  at  the  young  ladies,  or  at  least  at  Stella,  who 
took  llie  chief  place  by  the  patient's  bedside  and  began 
to  chatter  to  him,  trying  her  best  to  get  into  the  right 
tone,  the  tone  of  Mrs.  Seton,  and  make  the  young  man 
laugh.  Katherine,  who  was  not  "in  it,"  drew  aside  to 
conciliate  the  attendant  a  litUe. 
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don't  hold  with  visits  when  a  young  man  is  so 
said  the  nurse.  "Do  you  know,  miss,  that  his 
life  just  hung  on  a  thread,  so  to  speak?  We  were  on 
the  point  of  lel^raphing  for  his  people,  rae  and  the 
doctor;  and  he  is  very  weak  still." 

"My  sister  will  only  stay  a  few  minutes,"  said 
Katherine.  "Vou  know  she  was  with  them  in  the  hoal 
and  escaped  with  her  life  too." 

"Oh,  I  can  see,  miss,  as  there  was  no  danger  of  her 
life,"  said  the  nurse,  indignant,  "Ixxik  at  her  colourl 
I  am  not  thinking  anything  of  the  boat.  A  nasty  night 
at  sea  is  a  nasty  thing,  but  nothing  for  diem  that  can 
stand  it.  But  he  couldn't  stand  it;  that's  all  the  differ' 
cnce.  The  young  lady  may  thank  her  stars  as  she 
hasn't  his  death  at  her  door." 

"It  was  her  life  that  tliose  rash  young  men  risked 
by  their  folly,"  said  Katherine,  indignant  in  her  turn. 

"Oh,  no,"  cried  the  nurse.  "I  know  better  than 
thai.  When  he  was  off  his  head  he  was  always  going 
orei  it  'Don't,  Charlie,  don't  give  in;  there's  wind  in 
the  sky.  Don't  give  in  to  her.  What  does  she  know?" 
That  was  what  he  was  always  a-saying.  And  there  she 
sits  as  bold  as  brass,  that  is  the  cause." 

"Yoii  take  a  great  liberty  to  say  so,"  said  Catherine, 
reluming  to  her  sister's  side. 

Stella  was  now  in  full  career. 

"Oh,  do  you  remember  the  first  puff — how  it  made 
us  all  start?  How  we  laughed  at  him  for  looking  always 
at  tlie  sky!  Don't  you  remember,  Captain  Scolt,  1  kept 
asking  you  what  you  were  looking  for  in  the  sky,  and 
j<3U  kept  shaking  your  head?" 

'lere  Stella   began  shaking  her  head  from  side  \o 


i 
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side  and  laughing  loudly — a  laugh  echoed  by  the 
young  men,  but  faintly  by  the  invahd,  who  shoolc 
head  too, 

"Yes,  I  saw  the  wind  was  coming,"  he 
ought  not   to  have  given  in  to  you.  Miss  Stella, 
doesn't  matter  now  it's  all  over,  but  it  wasn't  nii 
it  lasted,  was  it?" 

"Speak  for  yourself,  Algy,"  said  Sir  Charles, 
were  never  made  for  a  sailor.     Miss  Stella  is  game 
another  voyage  to-morrow." 

"Oh,  if  you  like,"  cried  Stella,  "with  a  good  man. 
I  shall  bargain  for  a  good  man — that  can  manage  sails 
and  all  that.  What  is  the  ftm  of  going  out  when  the 
men  with  you  won't  sit  by  you  and  enjoy  it.  And  aJl 
that  silly  tacking  and  nonsense  —  there  should  have 
been  someone  to  do  it,  and  you  two  should  have  sat 
I  by  me." 

They  both  laughed  at  this  and  looked  at  each  other, 
"The    fun   is   in   the  sailing^for  us,   don't  you  know," 
I  said  Sir  Charles.     It  was  not  necessary  in  their  society 
f  even  to  pretend  to  another  motive.     Curiously  enough, 
i  though  Stella  desired  to  ape  that  freedom,  she  was  not 
—perhaps   no  woman  is — delivered  from  the  desire  to 
1   believe  that  the  motive  was  herself,  to  give  her  pleasure. 
She   did   not   even    now   understand   why  her   fellow- 
sufferers  should  not  acknowledge  this  as  the  cause  of 
their  daring  trip. 

"Papa  wants  to  thank  you,"  she  said,  "for  saving 
my  life;  but  that's  absnrd,  ain't  it,  for  you  were 
your  own.     If  you  had  let  me  drown,  you  would 
drowned  too." 

"I  don't  know.     You  irere  a  Kt  in  oitf  l 
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Sir  Charles.  "We'd  have  got  on  better  without  you,  we 
should,  by  George!  You  were  an  awful  responsibility, 
Miss  Stella.  I  shouldn't  have  liked  to  have  faced  Lady 
Scott  if  Algy  had  kicked  the  bucket;  and  how  I  should 
have  faced  your  father  if  you " 

"If  that  was  all  you  thought  of,  I  shall  never,  never 
go  out  with  you  again,"  cried  Stella  with  an  angry  flush. 
But  she  could  not  make  up  her  mind  to  throw  over  her 
two  companions  for  so  little.  "It  was  jolly  at  first, 
wasn't  it?"  she  said,  after  a  pause,  "until  Al — Captain 
Scott  began  to  look  up  to  the  sky,  and  open  his  mouth 
for  something  to  fall  in." 

But  they  did  not  laugh  at  this,  though  Mrs.  Seton's 
similar  witticism  had  brought  on  fits  of  laughter.  Captain 
Scott  swore  "By  George!"  sofi;ly  under  his  breath;  Sir 
Charles  whistled — a  very  little,  but  he  did  whistle,  at 
which  sound  Stella  rose  angry  from  her  seat 

"You  don't  seem  to  care  much  for  my  visit,"  she 
cried,  "though  it  tired  me  very  much  to  come.  Oh,  I 
know  now  what  is  meant  by  fair-weather  fiiends.  We 
were  ,to  be  such  chums.  You  were  to  do  anything  for 
me;  and  now,  because  it  came  on  to  blow — which  was 
not  my  fault " 

Here  Stella's  voice  shook,  and  she  was  very  near 
bursting  into  tears. 

"Don't  say  that,  Miss  Stella;  it's  awfully  jolly  to  see 
you,  and  it's  dreadful  dull  lying  here." 

"And  weren't  all  the  old  cats  shocked!"  cried  Sir 
Charles.  "Oh,  fie!"  putting  up  his  hands  to  his  eyes, 
"to  find  you  had  been  out  half  the  night  along  with 
Algy  and  me." 

"I  have  not  seen  any  old  cats  yet"  said  SteWa,  xe- 
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covering  her  temper,  "only  the  young  kittens,  and  t 
thought  it  a  most  terrible  adventure — like  sometliiiig  S 
a  book.  Vou  don't  seem  lo  think  anything  of  that,  you 
boys;  you  are  all  full  of  Captain  Scott's  ilUiess,  as  if 
that  dreadful,  dreadful  sail  was  nothing,  except  just  the 
way  he  caught  cold.  How  funny  that  is!  Now  I  don't 
mind  anything  about  catching  cold  or  being  in  bed  for 
a  week;  but  the  lerrible  sea,  and  the  wind,  and  the 
dark — tliese  are  what  I  never  can  get  out  of  my  mind." 
"You  see  you  were  in  no  danger  to  speak  of;  but 
I  Algy  was,  poor  fellow.  He  is  only  just  dear  of  it  now." 
"/only  got  up  for  the  first  time  a  week  ago,"  said 
Stella,  aggrieved;  but  she  did  not  pursue  ihe  subject. 
"Mrs.  Seton  is  coming  across  to  sec  us~botii  tiie  in- 
valids, she  says;  and  perhaps  she  is  one  of  the  old  cats, 
Ibr  she  says  she  is  coming  to  scold  me  as  well  as  to 
pet  me.  1  don't  know  what  there  is  to  scold  about, 
unless  perhaps  she  would  have  liked  better  to  go  out 
with  you  herself." 

"That  is  just  like  Lottie  Seton,"  they  both  said,  and 
laughed  as  Stella's  efforts  never  made  them  laugh.   Why 
should  they  laugh  at  her  very  name  when  all  the  { 
little  girl  could  do  in  that  way  left  them  unmoved? 
"She's  a  perfect  dragon  of  virtue,  don't  you  k 

I said  Algy,  opening  his  wide  mouth. 

^^^B  "And  won't  she  give  it  to  the  little  'un!"  said  Sir 

^^^H  Charles,  witli  another  outburst 

^^^H         "I  should  like  to  know  who  is  meant  by  the  little 

^^^B  'ua;   and  what  it  is  she  can  give,"    said  Stella  with 

^^^B  ofleace. 

^^^B         They  boU)   laughed  again,   looking  at  each   other. 

^^^B  "She's  as  Jealous  as  the  devil,   don't  you  knowV" 
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likes  to  keep  all  the  good  things  to  herself," 
'they  said. 

Stella  was  partly  mollified  to  think  that  Mrs.  Seton  I 
was  jealous.  It  was  a  feather  in  her  little  cap.  "1  don't 
know  if  you  think  tliat  sail  was  a  good  thing,"  she  said. 
"She  might  have  had  it  for  me.  It  is  a  pity  that  she 
left  so  soon.  You  always  seem  to  be  much  happier  when, 
you  have  her  near." 

She's  such  fun,  she's  not  a  bad  sort     She  keeps 

iws  going."  the  young  men  replied. 
Well  then,"  said  Stella,  getting  up  quickly,  "you'll 
■be  amused,  for  she  is  coming.  I  brought  you  some 
grapes  and  things.  I  don't  know  if  you'll  find  them 
amusing,  Kate,  I  think  I'm  very  tired.  Coming  out  so 
sooD  has  thrown  me  back  again.  A.nd  these  gentlemen 
don't  want  any  visits  from  us,  I  feel  sure."  i 

"Don't  say  that.  Miss  Stella,"  cried  Sir  Charles.  | 
".\lgy's  a  dull  beggar,  that's  the  truth.  He  won't  say 
what  he  thinks;  but  I  hope  you  know  me.  Here,  you 
must  have  my  arm  downstairs.  You  don't  know  the 
dark  comers  as  I  do.  Algy,  you  dumb  dog,  say  a  word 
to  the  prelty  lady  that  has  brought  you  all  these  nice 
thii^.  He  means  it  all.  Miss  Stella,  but  he's  tongue- 
tied." 

"His  mouth    is  open   enough,"    said   Stella    as  she    I 
torned  away. 

"Choke  full  of  grapes,  and  that  is  the  truth,"  s£ud  1 
his  friend.     "And  he's  been  very  bad  really,  don't  you 
know?     Quite  near  making  an  end  of  it.     That  takes 
tlie  starch  out  of  a  man,  and  just  for  a  bit  of  fiin. 
n-asii't  his  fun,  don't  you  know?   it  was  you  and  I  that  i 
red  it,"   Sir  Charles  said,  pressing  his  compSmorfs   ' 
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hand.  Ves,  she  felt  it  was  he  whom  she  hked  best,  not 
Algy  with  his  moulh  (uU  of  grapes.  His  open  mouth 
was  always  a  thing  to  laugh  at,  but  it  is  dreary  work 
laughing  alone.  Sir  Charles,  on  the  other  band,  was  a 
hoDdsome  fellow,  and  he  had  always  paid  a  great  deal 
more  attention  to  Stella  than  his  friend.  She  went 
down  the  stairs  leaning  on  his  arm,  Katherine  following 
after  a  word  of  farewell  to  the  invalid.  The  elder  sister 
be^ed  the  young  man  to  send  to  the  Cliff  for  anything 
he  wanted,  and  to  come  as  soon  as  he  was  able  to  move, 
for  a  change.  "Fapa  bade  me  say  how  glad  we  should 
be  to  have  you." 

Algy  gaped  at  Katherine,  who  was  supposed  to  be 
a  sort  of  iucipieut  old  maid  and  no  hm  at  all,  with  eyes 
and  mouth  wide.  "Oh,  thanks!"  he  said,  He  could 
not  master  this  new  idea.  She  bad  been  always  sup- 
posed to  be  elderly  and  plain,  whereas  it  appeared  in 
reality  that  she  was*  just  as  pretty  as  the  other  one. 
He  had  to  be  lett  in  silence  to  assimilate  this  new 
thought 

"Mind  you  tell  me  every  word  Lottie  Seton  says. 
She   is  fun  when    she  is  proper,    and  she  just  can  be 
proper  to  make  your  hair  stand  on  end.   Now  rememi 
Miss  Stella,  that's  a  bargain.     You  are  to  tell  me 
word  she  says." 

"I  shall  do  nothing  of  the  sort;  you  must  think 
much  of  her  indeed  when  you  want  to  hear  every  word. 
I  wonder  you  didn't  go  after  her  if  you  thought  so  much 
of  her  as  that." 

"Oh,  yes,  she's  very  amusing,"  said  Sir  Charles. 
"She  doesn't  always  mean  to  be,  bless  you,  but  when 
she  goes  In  for  the  right  and  proper  thing!   Mrs.  Gruudy 
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is  not  in  it,  by  Jove!  She'll  come  to  the  hotel  and  go 
on  at  Algy;  but  it's  with  you  that  the  fun  will  be.  I 
should  like  to  borrow  the  servant's  clothes  and  get  in  a 
comer  somewhere  to  hear.  Lottie  never  minds  what 
she  says  before  servants.  It  is  as  if  they  were  cabbages, 
don't  you  know?" 

"You  seem  to  know  a  great  deal  about  Mrs.  Seton, 
Sir  Charles,"  said  Stella  severely;  but  he  did  not  disown 
this  or  hesitate  as  Stella  expected.  He  said,  "Yes,  by 
Jove,"  simply  into  his  big  moustache,  meaning  Stella  did 
not  know  what  of  good  or  evil.  She  allowed  him  to  put 
her  into  the  carriage  which  was  waiting  without  further 
remark.  Stella  began  to  feel  that  it  was  by  no  means 
plain  sailing  with  these  young  soldiers.  Perhaps  they 
were  not  so  silly  with  her  as  with  Mrs.  Seton,  perhaps 
Stella  was  not  so  clever;  and  certainly  she  did  not  take 
the  lead  with  them  at  all. 

**I  think  they  are  rude,"  said  Katharine;  "probably 
they  don't  mean  any  harm.  I  don't  think  they  mean  any 
harm.  They  are  spoiled  and  allowed  to  say  whatever 
they  like,  and  to  have  very  rude  things  said  to  them. 
Your  Mrs.  Seton,  for  instance " 

"Oh,  don't  say  my  Mrs.  Seton,"  said  Stella.  "I  hate 
Mrs.  Seton.  I  wish  we  had  never  known  her.  She  is 
not  one  of  our  kind  of  people  at  all." 

"But  you  would  not  have  known  these  gentlemen 
whom  you  like  but  for  Mrs.  Seton,  Stella." 

"How  dare  you  say  gentlemen  whom  I  like?  as  if  it 
was  something  wrong!  They  are  only  boys  to  play 
about,"  Stella  said. 

Which,  indeed,  was  not  at  all  a  bad  description  of 
the  sort  of  sentiment  which  i7jJs  many  girlish  minds  m\SEi 
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Ian  inclination  that  is  often  very  wrongly  defined, 
to  play  about  is  a  thing  whidi  everyone  likes. 
plies  nothing  perhaps,  it  means  the  most  superficial  of 
sentiments.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  it  was  only  as  boys 
to  play  about  that  Mrs.  Selon  herself  took  an  interest  in 
these  young  men.  But  her  promise  of  a  visit  and  a 
scold  was  perplexing  to  Stella.  What  was  she  to  be 
scolded  about,  she  wbom  neither  her  father  nor  sister 
had  scolded,  though  she  had  given  them  such  a.  nightl 
And  what  a  night  she  had  given  herself — terror,  misery, 
and  cold,  a  cold,  perhaps,  quite  as  bad  as  Algy  ScotfS, 
only  borne  by  her  with  so  much  more  courage  ' 

was  what  Stella  was  thinking  as  she  drove  home, 
was  a  ruddy  October  afternoon,  very  delightful 
sunshine,  a  little  chilly  out  of  it,  and  it  was  pleasant 
be  out  again  after  her  week's  imprisonment,  and  to 
across  that  glittering  sea  and  feel   what  an  experience 
she  had  gained.     Now  she  knew  the  other  side  of  it, 
and  had  a  right  to  shudder  and  tell  her  awe-inspii " 
story  whenever  she  pleased.    "Oh,  doesn't  it  look  k 
as  if  it  could  not  harm  anyone,  but  I  could  tell 
another  talc!"   This  was  a  possession  which 
be   taken    from   her,   whoever   might  scold, 
complain. 


CHAPTER    VII. 

"I  ONLY  wonder  to  find  you  holding  np  your  hoi 

t  all,     Your  people  must  be  very  silly  people,  and  T 

nistake.     \\'hat,  lo  spend  a  whole  night  out  in  the  bay 

1  Charlie  Somers  and  Algy  Scott,   and  then   to  ask 

;  what  you  have  done?     Do  you  know  what  sort  of 
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ciaracler  these  boys  have  got?  They 
and  I  dont  care  about  their  morals,  don't  you  know? 
as  long  as  they're  amusing.  But  then  I've  my  husband 
always  by  me.  Tom  would  no  more  leave  me  with 
those  men  by  myseif — though  they're  all  well  enough 
with  anyoae  that  knows  how  to  keep  them  in  order; 
but  a  young  girl  like  you — it  will  need  all  that  your 
fnends  can  do  to  stand  by  you  and  to  whitewash  you, 
Stella.  Tom  didn't  want  me  to  come.  'You  keep  out 
of  it.  She  has  got  people  of  her  own,'  he  said;  but 
1  fell  I  must  And  then,  after  all  that,  you  lift  up  your 
little  nozzle  and  ask  what  you  have  done!" 

Stella  sat  up,  very  white,  in  the  big  easy-chair  where 
she  had  been  resting  when  Mrs.  Seton  marched  in.  The 
little  girl  was  so  entirely  overwhelmed  by  the  sudden 
downfall  of  all  her  pretensions  to  be  a  heroine  that  after 
the  first  minute  of  defiance  her  courage  was  completely 
cowed,  and  she  could  not  find  a  word  to  say  for  her- 
selil  She  was  a  very  foolish  girl  carried  away  by  her 
spirits,  by  her  false  conception  of  what  was  smart  and 
amusing  to  do,  and  by  the  imperiousness  natural  to  her 
position  as  a  spoilt  child  whose  every  caprice  was  yielded 
to.  But  there  was  no  harm,  only  folly,  in  poor  litde 
Stdla's  thoughts.  She  liked  the  company  of  the  young 
men  and  the  edat  which  their  attendance  gave  her.  To 
drag  about  a  couple  of  officers  in  her  train  was  delightful 
to  her.  But  further  ihan  that  her  innocent  imagination 
did  not  go.  Her  wild  adventure  in  the  yachl  had  never 
presented  itself  to  her  as  anything  to  be  ashamed  of, 
and  Mrs.  Seton's  horrible  suggestion  filled  her  witli  a 
consternation  for  which  there  was  no  words.  And  it 
L  Special  wound  that  it  should  be  Mrs.  SeUia 
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who  said  it,  she  wiio  had  first  introduced  her  to  ^j^M 
noisy  whirl  of  a  "set"  with  wliich  by  nature  she  h^H 
nothing  lo  da 

"It  was  all  an  accideot,"  Stella  murmured  at  last; 
"everybody  knows  it  was  an  accident  I  meant  to  go — 
for  ten  minutes — just  to  try — and  ihen  tlie  wind  got  up. 
Do  you  think  I  wanted  to  be  drowned — to  risk  my  life, 
to  be  so  ill  and  frightened  to  death?  Oh!"  the  poor 
little  girl  cried,  with  that  vivid  realisation  of  her  own 
distress  which  is  perhaps  the  most  poignant  sentiment 
in  the  world — especially  when  it  is  unappreciated  by 
others.  Mrs.  Seton  tossed  her  head;  she  was  implacably. 
Mo  feature  of  the  adventure  moved  her  except  1 
wrath. 

"Everybody  knows  what  these  accidents  mean,"  t 
said,  "and  as  for  your  life  it  was  in  no  more  dan(_ 
than  it  is  here.  Charlie  Somers  knows  the  bay  like  t 
palm  of  his  hand.  He  is  one  of  the  best  sailors  g 
I  confess  I  don't  understand  what  Ae  did  it  for. 
boys  will  do  anything  for  fun;  but  it  wasn't  very  great 
fun,  I  should  think — unless  it  was  the  lark  of  the  tiling, 
just  under  your  father's  windows  and  so  forth.  I  do 
think,  Stella,  you've  committed  yourself  dreadfully,  and 
I  shouldn't  wonder  if  you  never  got,lhe  better  of  it.  / 
should  never  have  held  up  my  head  again  if  it  had 
been  me." 

Tliey  were  sealed  in  the  pretty  morning-room  open- 
ing upon  the  garden,  which  was  the  favourite  room  of 
the  two  giris.     The  window  was  open   lo   admit 
sunshine  of  a  brilliant  noon,  but  a  brisk  fire  was  1; 
for  the  afternoons  were  beginning  to  grow  cold,   ' 
the  sunshine  was  no  longer  there,  with  1" 
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of  the  sea.  Mrs.  Seton  had  arrived  by  an  early  train 
to  visit  her  friends,  and  had  just  come  from  Algy's  sick- 
bed to  carry  fire  and  flame  into  the  convalescence  of 
Stella.  Her  injured  virtue,  her  high  propriety,  shocked 
by  such  proceedings  as  had  been  thus  brought  under 
her  notice,  were  indescribable.  She  had  given  the  girl 
a  careless  kiss  with  an  air  of  protest  against  that  very 
unmeaning  endearment,  when  she  came  in,  and  this  was 
how,  without  any  warning,  she  had  assailed  the  little 
heroine.  Stella's  courage  was  not  at  all  equal  to  the 
encounter.  She  had  held  her  own  with  difficulty  before 
the  indifference  of  the  young  men.  She  could  not  bear 
up  at  all  under  the  unlooked-for  attack  of  her  friend. 

**Oh,  how  cruel  you  are! — how  unkind  you  are! — 
how  dreadful  of  you  to  say  such  things!"  she  cried.  "As 
if  I  was  merely  sport  for  them  like  a — like  any  sort  of 

girl;  a  lark, — under  my  father's  windows "     It  was 

too  much  for  Stella.  She  began  to  cry  in  spite  of  her- 
scK,  in  spite  of  her  pride,  which  was  not  equal  to  this 
strain. 

Katherine  had  come  in  unperceived  while  the  con- 
versation was  going  on. 

"I  cannot  have  my  sister  spoken  to  so,"  she  said. 
"It  is  quite  false  in  the  first  place,  and  she  is  weak  and 
nervous  and  not  able  to  bear  such  suggestions.  If  you 
have  anything  to  say  against  Stella's  conduct  it  will  be 
better  to  say  it  to  my  father,  or  to  me.  If  anybody  was 
to  blame,  it  was  your  friends  who  were  to  blame.  They 
knew  what  they  were  about  and  Stella  did  not  They 
must  be  ignorant  indeed  if  they  looked  upon  her  as  they 
would  do  upon" — Katherine  stopped  herself  hurriedly — 
"upon  a  person  of  experience — an  older  woman" 
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"Upon  me,  you  mean!"  cried  Mrs,  Seton.  "I  am 
lobliged  to  you,  Miss  Tredgold!  Oh,  yes!  I  have  got 
^  some  experience  and  so  has  she,  if  flirting  througli  a 
couple  of  seasons  can  give  iL  Two  seasons! — more  than 
that.  I  am  sure  I  have  seen  her  at  the  Cowes  ball  I 
don't  know  how  many  times!  And  then  to  pretend  she 
doesn't  know  what  men  arc,  and  what  people  will  say 
of  such  an  escapade  as  tliat!  Why,  goodness,  everybody 
knows  what  people  say;  they  will  talk  for  a  nothing  at 
all,  for  a  few  visits  you  may  have  from  a  friend,  and 
nothing  in  it  but  just  to  pass  the  time.  And  then  to 
think  she  can  be  out  a  whole  night  with  a  couple  of 
men  in  a  boat,  and  nothing  said!  Do  you  mean 
Sfly  tliat  you,  who  are  old  enough,  I  am  sure,  for 

thing " 

"Katherine  is  not  much  older  than  I  am,"  cried 
Stella,  drying  her  tears.     "Katherine  is  twenty-three — 

Katherine  is " 

"Oh,  I'm  sure,  quite  a  perfect  personi  though  you 
don't  always  think  so,  Stella;  and  twenty- three's  quite  a 
nice  age,  that  you  can  stand  at  for  ever  so  long.  And 
you  arc  a  couple  of  very  impudent  girls  to  face  it  out 
to  me  so,  who  have  come  all  this  way  for  your  good, 
just  to  warn  you.  Oh,  if  you  don't  know  what  people 
say,  I  dol  I  have  had  it  hot  all  round  for  far  more 
innocent  things;  but  I've  got  Tom  always  to  stand  by 
me.  Who's  going  to  stand  by  you  when  it  gets  told  all 
about  how  you  went  out  with  Charlie  Somere  and  Algy 
Scott  all  by  yourself  in  a  boat,  and  didn't  come  back 
till  morning?  You  think  perhaps  it  won't  be  known? 
Why,  it's  half  over  the  country  already;  the  men  arc  all 
latighing  about  it  in  their  clubs;  they  are  saying  whidi 
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of  'em  was  it  who  played  gooseberry?  They  aren'l  the 
soft  of  men  lo  play  gooseberry,  neither  Algy  nor  Chariie. 
The  old  father  will  hai-e  lo  come  down  strong— — " 

iVxir  Stella  looked  up  at  her  sister  with  distracted 
eyes.  "Ob,  Kate,  what  does  she  mean?  What  does 
ihc  mean?"  she  cned. 

"We  don't  want  to  know  what  she  means,"  cried 
Kaiheiioe,  putting  her  arms  round  her  sister,  "She 
speaks  her  own  language,  not  one  that  we  understand. 
Stella,  Stella  dear,  don't  take  any  notice.  What  are  the 
men  in  the  dubs  to  you?" 

"I'd  Ute  to  know."  said  Mrs.  Seton  witli  a  laugh, 
"which  of  us  can  afford  lo  think  like  that  of  the  men 
in  ihc  clubs.  Why,  it's  there  that  everything  comes 
Irom.  A  good  joke  or  a  good  story,  that's  what  they 
live  bjr — ihey  tell  each  other  everything?  Who  would 
care  to  have  them,  or  who  would  ask  them  out,  and 
stand  their  impudence  if  they  hadn't  always  ihe  very 
last  bit  of  gossip  at  their  lingers'  ends?  And  this  is 
tudi  a  delicious  story,  don't  you  know?  Charlie  Somers 
and  Algy  Scott  off  in  a  Utile  pleasure  yacht  with  a  mil- 
Ikmaiic^  daughter,  and  kept  her  out  all  night,  by  Jove, 
in  a  gale  of  wind  to  make  everything  nice)  And  now 
the  thing  is  lo  see  how  far  ihe  old  father  will  go.  He'll 
have  lo  do  something  big,  don't  you  know?  but  whether 

^B|fatlie  or  Algy  is  to  be  the  happy  man " 

^^^K'*'Kate!"  said  Stella  with  a  scream,  hiding  her  head 

^^HHwr  sister's  shoulder.     "Take  me   awayl     Oh,  hide 

^^TOB  somewhere!   Don't  let  me  see  anyone — anyone.    Oh, 

what  have  I  done,  what  have  I  done,  that  anything  so 

dreadful  should  come  to  me," 

You  have  done  noUiing,  Stella,  except  a  liUiefo\V>j, 
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diildish  folly,  that  meant  nothing.  Will  you  let  her 
alone,  please?  You  have  done  enough  harm  here.  It 
was  you  who  brought  those — those  very  vulgar  young 
men  to  this  house." 

Even  Stella  lifted  her  tearful  face  in  consternation 
at  Katherine's  boldness,  and  Mrs.  Selon  ultcred  a  shriek 
of  dismay. 

"What  next — what  next?   Vulgar  young  men!    The 
very  flower  of  the  country,  the  finest  young  fellows  goin^ 
You've  taken  leave  of  your  senses,  I  think.    And  to    ' 
house — oh,  my  goodness,  what  fun  it  is! — how  they 
laugh!     To  this  house " 

"They  had  better  not  laugh  in  our  hearing  at  least 
This  house  is  sacred  to  those  who  live  in  it,  and  anyone 
who  comes  here  with  such  hideous  miserable  gossip  may 
be  prepared  for  a  bad  reception.  Those  vulgar  cads!" 
cried  Katherine.  "Oh,  that  word  is  vulgar  too,  I  sup- 
pose. 1  don't  care — they  are  so  if  any  men  ever  were, 
who  think  they  can  trifle  with  a  girl's  name  and  make 
her  father  come  down — -with  what?  his  money  you  mean 
— it  would  be  good  sound  blows  if  I  were  a  man.  And 
for  what?  to  buy  the  miserable  beings  off,  to  shut  iheir 
wretched  mouths,  to " 

"Kalherine!"  cried  Stella,  all  aglow,  detaching  h< 
self  from  her  sister's  arms. 

"Here's  heroics!"  said  Mrs.  Seton;  but  she  was  over- 
awed more  or  less  by  the  Hashing  eyes  and  imposing 
aspect  of  this  young  woman,  who  was  no  "frump"  after 
all,  as  appeared,  but  a  person  to  be  reckoned  with — not 
Stella's  duenna,  but  something  in  her  own  right.  Then 
she  turned  to  Stella,  who  was  more  comprehensible, 
with  whom  a  friend  might  quarrel  and  make  it  up  again 
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and  no  harm  done.  "My  dear/'  she  said,  "you  are  the 
one  of  this  family  who  understands  a  little,  who  can  be 
spoken  to— I  shan't  notice  the  rude  things  your  sister 
says — I  was  obliged  to  tell  you,  for  it's  always  best  to 
hear  from  a  friend  what  is  being  said  about  you  outside. 
You  might  have  seen  yourself  boycotted,  don't  you  know? 
and  not  known  what  it  meant.  But,  I  dare  say,  if  we 
all  stand  by  you,  you'll  not  be  boycotted  for  very  long. 
You  don't  mean  to  be  rude,  I  hope,  to  your  best  friends." 

"Oh,  Lottie!     I  hope  you  will  stand  by  me,"  cried 

Stella.     "It  was  all  an  accident,  as  sure,  as  sure ! 

I  only  took  them  to  the  yacht  for  fiin — and  then  I 
thought  I  should  like  to  see  the  sails  up — for  fun.  And 
then — oh,  it  was  anything  but  fun  after  that!"  the  girl 
cried. 

"I  dare  say.  Were  you  sick? — did  you  make  an 
exhibition  of  yourself?  Oh,  I  shall  hear  all  about  it 
from  Algy — Charlie  won't  say  anything,  so  he  is  the  one, 
I  suppose.  Don't  forget  he's  a  very  bad  boy — oh,  there 
isn't  a  good  one  between  them !  /  shouldn't  like  to  be 
out  with  them  alone.  But  Charlie !  the  rows  he  has  had 
everywhere,  the  scandals  he  has  made!  Oh,  my  dear! 
If  you  go  and  marry  Charlie  Somers,  Stella,  which  you'll 
have  to  do,  I  believe " 

"He  is  the  very  last  person  she  shall  marry  if  she 
will  listen  to  me!" 

"Oh,  you  are  too  silly  for  anything,  Katherine,"  said 
Stella,  slightly  pushing  her  away.  "You  don't  know  the 
world,  you  are  goody-goody.  What  do  you  know  about 
men?  But  I  don't  want  to  marry  anyone.  I  want  to 
have  my  fun.  The  sea  was  dreadful  the  other  night, 
and  I  was  terribly  frightened  and  thought  I  was  gpixv^ 
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to  be  drowned.  But  yet  it  was  fun  in  a  way.  Ol 
Lottie,  you  understand!  One  felt  it  was  such  a  dread 
ful  thing  to  happen,  and  the  stale  papa  and  everybod 
would  be  inl  Stiil  it  is  very,  very  impudent  to  discus 
me  like  thai,  as  if  I  had  been  run  away  with.  I  wasn 
in  the  least.  It  was  I  who  wanted  to  go  out  The 
said  the  wind  was  getting  up,  but  I  didn't  care,  I  saic 
'I,et's  try,'    It  was  all  for  fun.    And  it  was  fun,  after  all. 

"Oh,  if  you  take  it  in  that  way,"  said  Mrs.  Setor 
"and  perhaps  it  is  the  best  way  just  to  brazen  it  oui 
Say  what  fun  it  was  for  everybody.  Don't  go  ia  (a 
being  pale  and  having  been  ill  and  all  that.  Laugh  s 
Algy  for  being  such  a  milksop.  You  are  a  clever  litll 
thing,  Stella.  I  am  sure  that  is  the  best  way.  And  ; 
1  were  you  1  should  smoothe  down  the  old  cats  here— 
those  old  cats,  you  know,  that  came  to  the  picnic — am 
throw  dust  in  the  eyes  of  Lady  Jane,  and  then  youT)  dc 
I'll  fight  your  battles  for  you,  you  may  be  sure.  Am 
then  tliere  is  Charlie  Somers.  I  wouldn't  turn  up  m 
nose  at  Charlie  Somers  if  I  were  you." 

"He  is  nothing  to  me,"  said  Stella.  "He  has  neve 
said  a  word  to  me  that  all  the  world — that  Kale  hersd 
— mightn't  hear.  When  he  does  it'll  be  time  enough  t 
turn  up  my  nose,  or  not.  Oh,  what  do  I  care?  I  don' 
want  to  have  anybody  to  stand  up  for  me.  I  can  d 
quite  well  by  myself,  thank  you.  K.at^  why  should 
sit  here  in  a  dressing  gown?  I  am  quite  well.  1  wan 
tlie  fresh  air  and  to  run  about.  Vou  are  so  silly;  ya 
always  want  to  pet  me  and  take  care  of  me  as  if  I  wer 
a  chDd.  I'm  going  out  now  with  Lottie  to  have  a  litdi 
run  before  lunch  and  see  the  view." 

"Brava,"  said  Mrs.  Seton,  "you   see  what  i 
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I've  done  her — that  is  what  she  wants,  shaking  up, 
being  petted  and  fed  with  sweets.  All  right,  Stella, 
and  get  your  frock  on  and  I'll  wait  for  you.  You 
may  be  quite  right,  Miss  Tredgold,"  she  said,  when 
Stella  had  disappeared,  "to  stand  up  for  your  family. 
But  all  the  same  it's  quite  true  what  I  say." 

"If  it  is  trae,  it  is  abotninable;  but  I  don't  believe  it 
to  be  true,"  Katherine  cried. 

"Well,  I  don't  say  it  isn't  a  shame.  I've  had 
abominable  things  said  of  me,  Bui  what  does  that 
mailer  so  long  as  your  husband  stands  by  you  like  a 
bnck,  as  Tom  does?  Bui  if  I  were  you,  and  Charlie 
Somers  really  comes  forward — it  is  just  as  likely  he 
I't,  for  he  ain't  a  marrying  man,  he  likes  his  fun  like 

■but  if  he  does  come  forward " 

i  hope  he  will  have  more  sense  than  to  think  of 

a  thing.     He  will  certainly  not  be  well  received." 

Oh,  if  you  stick  to  thalt    But  why  should  you  now? 

^e  married  it  would  be  the  besl  thing  pKissible  for 

yoa.      Vou  ain't  bad  looking,  and  1  shouldn't  wonder  if 

yoa  were  only  the  age  she  says.     But  with  Siella  here 

fou    seem    a    hundred,    and    nobody    looks   twice   at 

T<M '■ 

Katherine  smiled,  but  the  smile  was  noi  without 
biucroess.  "You  are  very  kind  to  advise  me  for  my 
good,"  she  said. 

■•Oh,  you  mean  I'm  very  impudent — perhaps  I  am! 
But   I  know  what  I'm  saying  all  the  same.     If  Charlie 

s  comes  forward " 

I  "Advise  him  not  to  do  so,  you  who  are  fond  of  giv- 
P  advice,"  said  Katherine,  "for  my  father  will  have 
Ihlng  to  say  to  him,  and  it  would  be  no  use." 
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"Oh,  your  father!"  said  Mrs.  Seton  with  contempt 
and  then  she  kissed  her  hand  to  Stella,  who  came  in 
with  her  hat  on  ready  for  the  "run"  she  had  proposed. 
"Here  she  is  as  fresh  as  paint,"  said  that  mistress  of  all 
the  elegancies  of  language — "what  a  good  'un  I  am 
for  stirring  up  the  right  spirit!  You  see  how  much  of 
an  invalid  she  is  now  I  Where  shall  we  go  for  our  run, 
Stella,  now  that  you  have  made  yourself  look  so  killing? 
You  don't  mean,  1  should  suppose,  to  waste  that  toilette 
upon  me?" 

"We'll  go  and  look  at  the  view,"  said  Stella,  "that 
is  all  I  am  equal  to;  and  I'll  show  you  where  we  went 
that  night." 

"Papa  will  be  ready  for  his  luncheon  in  half  an 
hour,  Stella." 

"Yes,  I  know,  I  know!  Don't  push  papa  and  his 
luncheon  down  my  throat  (or  ever,"  cried  the  girl  She 
too  was  a  mistress  of  language.  She  went  out  with  her 
adviser  arm-in-arm,  dinging  to  her  as  if  to  her  dearest 
friend,  while  Katherine  stood  in  the  window,  rather 
sadly,  looking  after  the  pair.  Stella  had  been  restored 
to  her  sister  by  the  half-illness  of  her  resaie,  and  there 
was  a  pang  in  Katherine's  mind  which  was  mingled  of 

I  many  sentiments  as  the  semi-invalid  went  forth  hanging 
upon  her  worst  friend.  Would  nobody  ever  cling  to 
Katherine  as  Stella,  her  only  sister,  clung  to  this  woman 
— this — woman!  Kathermc  did  not  know  what  epithet 
to  use.  If  she  had  had  bad  words  at  her  disposal  1  am 
afraid  she  would  have  expended  them  on  Mrs.  Seton, 
but  she  had  not.  They  were  not  in  her  way.  Was  it 
possible  this — woman  might  be  right?  Could  Stella's 
mad  prank,  if  it  could  be  called  so^ — rather  her  diildish. 
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(bolish  impulse,  meaning  no  harm — tell  against 
seriously  with  anybody  in  iheir  senses?  Katberine  could 
not  believe  it — it  was  impossible.  Tlie  people  who  had 
known  her  Iroin  her  childhood  knew  that  there  was  no 
barm  in  Stella.  She  might  be  thoughtless,  disregarding 
everything  that  came  in  the  way  of  her  amusement,  but 
after  all  that  was  not  a  crime.  She  was  sure  that  such 
old  cats  as  Mrs.  Shanks  and  Miss  Mildmay  would  never 
think  anything  of  the  kind.  But  then  there  was  Lady 
Jane.  Lady  Jane  was  not  an  old  cat;  she  was  a  very 
inpoitant  person.  When  she  spoke  the  word  no  dog 
rentured  to  bark.  But  then  her  kindness  to  the  Tredgold 
girls  had  always  been  a  Utile  in  the  way  of  patronage. 
She  was  not  of  their  middle-class  world.  The  side  with 
which  she  would  be  in  sympathy  would  be  that  of  the 
young  men.  The  escapade  in  the  boat  would  be  to  her 
their  fun,  but  on  Stella's  it  would  not  be  fun.  It  would 
be  folly  of  the  deepest  dye,  perhaps— who  could  tell? — 
depravity.  In  fiction — a  young  woman  not  much  in 
society  instinctively  takes  a  good  many  of  her  ideas 
frocn  fiction — -it  had  become  fashionable  of  late  to  re- 
present wicked  girls,  girls  without  soul  or  heart,  as  the 
prevailing  type.  Lady  Jane  might  suppose  thai  Stella, 
whom  she  did  not  know  very  well,  was  a  girl  without 
soul  or  heart,  ready  to  do  anything  for  a  little  excite- 
ment and  a  new  sensation,  without  the  least  reflection 
what  would  come  of  iL  Nay.  was  not  that  the  role 
which  Stella  herself  was  proposing  to  assume?  Was  it 
not  to  a  certain  exlenl  her  real  character?  This  thought 
made  Katherine's  heart  ache.  And  how  if  I-ady  Jane 
should  think  she  had  really  compromised  herself;  for- 
,  if  not  her  good  name,  yd  the  bloom  tViat  ou?J^\. 
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'  to  surround  it?  Katherine's  courage  sank  at  Uie  ihougl 
And,  oti  the  other  hand,  there  was  her  father,  irfi? 
would  understand  none  of  these  things,  who  would  turn 
anybody  out  of  his  house  who  breathed  a  whisper  against 
Stella,  who  would  sliow  Sir  Charles  himself  the  door.  ^^ 

CHAPTER    Vlll.  ^M 

It  would  be  absurd  to  suppose  ihat  Mrs.  Shanks 
and  Miss  Mildmay  had  not  heard  the  entire  story  of 
Stella's  escape  and  all  that  led  up  to  it,  the  foolish 
venture  and  the  unexpected  and  too  serious  punishment. 
They  had  known  all  about  it  from  the  first  moment. 
They  had  seen  her  running  down  to  the  beadi  with  her 
attendants  after  her,  and  had  heard  all  about  the 
with  the  new  figure-head  which  Mr.  Tredgold  had 
bargain  and  had  called  after  his  favourite  child. 
they  had  said  to  each  other  as  soon  as  they  had  hi 
of  it,  "Mark  my  words!  we  shall  soon  hear  of  an  accident 
to  that  boaL"  They  had  related  this  fact  in  all  the 
drawing-rooms  in  the  neighbourhood  with  great,  but 
raodest,  pride  when  the  accident  did  take  place.  But 
they  had  shown  the  greatest  interest  in  Stella,  and  made 
no  disagreeable  remarks  as  to  the  depravity  of  her 
expedition.  Nobody  had  been  surprised  at  this  self- 
denial  at  first,  for  no  one  had  supposed  that  there  was 
any  blame  attaching  to  the  young  party,  two  out  of  the 
three  of  whom  had  suffered  so  much  for  their  im- 
prudence; for  Stella's  cold  and  the  shock  to  her  nerves 
had  at  first  been  raised  by  a  complimentary  doctor 
almost  to  the  same  flattering  seriousness  as  Captain 
Scott's  pneumonia.    Now  the  event  allc^ether  had  ' 
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to  sink  a  litllc  inlo  the  mild  perspective  of  distance,  as 
a  thing  which  was  Over  and  done  with,  though  it  would 
always  be  an  exciting  reminiscence  lo  talk  of — the  night 
when  poor  Stella  Tredgold  had  been  carried  out  to  sea 
by  the  sudden  squall,  "just  in  her  white  afternoon  frock, 
poor  thing,  without  a  wrap  or  anything." 

This  had  been  the  condition  of  affairs  before  Mrs. 
Seton's  visit.  I  cannot  tell  how  it  was  breathed  into  the 
air  that  the  adventure  was  by  no  means  such  a  simple 
matter,  that  StcHa  was  somehow  dreadfully  in  fault,  that 
it  would  be  something  against  her  all  her  life  which  she 
would  have  the  greatest  difficulty  in  "!iving  down." 
Impossible  to  say  who  sowed  this  cruel  seed.  Mrs.  Seton 
declared  afterwards  that  she  had  spoken  to  no  one, 
exocpl  indeed  the  landlady  of  the  hotel  where  Captain 
Scott  was  lying,  and  his  nurse;  but  that  was  entirely 
about  Algy,  poor  boy.  But  whoever  was  the  culprit,  or 
bf  what  methods  soever  the  idea  was  communicated, 
ocTtain  il  is  that  tlie  views  of  the  little  community  were 
completely  changed  after  that  moment.  It  began  to  be 
wllispered  about  in  the  little  assemblies,  over  the  lea- 
uMes,  and  over  the  billiard-tables  (which  was  worse), 
that  Stella  Tredgold's  escapade  was  a  very  queer  thing 
ifter  all.  It  was  nonsense  to  say  that  she  had  never 
heard  of  the  existence  of  the  Su/Za  till  that  day,  when 
it  was  well  known  that  old  Tredgold  bragged  about 
werything  lie  bought,  and  the  lot  o'  money,  or  the  little 
money  he  had  given  for  it;  for  it  was  equally  sweet  to 
him  to  get  a  great  bargain  or  to  give  the  highest  price 
that  had  ever  been  paid.  That  he  should  have  held  his 
tongue  about  this  one  thing,  was  it  likely?  And  she  was 
vidt  a  danng  little  thing,  fo"^  of  scandalising  het  nei^- 
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bours;  and  she  was  a  little  fast,  there  could  be  no  doufll 
at  all  events,  she  had  been  so  ever  since  she  had  made 
the  acquaintance  of  tliat  Mrs.  Selon — that  Selon  wotnao, 
some  people  said.  Before  her  advent  it  only  had  been 
high  spirits  and  innocent  nonsense,  but  since  then  Stella 
had  been  infected  with  a  love  of  sensation  and  bad 
learned  to  like  the  attendance  of  men — any  men,  it  did 
not  matter  whom.  If  the  insinuation  was  of  Mrs.  Setotfi 
making,  she  was  not  herself  spared  in  it 

Mrs,  Shanks  and  Miss  Mildmay  were  by  i 
the  last  to  be  infected  by  this  wave  of  opinion, 
lived  close  to  each  other  in  two  little  houses  built  up^^ 
the  hill-side,  with  gardens  in  long  narrow  strips  which 
descended  in  natural  terraces  to  the  level  of  the  high 
road.  They  were  houses  which  looked  very  weedy  and 
damp  in  the  winter  lime,  being  surrounded  by  verandahs, 
very  useful  to  soften  the  summer  glow  but  not  much 
wanted  in  October  when  the  wind  blew  heaps  of  withered 
leaves  {if  you  ventured  to  call  those  rays  of  gold  and 
crimson  withered)  under  the  shelter  of  their  green 
trellises.  There  are  few  things  moie  beautiful  than 
these  same  autumn  leaves;  but  a  garden  is  sadly  "un- 
tidy," as  these  ladies  lamented,  when  covered  with 
them,  flying  in  showers  from  somebody  else's  trees,  and 
accumulating  in  heaps  in  the  comers  of  the  verandahs. 
'The  boy,"  who  was  the  drudge  of  Mrs.  Shanks' 
establishment,  and  "the  girl"  who  filled  the  same  place 
in  Miss  Mildmay's,  swept  and  swept  for  ever,  but  did 
not  succeed  in  "keeping  them  down;"  and  indeed,  when 
these  two  ladies  stepped  outside  in  the  sunny  mornings, 
as  often  as  not  a  leaf  or  two  lighted,  an  undesired 
pmamenl  upon  the  frills  of  Mrs.  Shanks'  cap  or  in  Ih^B 
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^^^H^  coils  of  Miss  Mildmay's  hair.  There  was 
^^Wr  rxDing  between  the  two  gardens  in  order  not  to 
Weak  the  beauty  of  the  bank  with  its  terraces  as  seen 
from  below,  and  over  this  the  neighbours  had  many 
talks  as  Iticy  superintended  on  either  side  the  work  of 
Uie  boy  and  the  girl,  or  the  flowering  of  the  dahlias 
irhicfa  made  a  little  show  on  Mrs.  Shanks'  side,  or  the 
chrysanthemums  on  the  other.  These  winterly  flowers 
were  what  the  gardens  were  reduced  to  iu  October, 
though  there  were  a  few  roses  still  to  be  found  near  the 
houses,  and  the  gay  summer  annuals  were  still  clinging 
on  to  life  in  rags  and  desperation  along  the  borders, 
md  a  few  sturdy  red  geraniums  standing  up  boldly  here 
and  there. 

"Have  you  heard  what  they  are  saying  about  Stella 
Tredgoid?"  said  the  one  lady  to  the  other  one  of  these 
mornings.  Mrs.  ShanVs  had  a  hood  tied  over  her  cap, 
and  Miss  Mildmay  a  Shetland  shawl  covering  her  grey 
hair. 

"Have  I  heard  of  anything  else?"  said  the  other, 
shaking  her  head. 

"And  I  just  ask  you,  Ruth  Mildmay,"  said  Mrs- 
Shanks,  "do  you  think  that  little  thing  is  capable  of 
making  up  any  plan  to  run  off  witli  a  couple  of  oflScers? 
Good  gracious,  why  should  she  do  sucli  a  thing?  She 
can  have  ibem  as  much  as  she  likes  at  home.  That 
silly  old  man  will  never  stop  her,  but  feed  Uiem  with 
the  best  of  everything  at  breakfast,  lunch,  and  dinner, 
—and  then  be  astonished  if  people  talk. 
.  for  Katherine— but  1  have  nu  patience  with 
"  the  old  lady  said. 
it's   only    a  question   what   Stella  TtedgoVd 
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capable  of,"  answered  Miss  Mildmay,  "slie  is  capable  o( 
making  the  hair  sland  up  straight  on  our  heads^and 
there  is  nothing  she  would  like  better  than  lo  do  il." 

"Ah,"  said  Mrs.  Shanks,  "she  would  find  that  hard 
with  me;  for  I  am  nearly  bald  on  the  top  of  my  head." 

"And  don't  you  try  something  for  it?"  said  the 
other  blandly.  Miss  Mildmay  was  herself  anxiously  in 
search  of  "sometliing"  that  might  slill  restore  to  her, 
though  changed  in  colour,  the  abundance  of  the  locks 
of  her  youth, 

"I  try  a  cap  for  it,''  said  the  other,  "which  covets 
everything  up  nicely.  Wliat  the  eye  does  not  see  the 
beatt  does  not  grieve — not  like  you,  Ruth  Mildmay,  that 
have  so  much  hair,  Did  you  feel  it  standing  up  on  end 
when  you  heard  of  Stella's  escapade?" 

"I  formed  my  opinion  of  Stella's  escapade  long 
said  Miss  Mildmay.      "I  thought  it  mad — simply 
like  so  many  things  she  does;  but  I  hoped  nobody  * 
take  any  notice,  and  I  did  not  mean  lo  be  the  first 
say  anything." 

"Well,  it  just  shows  how  innocent  I  am,"  said  Mrs. 
ShajJts,   "an   old  married  woman  that  ought  to  kni 
betterl    Why,  I  never  thought  any  harm  of  it  at  allf 
thought  they  had  just  pushed  off  a  bit,  three 
ftwls!" 

"But  why  did  they  push  off  a  bit — that  is 
queslioQ?  They  might  have  looked  at  the  boal 
why  should  she  go  out,  a  girl  with  two  men?" 

"Well,  two  was  better  tiian  one,  surely,  Ruth 
mayl  If  it  had  been  one,  why,  you  might  have  said — 
but  there's  safety  in  numbers— besides,  one  man  in  a 
Utile  yacht  with  a  big  sail.     I  hate  those  things  myself,'' 
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said  Mrs.  Shanks.  "I  would  not  put  ray  foot 
them  to  save  my  life.  They  are  like  guns  which  no  one 
believes  are  ever  loaded  till  they  go  off  and  kill  you 
before  yoii  know. 

"I  have  no  objection  to  yachting,  for  my  part.  My 
Uode  Sir  Ralph  was  a  great  yachtsman.  I  have  oflen 
been  out  with  him.  Tlic  worst  of  these  girls  is  that 
they've  nobody  to  give  ihem  a  little  understanding  of 
things— nobody  that  knows.  Old  Tredgold  can  buy 
anything  for  them,  but  he  can't  tell  them  how  to  behave. 
And  even  Katherine,  you  know " 

"Oh,  Katherine — I  have  no  patience  with  Katherine. 
She  lets  that  little  thing  do  whatever  she  pleases." 

"As  if  anyone  could  control  Stella,  a  spoilt  child  if 
ever  there  was  one!  May  I  ask  you,  Jane  Shanks,  what 
you  intend  to  do?" 

"To  do?"  cried  Mrs.  Shanks,  her  face,  which 
little  red  by  nature,  paling  suddenly.  She  stopped  short 
in  the  very  act  of  cutting  a  dahlia,  a  large  very  double 
purple  one,  into  which  the  usual  colour  of  her  cheeks 
seemed  to  have  gone. 

"Oh,  for  goodness'  sake  take  care  of  those  earwigs," 
cried  Miss  Mildmay.  "I  hate  dahlias  for  that — they  are 
always  full  of  earwigs.  When  1  was  a  little  child  I 
thought  I  had  got  one  in  my  ear.  You  know  the 
norsery-raaids  always  say  Uiey  go  into  your  ear.  And 
the  miserable  night  I  had!  I  have  never  forgotten  it. 
There  is  one  on  the  rails,  I  declare." 

"Are  we  talking  of  earwigs — or  of  anything  more 
impottant?"  Mrs.  Shanks  cried, 

"There  are  not  many  things  ni"re  important,  I  can 
^Jri^Du,  if  you  think  one  has  got  into  your  ear.    TYie^ 
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say  it  creeps  into  your  brain  and  eats  it  up — and  all 
sorts  of  horrible  things,  I  was  talking  of  going  to  the 
Cliff  to  see  what  those  girls  were  about,  and  what  Stella 
has  to  say  for  herself" 

"To  the  Cliff!"  Mrs.  Shanks  said. 
"We!!,"  said  her  neigiibour  sharply,  "did  you  mean 
to  give  them  up  without  even  asking  what  they  had  to 
say  for  themselves?" 

"  —give  them  up?— I  never  thought  of  such  a  thing. 
[  You  go  so  fast,  Ruth  Mildmay.     It  was  only  yesterday 
I  heard  of  this  talk,  which  never  should  have  gone  from 
At  the  worst  It's  a  thing  that  might  be  gossiped 

[  about;  but  to  give  them  up " 

"You  wouldn't,  I  suppose,"  said  Miss  Mildmay 
I  sternly,  "countenance  depravity — if  it  was  proved  to  be 
I  true." 

"If  what  was  proved  to  be  true?  What  is  it  they 
'  say  against  her?"  Mrs.  Shanks  cried. 

But  this  was  not  so  easy  to  tell,  for  nobody  had  said 
inything  except  the  fact  which  everybody  knew. 

"Vou  know  what  is  said  as  well  as  I  do,"  said  Miss 
Mildmay.     "Are  you  going?    Or  do  you  intend  to  drop 
I  Ihem?    That  is  what  1  want  to  know." 

s  anyone  dropped  them,  yet?"  her  friend  asked. 

I  There  was  a  tremble  in  her  hand  which  held  the  dahlias. 

I  She  was  probably  scattering  earwigs  on  every  side,  pay- 

I  attention.     And  her  colour  had  not  yet  come 

'  back.    It  was  very  rarely  that  a  ijueslion  of  this  import- 

;  up  between  the  two  neighbours.     "Has  Lady 

Jane  said  anything?"  she  asked  in  tones  of  awe. 

"I  don't  know  and  I  don't  care,"  cried  Miss  Mildmay 
bddl^;  for,  maiden  lady  as  she  was,  and  poor,  she.  I 
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one  of  those  who  did  not  give  in  to  Lady  Jane.  "For 
my  part,  I  want  to  hear  more  about  it  before  I  decide 
what  to  do," 

"And  so  should  1  too,"  said  Mrs.  Shanks,  though 
still  with  bated  breath.  "Oh,  Ruth  Mildmay,  I  do  not 
think  1  could  ever  have  the  heart!  Such  a  little  thing, 
and  no  mother,  and  such  a  father  as  Mr.  Tredgoldl  I 
ihiak  it  is  going  to  rain  this  afternoon.  I  should  not 
mind  for  once  having  the  midge  if  you  will  share  it,  and 
going  10  call,  and  we  what  we  can  see." 

"1  wHl  share  the  midge  if  you  like.  I  have  other 
places  where  I  must  call.  I  can  wait  for  you  outside  if 
you  like,  or  I  might  even  go  in  with  you,  for  five  minutes," 
Miss  Mildmay  said  severely,  as  if  the  shortness  of  that 
term  justiiied  the  impulse.  And  they  drove  out  accord- 
ingly, in  die  slumbrous  afternoon,  when  most  people 
were  composing  themselves  comfortably  by  the  side  of 
iheir  newly-lighted  fires,  comforting  themselves  that,  as 
il  had  come  on  lo  rain,  nobody  would  call,  and  that 
they  were  quite  free  either  to  read  a  book  or  to  nod 
over  il  till  lea-time.  Il  rained  softly,  persistently,  quietly, 
as  the  midge  drove  along  amid  a  mingled  shower  of 
water-drops  and  falling  leaves.  The  leaves  were  like 
bits  of  gold,  the  water-drops  sparkled  on  the  glass  of 
the  windows.  All  was  soft,  weeping,  and  downfall,  the 
trees  standing  fast  through  the  mild  rain,  scattering,  with 
a  sort  of  forlorn  pleasure  in  it,  iheir  old  glories  off  them. 
The  midge  stumbled  along,  jolting  over  the  stones,  and 
ibe  old  ladies  sealed  opposite^for  it  held  only  one  on 
each  side — nodded  iheir  licads  at  each  other,  partly 
because  they  could  not  help  it,  parUy  to  emphasise  their 
talk.    "That  litUe  thiii^'.'  to  have  gone  wrong  al  her  a%e\ 
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But  girls  now  were  not  like  whal  they  used  to  be — they 
were  very  different — not  the  least  like  whal  we  used  to 
be  in  our  time." 

"Here  is  the  midge  trundling  along  the  drive  and 
the  old  cats  coming  to  inquire.  They  are  sure  lo  have 
heard  everything  that  ever  was  said  in  the  world,"  cried 
Stella,  "and  they  are  coming  to  stare  at  me  and  find 
out  if  1  look  as  if  I  felt  it.  They  shall  not  see  me  at 
all,  however  I  look.  I  am  not  going  to  answer  to  than 
for  what  I  do." 

"Certainly  not,"  said  Katherine.  "If  that  is  what 
they  have  come  for,  you  had  better  leave  them  to 
me." 

"I  don't  know,  either,"  said  Stella,  "it  rains,  and 
nobody  else  will  come.  They  might  be  fun.  I  shall 
say  everything  I  can  think  of  to  shock  them,  Kate." 

"They  deserve  it,  the  old  inquisitors,"  cried  Kate, 
who  was  more  indignant  than  her  sister;  "but  I  think  I 
would  not,  Stella.  Don't  do  anything  unworthy  of  your- 
self, dear,  whatever  other  people  may  say." 

"Oh!  unworthy  of  myself! — I  don't  know  what's 
worthy  of  myself — nothing  but  nonsense,  I  believe.  I 
should  just  like,  however,  for  fun,  to  see  what  the  old 
cats  have  to  say." 

The  old  cats  came  in,  taking  some  time  to  alight 
from  the  midge  and  shake  out  their  skirts  in  the  hall. 
They  were  a  little  frightened,  if  truth  must  be  told. 
They  were  not  sure  of  their  force  against  the  sharp  little 
daws  sheatlied  in  velvet  of  the  little  white  cat-prinoe 
on  whom  they  were  going  to  make  an  inquisition,  whet'' 
there  was  any  stain  upon  her  coat  of  snow. 

*U'e  need  not  let  them  see  we've  come  for  tha(,4 
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i  heard  anything,"   Mrs.  Shanks  whisjiered 


Oh,  I  shall  let  them  see!"  said  the  fiercer  visitor; 
e*-ertheless  she  trembled  too. 

iTiey  were  taken  into  the  young  ladies'  room,  which 
was  on  ihe  ground  iloor,  and  opened  with  a  large  window 
upon  the  lawn  and  its  encircling  trees.  It  was  perhaps 
too  much  on  a  level  with  that  lawu  for  a  house  which 
is  lived  in  in  autumn  and  winter  as  well  as  summer,  and 
the  large  window  occupied  almost  one  entire  side  of  the 
room.  Sometimes  it  was  almost  too  bright,  but  to-day, 
with  the  soft  persistent  rain  pouring  down,  and  showers 
of  leaves  coming  across  the  rain  from  time  to  time,  as 
if  flying  frightened  before  every  puff  of  air,  the  effect  of 
the  vast  window  and  of  the  while  and  gold  furniture  was 
more  dismal  than  bright.  There  was  a  wood  fire,  not 
very  bright  either,  but  hissing  faintly  as  it  smouldered, 
which  did  not  add  much  to  the  comfort  of  the  room. 
Kaiherme  was  working  at  something  as  usual  ^probably 
50meth)ng  of  no  importance — but  it  was  natural  to  her 
to  be  occupied,  while  it  was  natural  for  Stella  to  do  no- 
thing. The  visitors  instinctively  remarked  the  fact  with 
the  usual  approval  and  disapproval. 

"Katherine,  how  do  you  do,  my  dear?  We  thought 
we  were  sure  to  find  you  at  home  such  a  day.  Isn't 
it  a  wet  day?  raining  cats  and  dogs;  but  the  midge  is 
so  good  for  that,  one  is  so  sheltered  from  the  weather. 
Ruth  Mildmay  thought  it  was  just  the  day  to  find  you; 
Jane  Shanks  was  certain  you  would  be  at  home.  Ah, 
Stella,  you  are  here  too!"  they  said  both  together. 

"Did  you  think  I  shouldn't  be  here  too?"  said  SteWa. 
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"1  ain  always  here  loo,     I  wonder  why  you  should  be 
suqirised." 

"Oh,  indeed,  Stella!  We  know  that  is  not  the  case 
by  any  means.  If  you  were  always  with  Katherine,  il 
would  be  very,  very  much  the  better  for  you.  You 
would  get  into  no  scrapes  if  you  kept  dose  to  Katherine," 
Mrs.  Shanks  said. 

"Do  I  gel  into  scrapes?"  cried  Stella,  tossing  her 
young  head.  "Oh,  I  knew  there  would  be  some  fiin 
when  I  saw  the  midge  coming  along  the  drive!  Tell 
me  what  scrapes  I  have  got  into.  I  hope  it  is  a  very 
bad  one  lo-day  to  make  your  hair  stand  on  end." 

"My  dear,  you  know  a  great  deal  better  than  we 
can  lell  you  what  things  people  are  saying,"  said  Miss 
Mildmay.  "I  did  not  mean  to  blurt  it  out  the  first 
thing  as  Jane  Shanks  has  done.  It  is  scarcely  civil,  I 
feel — perhaps  you  would  yourself  have  been  moved  lo 
give  us  some  explanation  which  would  have  satisfied  our 
minds — and  to  Katherine  it  is  scarcely  polite," 

"Oh,  please  do  not  mind  being  polite  to  me!"  cried 
Katherine,  who  was  in  a  white  heal  of  resentment  and 
indignation,  her  hands  trembling  as  she  threw  down  her 
work.  And  Stella,  that  litde  thing,  was  completely  at 
her  ease!  "If  there  is  anylliing  to  be  said  1  take  my 
fall  share  with  Stella,  whatever  it  may  be."  And  then 
there  was  a  little  pause,  for  tea  was  brought  in  with  a 
footman's  instinct  for  the  most  dramatic  moment.  Tea 
singularly  changed  the  face  o(  affairs.  Gossip  may  be 
exchanged  over  the  teacups;  but  to  come  fully  prepared 
for  mortal  combat,  and  in  the  midst  of  it  lo  be  served 
by  your  antagonist  with  a  cup  of  tea,  is  terribly  i 
barrasslng.   Katherine,  being  excited  and  innocent,  w 
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■rieft  it  ibere  with  its  fragrance  rising  fruitlessly  in 
tnidsl  of  the  fur^-  melting  the  assailants'  hearts;  but 
Stella,  guilty  and  clever,  saw  her  advantage.  Before 
she  said  anything  more  she  sprang  up  from  her  chair 
and  look  the  place  which  was  generally  Katherine's  be- 
fore the  little  shining  table.  Mr.  Tredgold's  tea  was 
oaturslly  Ihe  very  best  that  could  be  got  for  money, 
jiDd  had  a  fragrance  which  was  delightful;  and  there 
were  muffins  m  a  beautiful  little  covered  silver  dish, 
though  October  is  early  in  the  season  for  muffins.  "I'll 
give  you  some  tea  first,"  cried  the  girl,  "and  then  you 
can  come  down  upon  me  as  much  as  you  please." 

And  it  was  so  nice  after  the  damp  drive,  after  the 
jesting  of  the  midge,  in  the  dull  and  dreary  aflcrnoonl 
It  was  more  than  female  virtue  was  etjual  to,  to  refuse 
that  deceiving  cup.  Miss  Mildmay  said  faintly:  "None 
Ua  ate,  please.  I  am  going  on  to  the— — "  But  before 
she  had  ended  this  assertion  she  found  herself,  she  knew 
DOt  how,  with  a  cup  in  her  hand. 

"Oh,  Stella,  my  love,"  cried  Mrs.  Shanks,  "what  tea 
yours  isl  And  oh,  how  much  sweeter  you  look, 
bow  much  better  it  is,  instead  of  putting  yourself  in 
way  of  a  set  of  silly  young  officers,  to  iit  there  smiling 
at  your  old  friends  and  pouring  out  the  lea!" 

Miss  Mildmay  gave  a  little  gasp,  and  made  a  motion 
to  put  down  the  cup  again,  but  she  was  not  equal  to 
the  efibrt. 

"Oh,  it  is  the  officers  you  object  to!"  cried  Stella. 
"If  it  was  curates  perhaps  you  would  like  them  better. 
I  love  the  officers!  they  are  so  nice  and  big  and  silly. 
To  be  sur^  curates  arc  silly  also,  but  they  are  not  so 
easy  sod  nice  about  ii." 
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Miss  Mildtnay's  gasp  this  time  was  almost  tike  a 
choke.  "Believe  me,"  she  said,  "it  would  be  mucli 
better  to  keep  clear  of  young  men.  You  girls  now  are 
almost  as  bad  as  the  American  girls,  Ihat  go  about  wiih 
them  everywhere — worse,  indeed,  for  it  is  permitted 
there,  and  it  is  not  permitted  here." 

"That  makes  it  all  the  nicer,"  cried  Stella;  "it's  de- 
lightful because  it's  wrong.  I  wonder  why  the  American 
girls  do  it  when  all  the  ftm  is  gone  out  of  it!" 

"Depend  upon  it,"  said  Miss  Mildmay,  "it's  better 
to  have  nothing  at  all  to  do  with  young  men." 

"But  then  what  is  to  become  of  the  world?"  said 
the  culprit  gravely, 

"Stella!"  cried  Katherine. 

"It  is  quite  true.  The  world  would  come  to  an  end 
— there  would  be  no  iMore " 

"Stella,  Stella!" 

"1  think  you  are  quite  right  in  what  you  said,  Jane 
Shanks,"  said  Miss  Mildraay.  "It  is  a  case  that  can't 
be  passed  over.     It  is " 

"I  never  said  anything  of  the  sort,"  cried  Mrs. 
Shanks,  alarmed.  "I  said  we  must  know  what  Stella 
had  to  say  for  herself " 

"And  so  you  shall,"  said  Stella,  with  a  toss  of  her 
saucy  head.  "1  have  as  much  as  ever  you  like  to  say 
for  myself.  There  is  nothing  I  won't  say.  Some  more 
muffin,  Mrs,  Shanks — one  little  other  piece.  It  is  so 
good,  and  the  first  of  the  season.  But  this  is  not  enough 
toasted.  Look  after  Vhe  tea,  Katherine,  while  I  toast 
this  piece  for  Miss  Mildmay.  It  is  much  nicer  when  ii 
toasted  for  you  at  a  nice  clear  fire." 

"Not   any   more   for  me,"  cried  Miss  Mildmay  de- 
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cisiveiy,  putting  down  her  cup  and  pushing  away   her 

"You  cannot  refuse  it  when  1  have  toasted  it  ex- 
pressly for  you.  It  is  just  as  I  know  you  like  it,  golden 
brow-n  and  hot!  Why,  here  is  another  carriage!  Take 
it,  take  it,  dear  Miss  Mildmay,  before  someone  else 
comes  in.     Who  can  be  coming.  Kale — ^this  wet  day?" 

They  all  looked  out  eagerly,  speechless,  at  the  pair  of 
smoking  hoises  and  dark  green  landau  which  passed 
dose  to  the  great  window  in  the  rain.  Miss  Mildmay 
took  the  muinn  mechanically,  scarcely  knowing  what  she 
did,  and  a  great  consternation  fell  upon  them  all.  The 
midge  outside,  frightened,  drew  away  clumsily  from  the 
door,  and  the  ladies,  both  assailed  and  assailants,  gazed 
into  each  other's  eyes  with  a  shock  almost  too  much  for 
^leech. 

"Oh,  heavens,"  breathed  Mrs.  Shanks,  "do  you  see 
who  it  is,  you  unfortunate  children?  It  is  Lady  Jane 
herself — and  how  are  you  going  to  stand  up,  you  little 
Sldla,  before  Lady  Jane?" 

"Let  her  come,"  said  Stella  defiant,  yet  with  a  hot 
flush  On  her  cheeks. 

And,  indeed,  so  it  happened.  Lady  Jane  did  not 
pause  to  shake  out  her  skirts,  which  were  always  short 
enoti^  for  all  circumstances.  Almost  before  the  foot- 
man, who  preceded  her  with  awe,  could  open  the  door 
decorously,  she  pushed  him  aside  with  her  own  hand  to 
quicken  his  movements.  Lady  Jane  herself  marched 
squarely  into  the  expectant  room. 
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Ladv  Jane  walked  into  the  room  squarely,  with  her 
short  skirts  and  her  dose  jacket-  She  looked  as  if  she 
were  quite  ready  to  walk  back  the  four  miles  of  muddy 
road  between  her  house  and  the  Cliff.  And  so  indeed 
she  was,  though  she  had  no  intention  of  doing  so  to- 
day. She  came  in,  pushing  aside  the  footman,  as  1  have 
said,  who  was  very  much  frightened  of  Lady  Jane.  When 
she  saw  the  dark  figures  of  Mrs.  Shanks  and  Miss  Mild' 
may  sitting  against  the  lai^e  light  of  the  window,  she 
tittered  a  suppressed  sound  of  discontent  It  might  be 
translated  by  an  "Oli,"  or  it  might  be  translated,  as  we 
so  often  do  as  the  symbol  of  a  sound,  by  a  "Humph." 
At  all  events,  it  was  a  sound  which  expressed  an- 
noyance. "Vou  here!"  it  seemed  to  say;  but  Lady 
Jane  afterwards  shook  hands  with  them  very  civilly,  it 
need  not  be  said.  For  the  two  old  cats  were  very  respect- 
able members  of  society,  aud  not  to  be  badly  treated 
even  by  Lady  Jane. 

"That  was  your  funny  little  carriage,  I  suppose,"  she 
said,  when  she  had  seated  herself,  "stopping  the  way." 

"Was  it  stopping  the  way?"  cried  Mrs,  Shanks,  "the 
midge?  I  am  astonished  at  Mr.  Perkins.  We  always 
give  'him  the  most  careful  instructions;  but  if  be  had 
found  one  of  llie  servants  to  gossip  with,  he  is  a  man 
who  forgets  everything  one  may  say." 

"I  can't  undertake  what  his  motives  were,  but  he 
was  in  the  way,  blocking  up  the  doors,"  said  Lady 
Jane;  "all  the  more  astonishing  to  my  men  and  my 
horses,   as   they  were  brought  out,  much  against  their  >i 
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will,  on  the  full  understanding  that  nobody  else  would 
be  out  on  such  a  day." 

"It  is  a  long  way  to  Steephill,"  said  Miss  Mildmay, 
"so  that  we  could  not  possibly  have  known  Lady  Jane's 
intentions,  could  we,  Jane  Shanks?  or  else  we  might 
have  taken  care  not  to  get  into  her  way." 

"Oh.  the  public  roads  are  free  to  everyone,"  said 
I-ady  Jane,  dismissing  the  subject.  "What  rainy  weather 
we  have  had.  to  be  sure!  Of  course  you  are  all  in- 
terested in  that  [bazaar;  if  it  goes  on  like  this  you  will 
have  no  one,  not  a  soul  to  buy;  and  all  the  expense 
of  the  decorations  and  so  forth  on  our  hands." 

"Oh,  the  officers  will  come  over  from  Newport," 
said  Miss  Mildmay;  "anything  is  belter  than  nothing. 
Whatever  has  a  show  of  amusement  will  attract  the 
officers,  and  that  will  make  the  young  ladies  happy,  so 
that  it  will  not  be  thrown  away." 

"What  a  Christian  you  are!"  said  Lady  Jane.  "You 
mean  it  is  an  ill  wind  that  blows  nobody  good.  I  have 
several  cousins  in  the  garrison,  but  I  don't  think  I  should 
caie  so  much  for  their  amusement  as  all  that." 

"Was  there  ever  a  place,"  said  Mrs.  Shanks,  with  a 
certain  tone  of  humble  admiration,  which  grated  dread- 
fully apon  her  companion,  "in  which  you  had  not  a 
Bomber  of  cousins.  Lady  Jane?  They  say  the  Scotch 
are  the  great  people  for  having  relatives  everywhere, 
and  my  poor  husband  was  a  Scotchman;  but  I'm  sure 
he  hod  not  half  so  many  as  you." 

Lady  Jane  answered  curtly  with  a  nod  of  her  head 

and  went  on.     "The  rain  is  spoiling  everything,"   she 

I      ttid.     "The  men,  of  course,  go  out  in  spite  of  it  when 

LgaHB.caii,  but  the>'  have  no  pleasure  io  their  woyV,  wA 
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to  have  a  shooting  party  on  one's  hands  in  bad  weat^l 
is  a  hard  task.  They  look  at  you  as  if  it  were  yoir 
fault,  as  if  you  could  order  good  weather  as  easily  as 
can  order  luncheon  for  them  at  the  cover  side." 
"Dear  me,  that  is  not  at  all  fair,  is  it,  Ruth  Mild- 
'  may?  In  tny  poor  husband's  lifetime,  when  we  used 
to  take  a  shooting  regularly,  I  always  said  to  his  friends, 
I  'Now,  don't  look  reproachfully  at  me  Lf  it's  bad  weather. 
We  can't  guarantee  the  weather.  You  ought  to  get  50 
many  brace  if  you  have  good  luck.  We'll  answer  fiw 
f  that'" 

"You  were  a  bold  woraan,"  said  Lady  Jane;   "so 

I   many  brace  without  knowing  if  they  could  fire  a  gun  oc 

That's  a  rash  promise.     Sir  John  is  not  so  bold 

as  that,    I  can  tell  you.     He  says,  'There's  a  bird  or 

two  about  if  you  can  hit  'em.'     Katherine,  you  may  as 

well  let  me  see  those  things  of  yours  for  ray  stall.     It 

amuse  me  a  litde  this  wet  day." 

"They  are  all  upstairs.  Lady  Jane." 

"Well,  I'll  go  upstairs.     Oh,  don't  let  me  take 

I  away  from  your  visitors,     Stella,  you  can  come  with 

I  and  show  them;  not  that  I  suppose  you  know  anythi 

about  thera." 

"Not  the  least  in  the  world,"  said  Stella  very  clearly. 
Her  face,  so  delicately  tinted  usually,  and  at  present 
laler  than  ordinary,  was  crimson,  and  her  attitude  one 
of  battle.  She  could  propitiate  arid  play  witii  the  old 
cats,  but  she  dare  not  either  cajole  or  defy  Lady 
Jane. 

"Then  Kaiheriiie  can  come,  and  I  can  enjoy  the 
pleasure  of  conversation  with  you  after.  Shall  I  End 
jrou  Still  here,"  said  Lady  Jane,  holding  out  her 
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graciously  to  the  other  ladies,  "when  I  come  downstairs 

"Oh,  we  must  be  going — — " 

Mrs.  Shanks  was  intemipted  by  Miss  Mildmay's 
precise  tones.  "Probably  you  will  find  nu  here,  Lady 
Jaae;  and  I  am  sure  it  will  be  a  mutual  pleasure  to  con- 
tinue the  conversation  which " 

"Then  I  needn't  say  good-bye,"  said  the  great  lady 
calmly,  taking  Katherine  by  the  arm  and  pushing  the 
gjri  before  her-  Stella  stood  with  her  shoulders  against 
the  mantel-piece,  very  red,  watching  them  as  ihey  dis- 
appeared. She  gave  the  others  an  angry  look  of  appeal 
as  the  door  closed  upon  the  more  important  visitor- 

"Oh,  I  wish  you'd  take  me  away  with  you  in  1 
midge!''  she  cried. 

"Ah,  Stella,"  cried  Mrs.  Shanks,  shaking  her  head, 
••the  times  I  ha\'e  heard  you  making  your  fun  of  the 
midge!  But  in  a  time  of  trouble  one  finds  out  who 
ate  one's  real  friends." 

&liss  Mildmay  was  softened  too,  but  she  was  not 
yet  disposed  to  give  in,  She  had  not  been  able  to 
that  especial  muffin  which  Stella  had  re-toasted  for  her. 
Lady  Jane,  in  declining  tea  curtly  with  a  wave  of  her 
hands,  had  made  the  tea-drinkers  uncomfortable,  and 
especially  had  arrested  Che  eating  of  muffins,  which  it 
is  diifiicult  to  consume  with  dignity  unless  you  have  the 
sympathy  of  your  audience.  It  was  cold  now,  quite 
cold  and  unappetising.  It  lay  in  its  little  ptate  with  the 
air  or  a  thing  rejected,  And  Miss  Mildmay  felt  il  f 
not  coosisient  with  her  position  to  ask  even  for  half  a 
cup  of  hot  tea. 

"It  has  to  be  seen,"  she  said  stiffly,  "whal  Jt\«rvfe 
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will  respond  to  the  appeal;  everybody  is  not  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  erring  person  when  and  how  she  pleases. 
I  must  draw  a  line — — " 

"What  do  you  say  I  have  done,  then?"  cried  Stella, 
flushing  with  lively  wrath.  "Do  you  think  I  went  out 
in  that  boat  on  purpose  to  be  drowned  or  catch  my 
death?  Do  you  think  I  wanted  to  be  ill  and  sea-sick 
and  make  aii  exhibitioo  of  myself  before  two  men?  Do 
you  think  I  wanted  them  to  see  me  ill?  Goodness!" 
cried  Stella,  overcome  at  once  by  the  recollection  Md 
the  image,  "could  you  like  a  man — especially  if  he  was 
by  way  of  admiring  you,  and  talking  nonsense  to  you 
and  all  that — to  see  you  ill  at  sea?  If  you  can  believe 
that  you  can  beheve  anything,  and  there  is  no  more  for 
me  to  say." 

The  force  of  ihis  argument  was  such  that  Miss  Mild- 
may  was  quite  startled  out  of  her  usual  composure  and 
reserve.  She  stared  at  Stella  for  a  moment  with  wide- 
Opened  eyes. 

"1  did  not  think  of  that,"  she  said  in  a  tone  of 
sudden  conviction.  "There  is  truth  in  what  you  say — 
certainly  there  is  truth  in  what  you  say," 

"Truth    in  il!"    cried   the  girl.     "If  you    had    only 

seen  me^bul  I  am  very  thaiikful  you  didn't  see  me 

leaning  over  the  side  of  Ihat  dreadful  boat,  not  minding 
what  waves  went  over  me!  When  you  were  a  girl  an  J 
had  men  after  you,  oh,  Miss  Mildmay,  I  ask  you,  woul*J 
you  have  chosen  to  have  them  to  see  you  then?" 

Miss  Mildmay  put  the  plate  willi  the  cold  muffin  off 
her  knees.  She  set  down  her  empty  cup.  She  felt  die 
solemnity  of  the  appeal. 

"No,"  she  said,  "if  you  put  it  to  me  like  that,  StdH^B 
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I  am  obliged  to  allow  I  should  not     And  I  may  add," 
she  went  on,   looking  round  the  room  as  if  to  a  con- 
tradictory  audience,    ''I  don't  know  any  woman  who 
would;  and  that  is  my  opinion,  whatever  anybody  may 
say."     She  paused   a  moment  with  a  little  triumphant 
air  of  having  conducted  to  a  climax  a  potent  argument, 
looking  round  upon  the  baffled  opponents.     And  then 
she   came  down   from  that  height  and    added  in  soft 
tones  of  affectionate  reproach:   "But  why  did  you  go 
oat  with  them  at  all,  Stella?     When  I  was  a  girl,   as 
you  say,    and  had — I  never,    never  should  have  ex- 
posed myself  to  such  risks,   by  going  out  in   a  boat 

mth " 

"Oh,  Miss  Mildmay,"  cried  Stella,  "girls  were  better 
in  your  time.  You  have  always  told  us  so.  They  were 
not  perhaps  so  fond  of — fun;  they  were  in  better  order; 
they  had  more — more — "  said  the  girl,  fishing  for  a 
word,  which  Mrs.  Shanks  supplied  her  with  by  a  move- 
inent  of  her  lips  behind  Miss  Mildmay's  back — "dis- 
ciplined minds,"  Stella  said  with  an  outburst  of  sudden 
iitterance  which  was  perilously  near  a  laugh. 

"And  you  had  a  mother,  Ruth  Mildmay?"  said  the 
plotter  behind,  in  tender  notes. 

"Yes;  I  had  a  mother — an  excellent  mother,  who 
would  not  have  permitted  any  of  the  follies  I  see  around 
QIC.  Jane  Shanks,  you  have  conquered  me  with  that 
word.  Stella,  my  dear,  count  on  us  both  to  stand  by 
you,  should  that  insolent  woman  upstairs  take  anything 
upon  her.  Who  is  Lady  Jane,  I  should  like  to  know? 
The  daughter  of  a  new-made  man — coals,  or  beer,  or 
something!  A  creation  of  this  reign!  Stella,  this  will 
teach  you,  perhaps,  who  are  your  true  friends," 
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And  Miss  Mlldmay  extended  her  arms  and  took  the 
girl  to  her  bosom.  Stella  had  got  down  on  her  knees 
of  her  own,  which  girls  who  are  fond 
of  throwing  themselves  about  may  understand,  and 
therefore  was  within  reach  of  this  unexpected  embrace, 
and  I  am  afraid  laughed  rather  than  sobbed  on  Miss 
Mildmay's  lap;  but  the  slight  heaving  of  her  shoulders 
in  that  position  had  the  same  effect,  and  sealed  ibc 
The  two  ladies  lingered  a  littie  after  this, 
hoping  that  Lady  Jane  might  come  down.  At  least 
Miss  Mildraay  hoped  so.  Mrs.  Shanks  would  have 
stolen  humbly  out  to  get  into  the  midge  at  a  little 
taoce  along  the  drive,  not  to  disturb  the  big  Ittt 
with  the  brown  horses  which  stood  large  before 
door.  But  Miss  Mildmay  would  have  none  of  that 
ordered  the  landau  off  with  great  majesty,  and 
her  hand  indignantly  for  Perkins  to  "come  round,"  as 
if  tiie  raidge  had  been  a  chariot,  a  manteuvre  whidi 
Stella  promoted  eagerly,  standing  in  the  doorway  to 
her  visitors  off  with  the  most  affectionate  interes 
the  other  carriage  paced  sullenly  up  and  down. 

In  the  meantime  Lady  Jane  had  nearly  compli 
her  interview  with  Katherine  in  the  midst  of  the  large 
assortment  of  trumpery  set  out  in  readiness  for  the 
bazaar.  "Oh,  yes,  I  suppose  they'll  do  well  enough," 
she  said,  turning  over  the  many  coloured  artides  into 
which  the  Sliplin  ladies  had  worked  so  many  hours  of 
their  lives  v,-ith  careless  hands.  "Mark  them  cheap; 
the  people  here  like  to  have  bargains,  and  I'm  sure 
they're  not  worth  much.  Of  course,  it  was  not  tlie 
bazaar  things  I  was  thinking  of.  Tell  me,  Katherine, 
'bat  b  all  diis  about  Stella?     I  find  the  country  riog- 
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iritb  it  What  has  she  done  to  have  her  name 
fibzed  up  with  Charlie  Somers  and  Aigy  Scott — two  of 
the  fastest  men  one  knows?  What  has  the  child  been 
dcung?  And  how  did  she  come  to  know  these 
men?" 

"She  has  been  doing  nothing,  Lady  Jane.  It  is  the 
most  wicked  invention,  i  can  tell  you  exactly  how  it 
happened.  A  little  yacht  was  lying  in  the  harbour,  and 
they  went  up  to  papa's  observatory,  as  he  calls  it,  to 
look  at  it  through  his  telescope,  and  papa  himself  was 
theic,  and  he  said " 

"Bot  this  is  going  very  far  back,  surely?  I  asked 
you  what  Stella  was  doing  with  these  men." 

"And  I  am  telling  you,"  cried  Katherine,  red  with 
indignation.  "Papa  said  it  was  his  yacht,  which  he  had 
just  bought,  and  they  began  to  argue  and  bet  about 
who  it  was  from  whom  he  had  bought  it,  and  he  would 
not  tell  them;  and  then  Stella  said — — " 

"My  dear  Katherine,  this  elaborate  explanation  be- 
gins to  make  me  fear " 

"Stella  cried;  'Come  down  and  look  at  it,  while 
Kate  cpfders  tea,"  You  know  how  careless  she  is,  and 
how  she  orders  me  about.  They  ran  down  by  our 
private  gate.  It  was  to  settle  their  bet,  and  I  had  tea 
laid  out  for  them— it  was  quite  warm  then — under  the 
trees.  Well,"  said  Katherine,  pausing  to  take  breath, 
"the  fint  thing  I  saw  was  a  white  sail  moving  round 
under  the  cliff  while  I  sal  waiting  for  them  to  come 
back.  And  then  papa  came  down  screaming  that  it 
was  the  Slella,  his  yacht,  and  that  a  gale  was  blomng 
op-  And  then  we  spent  the  most  dreadful  evening, 
daikness  came  on  and  wc  Jost  sight  of  the  sa!'i\, 
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and  I  thought  I  should  have  died  and  that  it  would  I^H 
papa." 

Her  breath  went  from  her  with  this  rapid  narrative, 
uttered  at  full  speed  to  keep  Lady  Jane  from  interrupt- 
ing. What  with  indignation  and  what  with  alarm,  the 
quickening  of  her  heart  was  such  that  Katherine  could 
say  no  more.  She  stopped  short  and  stood  panting, 
with  her  hand  upon  her  heart, 

"And  at  what  hour,"  said  Lady  Jane  icily,  "did 
they  corae  back?" 

"Oh,  I  can't  teil  what  hour  it  was.  It  seemed  years 
and  years  to  me.  I  got  her  back  in  a  faint  and  wet  to 
the  skin,  half  dead  with  sickness  and  misery  and  cold. 
Oh,  my  poor,  poor  little  girl!  And  now  here  are  wicked 
and  cruel  people  saying  it  is  her  fault.  Her  fault  to 
risk  her  life  and  make  herself  ill  and  drive  us  out  of 
our  senses,  papa  and  me!" 

"Oh,  Stella  would  not  care  very  much  for  her  papa 
and  you,  so  long  as  she  got  her  fun.  So  it  was  as  bad 
as  that,  was  it— a  whole  night  at  sea  along  with  these 
two  men?  I  could  not  have  imagined  any  girl  would 
have  been  such  a  fool." 

"I  will  not  hear  my  sister  spoken  of  so.  It  was  tlie 
men  who  were  fools,  or  worse,  taking  her  out  when  a 
gale  was  rising.  What  did  she  know  about  the  signs 
of  a  gale?  She  thought  of  nothing  but  two  minutes  in 
[  the  bay,  just  to  see  how  the  boat  sailed.  It  was  these 
men." 

"What  is  the  use  of  saying  anything  about  the  men? 
1  dare  say  they  enjoyed  it  thoroughly.  It  doesn't  do 
them  any  harm.  Why  should  they  mind?  It  is  the 
gii]  who  ought  to  look  out,  for  it  is  she  who  s 
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Good  Heavens,  to  ihink  lliat  any  girl  should  be  such  .1 
redilcss  little  fool!" 

"Stella  has  done  nothing  to  be  spoken  of  in  that 
w*jr." 

"Oh,  don't  spealc  to  me!"  said  Lady  Jane.  "Haven't 
I  taken  you  both  up  and  done  all  I  could  to  give  you 
yowr  chance,  you  two?  And  this  is  my  reward.  Stella 
has  done  nothing?  VVhy,  Stella  has  just  compromised 
henell'  in  the  most  dreadful  way.  Vou  know  what  sort 
of  a  maa  Charlie  Somers  is?  No,  you  don't,  of  course. 
How  should  you,  not  living  in  a  set  where  you  were 
Itkdy  10  hear?  Thafs  the  worst,  you  know,  of  going 
out  a,  little  in  one  monde  and  belonging  to  another  all 
the  tiine." 

"I  dont  know  what  you  mean,  I^ady  Jane,"  cried 
Kathcrinc,  on  the  edge  of  tears. 

"No;  there's  no  need  you  should  know  what  I  mean. 
A  girl,  in  another  position,  that  got  to  know  Charlie 
Somers  would  have  known  more  or  less  what  he  was. 
Yoo,  of  course,  have  the  disadvantages  of  both — ac- 
quaintance and  then  ignorance.  Who  introduced  Charlie 
Sonms  lo  your  sister?  The  blame  lies  on  her  first 
of  all" 

"It  was — they  were  all — at  the  hotel,  and  Stella 
thought  il  would  be  kind  to  ask  Mrs.  Seton  to  a  picnic 
we  were  giving " 

"  Lottie  Seton ! "  cried  Lady  Jane,  sitting  down  in  the 
weakness  of  her  consternation.      "Why,  this  is  the  most 
tordinary  thing  of  all ! " 
I  see  nothing  extraordinary  in  the  whole  business," 

I  Katherine,  in  a  lofty  tone. 

,  my  dear  K-iiherine,  for  goodness'  sake  don't 
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let  me  have  any  more  of  your  innocent  little- girli&hoe^H 
Of  course  you    see   nothing!      You   have   do   eyes,   no 

sense,  no Lottie  Seton! — she  to  give  over  two  of 

her  own  men  to  a  pretty,  silly,  reckless  little  thing  like 
Stella,  just  the  kind  for  them!  Well,  that  is  the  last 
thing  1  should  have  expected.  Why,  Lottie  Selon  is 
nothing  without  her  tail.  If  they  abandon  her  she  is  lost. 
She  is  asked  to  places  because  she  is  always  sure  to  be 
able  to  bring  a  few  men.  What  they  can  see  in  her 
nobody  knows,  but  there  it  is — that's  her  faculty.  And 
she  actually  gave  over  two  of  her  very  choicest " 

"Vou  must  excuse  me.  Lady  Jane,"  said  Katherine, 
"if  I  don't  want  to  hear  any  more  of  Mrs.  Seton  and 
her  raen.  They  are  exceedingly  rude,  stupid,  disagree- 
able men.  You  may  think  it  a  fine  thing  for  us  to  be 
elevated  to  the  sphere  in  which  we  can  meet  men  like 
Sir  Charles  Somers.  I  don't  think  so.  I  think  he  is 
detestable.  I  think  he  believes  women  to  exist  only  for 
the  pinpose  of  amusing  him  and  making  him  laugh,  like 
an  idiot,  as  he  is!" 

Lady  Jane  sat  in  her  easy-chair  and  looked  sar- 
donically at  the  passion  of  the  girl,  whose  face  was 
crimson,  whose  voice  was  breaking.  She  was,  witli  that 
horrible  weakness  which  a  high-spirited  girl  so  resents 
in  herself,  so  near  an  outbreak  of  crying  that  she  could 
scarcely  keep  the  tears  within  her  eyes.  The  elder  lady 
looked  at  her  for  some  time  in  silence.  The  sight 
troubled  her  a  little,  and  amused  her  a  little  also.  U 
occurred  lo  her  to  say,  "You  are  surely  in  love  with  b 
yourself,"  which  was  her  instinct,  but  for  once  forb< 
out  of  a  sort  of  awed  sense  that  here  ) 
who  was  outside  of  her  common  rules. 
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"He  is  not  an  idiot,  howe\-er,"  she  said  at  last.  "1 
it  say  he  is  mleHectual.  He  does  think,  perhaps,  that 
women  exist,  &c.  So  do  most  of  them,  my  dear.  You 
will  soon  find  that  out  if  you  have  anything  to  do  wiUi 
men.  Still,  for  a  good  little  girl,  I  have  always  thought 
you  were  nice,  Katherine.  U  is  for  your  sake  more  than 
hers  that  I  feel  mclined  to  do  that  silly  Hltle  Stella  a 
good  turn.  How  could  she  be  such  a  little  fool?  Has 
she  lived  on  this  cliff  half  her  life  and  doesn't  know 
when  a  gale's  coining  on?  The  more  shame  to  her, 
thenl  And  I  don't  doubt  that  instead  of  being  ashamed 
she  is  quite  proud  of  her  adventure.  And  I  hear,  to 
make  things  worse,  that  Algy  Scott  went  and  caught  a 
bad  cold  over  it.  That  will  make  his  mother  and  all 
her  set  ftirioas  with  the  girl,  and  say  everything  about 
her.  He's  not  going  to  die — that's  a  good  thing.  If 
he  had,  she  need  never  have  shown  her  impertinent 
litlle  nose  anywhere  again.  Lady  Scott's  an  inveterate 
woman.  It  will  be  bad  enough  as  it  is.  How  arc  we 
to  get  things  set  right  again?" 

"It  is  a  pity  you  should  take  any  trouble,"  said 
Katherine;  "things  are  quite  right,  thank  you.  We  have 
quite  enough  in  what  you  call  our  own  monde." 

"Weil,  and  what  do  you  find  to  object  to  in  the 
word?  Il  is  a  very  good  word;  the  French  understand 
that  sort  of  thing  better  than  we  do.  So  you  have 
qoite  enough  to  make  you  happy  in  your  own  monde? 
I  doa't  think  so — and  I  know  the  world  in  general 
better  than  you  do.  And,  what  is  more,  I  am  very 
doubtful  indeed  whether  Stella  thinks  so." 

"Oh,  no,"  cried  a  litlle  voice,  and  Stella,  running 
al  hAAy  Jane's  feet,   in   l\\e 
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caressing  attitude  which  she  had  so  lately  held  in  spile 
of  herself  at  Miss  Mildmay's.  "Stella  doesn't  think  so 
at  all.  Stella  will  be  miserable  if  you  don't  take  her  up 
and  put  things  right  for  her,  dear  Lady  Jane.  I  have 
been  a  dreadful  little  fool.  I  know  il,  I  know  it;  but  1 
didn't  mean  it.  I  meant  nothing  but  a  little — fun.  And 
now  there  is  nobody  who  can  put  everything  right  again 
but  you,  and  only  you." 

CHAPTER    X.  ^H 

Lady  Jane  Thitrston  was  a  fine  lady  in  due  plafl^ 
and  time;  but  on  other  occasions  she  was  a  robust 
countrywoman,  ready  to  walk  as  sturdily  as  any  man,  or 
to  undertake  whatever  athletic  exercise  was  necessary. 
When  she  had  gone  downstairs  again,  and  been  served 
with  a  aip  of  warm  tea  (now  those  old  cats  were  gone), 
she  sent  her  carriage  off  that  the  horses  might  be  put 
under  shelter,  not  to  speak  of  the  men,  and  walked  her- 
self in  the  rain  to  the  hotel,  where  the  two  young  men 
were  still  staying.  Captain  Scott  being  as  yet  unable  to 
be  moved.  It  was  one  of  those  hotels  which  are  so 
pretty  in  summer,  all  ivy  and  clematis,  and  balconies  full 
of  flowers.  But  on  a  wet  day  in  October  it  looked 
squalid  and  damp,  with  its  open  doorway  traversed  by 
many  muddy  footsteps,  and  the  wreaths  of  the  withered 
creepers  hanging  limp  about  the  windows,  l^dy  Jane 
knew  everybody  about,  and  took  in  them  all  the  interest 
which  a  member  of  the  highest  class— quite  free  from 
any  doubt  about  her  position — is  able  to  take  with  so 
much  more  ease  and  naturalness  than  any  other.  The 
difference  between  the  Tredgolds,  for  instance,  and  Mr^^ 
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Black  of  Ihe  hotel  id  comparison  with  herself  was  but 
slightly  marked  in  her  mind.  She  was  impartially  kind 
to  both.  The  difference  between  them  was  but  one  of 
degree;  she  herself  was  of  so  different  a  species  that  the 
gradations  did  not  count.  In  consequence  of  this  she 
was  more  natural  witli  the  Blacks  at  the  hotel  than 
K^therine  Tredgold,  though  in  her  way  a  Lady  Bounti- 
ful, and  universal  friend,  could  ever  have  been.  She 
was  extremely  interested  to  hear  of  Mrs.  Black's  baby, 
which  had  come  most  inopportunely,  with  a  sick  gentle- 
nun  in  the  house,  at  least  a  fortnight  before  it  was  ex- 
pected, and  went  upstairs  to  see  the  mother  and  ad- 
mioister  a  word  or  two  of  rebuke  to  the  precipitate  in- 
fant before  she  proceeded  on  her  own  proper  errand. 
"SiSy  little  thing,  to  rush  into  this  rain  sooner  than  it 
contd  help,"  she  said,  "but  mind  you  don't  do  the  same, 
my  dear  woman.  Never  trouble  your  head  about  the 
ndk  gentleman.  Don't  stir  till  you  have  got  up  your 
strength."  And  then  she  marched  along  the  passages 
to  the  room  in  which  Algy  and  Charlie  sat,  glum  and 
tired  to  death,  looking  out  at  the  dull  sky  and  the  rain- 
drops on  the  window.  They  had  invented  a  sort  of 
■port  with  those  same  raindrops,  watching  them  as  they 
no  down  and  backing  one  against  tlie  other.  There 
had  jost  been  a  close  race,  and  Algy's  man  had  won  to 
his  great  delight,  when  Lady  Jane's  sharp  knock  came 
to  the  door;  so  that  she  went  in  to  the  sound  of  laughter 
forth  from  the  sick  gentleman  in  such  a  manner 
,tO  reassure  any  anxious  visitor  as  to  the  state  of  hi 
at  leasL 
"Well,  you  seem  cheerftil  enough,"  Lady  Jane  said, 
Making  the  best  of  it,"  said  Captain  Scotl. 
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"How  do,  Lady  Jane?  I  say,  Algy,  there's  anoiher 
starting.  Beg  pardon,  too  excitin'  to  stop.  Ten  to 
one  on  the  little  fellow.  By  George,  looks  as  if  he  knew 
it,  don't  be  now!     Done  this  time,  old  man " 

"Never  took  it,"  said  Algy,  with  a  kick  directed  at 
his  friend.  "Shut  up!  It's  awfully  kind  of  you  coming 
to  see  a  fellow — in  such  weather — Lady  Jane!" 

"Yes,"  she  said  composedly,  placing  herself  in  the 
easiest  chair.  "It  would  be  kind  if  I  had  come  without 
a  motive^but  I  don't  claim  thai  virtue.  How  are  you, 
by  the  way?     Better,  I  hope," 

"Awfully  well — as  fit  as  a ,  but  they  won't  lei 

me  budge  in  this  weather.  I've  got  a  nurse  that  lords 
it  over  me,  and  the  doctor,  don't  you  know?— daren't 
stir,  not  to  save  my  life." 

"And  occupying  your  leisure  with  elevating  pastimes," 
said  Lady  Jane. 

"Don't  be  hard  on  a  man  when  he's  down — nothing 
to  do,"  said  Sir  Charles.  "Desert  island  sort  of  thing 
— Algy  educating  mouse,  and  that  sort  of  thing;  hard 
lines  upon  me." 

"Does  he  know  enough?"  said  Lady  Jane  with  a 
polite  air  of  inquiry.  "I  am  glad  to  find  you  both," 
she  added,  "and  not  too  busy  evidently  to  give  me  your 
attention.  How  did  you  manage,  Algy,  to  catch  such  a 
bad  cold?" 

"Pneumonia,    by  Jove,"'   the   young   man  cried, 
spired  by  so  inadequate  a  description. 

Well,  pneumonia — so  much  the  worse — and  still 
more  foolish  for  you  who  have  a  weak  chest  How  did 
you  manage  to  do  it?  1  wonder  if  your  mother  knows, 
£ud  why  is  it  I  don't  find  hec  here  at  your  bedside?' 
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'••I  say,  don't  tell  her.  Lady  Jane;  it's  bad  enough 
,ut  up  here,  without  making  more  fuss,  and  the 
whole  thing  spread  all  over  the  place." 

"What  is  the  whole  thing?"  said  Lady  Jane. 

"Went  out  in  a  bit  of  a  yacht,"  said  Sir  Charles, 
"dear  up  a  bet,  that  was  why  we  did  it.  Caught  in  a 
gale — ray  fault,   not  Algy's^says  he  saw   it   coming — 

"You  were  otherwise  occupied,  Charlie " 

"Shut  up  I"  Sir  Charles  was  the  speaker  this  time, 
with  a  kick  in  the  direction  of  his  companion  in  trouble. 

"I  am  glad  to  see  you've  got  some  grace  left,"  said 
Lady  Jane.  "Not  you,  Algy,  you  are  beyond  that — I 
know  all  about  it,  however.  It  was  little  Stella  Tredgold 
who  ran  away  with  you— or  you  with  her."- 

Alg)'  burst  into  a  loud  laugh.  Sir  Charles  on  his 
part  said  nothing,  but  pulled  his  long  moustache. 

"Which  is  it?  And  what  were  the  rights  of  it?  and 
was  there  any  meaning  in  it?  or  merely  fun,  as  you  call 
it  in  your  idiotic  way?" 

"By  Jove!"  was  all  the  remark  the  cluef  culprit 
made.  Algy  on  his  sofa  kicked  up  his  feet  and  roared 
again. 

"Please  don't  think,"  said  Lady  Jane,  "that  I  am 
going  to  pick  my  words  to  please  you.  I  never  do  it, 
and  especially  not  to  a  couple  of  boys  whom  I  have 
known  since  ever  they  were  born,  and  before  that. 
What  do  you  mean  by  it,  if  it  is  you,  Charlie  Somers? 
1  suppose,  by  Algy's  laugh,  that  he  is  not  the  chief 
ofiiendcr  this  time.  Vou  know  as  well  as  I  do  that  you're 
aot  4  man  to  take  little  girls  about  I  suppose  you 
^^jguA  have  sense  enough  to  know  that,   whalever  gpod 
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Opinion  you  may  have  of  yourself.  Stella  Tredgold  may 
be  a  little  fool,  but  she's  a  girl  I  have  taken  up,  and  I 
don't  mean  to  let  her  be  comprorai&ed.  A  girl  that 
knew  anything  would  have  known  belter  than  to  mix  up 
her  name  with  yours.  Now  what  is  the  meaning  of  il? 
You  will  just  be  so  good  as  to  infonn  mc." 

"Why,  Cousin  Jane,  it  was  all  the  little  thing  herself 

"Shut!"  said  Sir  Charles  again,  with  another  kick  at 
Algy's  foot 

"Well!"  said  Lady  Jane,  very  magisterially.  No  judge 
upon  the  bench  could  look  more  alarming  than  she.  h 
is  true  that  her  short  skirts,  her  strong  walking  shoes, 
her  very  severest  hat  and  stiff  feather  that  would  bear 
the  rain,  were  not  so  impressive  as  flowing  wigs  and 
robes.  She  had  not  any  of  the  awe-inspiring  trappings 
of  the  Law;  but  she  was  law  all  the  same,  the  law  of 
society,  which  tolerates  a  great  many  things,  and  is  not 
very  nice  about  motives  nor  forbidding  as  lo  details,  but 
yet  draws  the  line — if  capriciously — sometimes,  yet  very 
definitely,  between  what  can  and  what  cannot  be  done. 

"Well,"  came  at  length,  hesitatingly  tlirough  the 
culprit's  big  moustache.  "Don't  know,  really — have  got 
anything  to  say — no  meaning  at  all.  Bet  to  clear  up — 
him  and  me;  then  sudden  thought— just  ten  minutes^ 
try  the  sails.  No  harm  in  that,  Lady  Jane,"  he  said, 
more  briskly,  recovering  courage,  "afterwards  gale  came 
on;  no  responsibility,"  he  cried,  tlirowing  up  his  hands. 

"Fact  it  was  she  that  was  the  keenest  I  shan't  shut 
up,"  cried  Algy;  "up  to  anything,  that  little  thing  is. 
Never  minded  a  bit  till  it  got  very  bad.  and  then  gave 
in,  but  never  said  a  word.  No  fault  of  anybody,  that 
is  the  truth.     But  turned  out  badly — for  mc— 
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"And  wofse  for  her,"  said  Lady  Jauc^"lhal  is, 
willioul  me;  aJ]  the  old  cals  will  be  down  upon  the 
girl"  (which  was  not  Uiie,  the  reader  kno\vs).  "She  is 
K  pretty  gir),  Charlie." 

Sir  Charles,  though  he  was  so  experienced  a  person, 
coloured  faintly  and  gave  a  nod  of  his  head. 

"Stgnner,  by  Jovel"  said  Algy,  "thrmgh  I  like  the 
Ihlle  plain  one  better,"  he  added  in  a  parenthesis. 

"And  a  very  rich  giri,  Sir  Charles,"  Lady  Jane  said, 

This  time  a  faint  "O — Oh"  came  from  under  the 
big  moustache. 

"A  P*ry  rich  girl.  The  father  is  an  old  curmudgeon, 
but  he  is  made  of  money,  and  he  adores  his  little  girl, 
I  believe  he  would  buy  a  title  for  her  high  and  think  it 
cheap." 

"Ob,  [  sayl"  exclaimed  Sir  Charles,  with  a  colour 
more  pronounced  U|K)n  his  cheek. 

"  Vouis  is  not  anything  very  great  in  that  way,"  said 

the  remorseless  person  on  the  bench,  "but  still  it's  what 

he  would  call  a  title,  you  know;  and  I  haven't  the  least 

doubt    he    would    come   down    very   handsomely.     Old 

^^mdgdd  knows  very  well  what  he  is  about" 

^^BcpUnexpected,"  said  Sir  Charles,   "sort  of  scrioiii 

^^B^nke  this.     Put  it  of^  if  you  don't  mind,  till  another 

I  "No  lime  like  the  present,"  said  Lady  Jane.     "Your 

(alber  was  a  great  friend  of  mine,  Charlie  Somers.  He 
ODce  proposed  to  me — very  much  left  to  himself  on  that 
Kcasion,  you  will  say— but  still  it's  true.  So  I  might 
have  been  your  mother,  don't  you  see.  I  know  your 
age,  therefore,  to  a  day,  Yon  are  a  good  hit  past  thirty, 
"  "         have  been  up  to  nothing  but  mischief  all  your  l\(e." 
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"Oh,  I  say  now!"  exclaimed  Sir  Charles  again. 

"Well,    now    here   is   a  chance  for  you.      Perhaps  1 

'   began  wilhout  thinking,   but  now  I'm  in  great  eaniesL 

,   Here  is  really  a  chance  for  you.     Stella's  not  so  nice  as 

her  sister,   as  Algy   there  {I  did  not  expect  it  of  him) 

!    has  the  sense  to  see:  but  she's  much  more  in  your  way. 

She  is  just  your  kind,  a  reckless  lillle  hot-headed — all 

for   pleasure   and    never   a  thought  of  to-morrow.     Bui 

that  sort  of  thing  is  not  so  risky  when  yoii  have  a  good 

fortune   behind   you,    well   tied   down.     Now,   Charlie, 

listen  to  me.     Here  is  a  capital  chance  for  you;  a  min 

at  your  age,  if  he  is  ever  going  to  do  anything,  should 

stop  playing  the  fool.     These  boys  even  will  soon  begin 

to  think  you  an  old  fellow.     Oh,  you  needn't  cry  out! 

I  know  generations   of  them,    and   I  understand   their 

ways.     A  man  should   stop  taking  his  fling  before  be 

gets  to  thirty-five.    Why,  Algy  there  would  tell  you  that, 

if  he  had  the  spirit  lo  speak  up." 

'm  out  of  it,"  said  Algy.    "Say  wliatever  you  like, 
i  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  me." 

"You  see,"  said  Lady  Jane,  with  a  little  flourish  of 
f  her  hand,  "the  boy  doesn't  contradict  me;  he  darent 
'  contradict  me,  for  it's  truth.  Now,  as  I  say,  here's  a 
chance  for  you.  Abundance  of  money,  and  a  very 
pretty  girl,  whom  you  like."  She  made  a  pause  here  to 
emphasise  her  words.  "Whom — you — like.  Oh,  I  know 
very  well  what  I'm  saying.  I  am  going  to  ask  her  over 
to  Steephill  and  you  can  come  too  if  you  please;  and  if 
you  dont  take  advantage  of  your  opportunities.  Sir 
Charles,  why  you  have  less  sense  than  ei'en  I  have  given 
you  credit  for,  and  that  is  a  great  deal  to  say." 

"Rather  public,  don't  you  think,   for  this   sort  oC 
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thing?  Go  in  and  win,  before  admiring  audience.  Don't 
rriish  exhibition.     Prefer  own  way." 

This  Sir  Charles  said,  standing  at  the  window,  gazing 
out,  apparently  insensible  even  of  the  raindrops,  and 
tnrning  his  back  upon  his  adviser. 

"Well,  take  your  own  way.  I  don't  mind  what  way 
jFOO  take,  so  long  as  you  take  my  advice,  which  is  given 
in  your  very  best  interests,  I  can  tell  you.  Isn't  the 
Foment  ordered  out  to  India,  Algy?"  she  said,  turning 
quickly  upon  the  other.  "And  what  do  you  mean 
to  do?" 

•"Go^  of  course,"  he  said — "the  very  thing  for  me, 
they  say.  And  I'm  not  going  to  shirk  either;  see  some 
span  probably  out  there." 

"And  Charlie?"  said  Lady  Jane.  There  was  no 
apparent  connection  between  her  previous  argument  and 
tbb  tiucslion,  yet  ihe  very  distinct  staccato  manner  in 
which  she  said  these  words  called  the  attention. 

Sir  Charles,  still  standing  by  the  window  with  his 
back  to  Lady  Jane,  once  more  muttered,  "By  Jove!" 
under  his  breath,  or  under  his  moustache,  which  came 
to  ihe  same  thing. 

"Oh,  Charlie!  He'll  exchange,  I  suppose,  and  gel 
out  of  it;  too  great  a  swell  for  India,  he  is.  And  how 
could  he  live  out  of  reach  of  Pall  Mall?" 

"Well,  I  hope  you'll  soon  be  able  to  move,  my  dear 
Ixiy;  if  the  weather  keeps  mild  and  the  rain  goes  off  you 
had  better  come  up  to  Steephill  for  a  few  days  to  get 
up  your  strength." 

"Thanks,  awf'lly,"  said  Captain  Scott.  "I  will  with 
pleasure;  and  Cousin  Jane,  if  that  little  prim  one  should 
be  there " 


"She  shan't,  not  for  you,  my  young  n 
other  tilings  to  think  of.     As  for  Charlie,  '. 
more  to  him;  he  can  come  too  if  he  hkes,  but  not  iinle 
he  likes.     Send  me  a  line  to  lei  me  know." 

Sir  Charles  accompanied  the  visitor  selcmniy  dowi 
stairs,  but  without  saying  anything  until  they  reache 
the  door,  where  to  his  surprise  no  carriage  was  wailin. 

"Don't  mean  to  say  you  walked— day  like  this?"  I 
cried. 

"No;  but  the  horses  and  the  men  are  more  v 
take  care  of  themselves;  they  are  to  meet  me  '4 
Rectory.  I  am  going  there  about  this  ridicnlous  ti 
You  can  walk  with  me,  if  you  like,"  she  said. 

He  seized   a  cap  from  the  stand  and  loangi 
after  her  into  the  rain.     "I  say— don't  you  knowfl 
said,  but  paused  there  and  added  iio  mor 

"Gel  it  out,"  said  Lady  Jane. 

After  awhile,  as  he  walked  along  by  her  sld^ 
hands  deep  in  his  pockets,  the  rain  soaking  pleasuil 
into  his  thick  tweed   coat,    he  resumed:    "Unexpecti 
serious  sort  of  jaw  that,  before  Utile  beggar  like  Algy- 
laughs  at  everything." 

"There  was  no  chance  of  speaking  to  you    1 
said  Lady  Jane  almost  apologetically. 

"Suppobe  not.  Don't  say  see  my  way  to  it. 
deny,  though — reason  in  it." 

"And  inclination,  eh?  not  much  of  one  wilhoi 
other,  if  I  am  any  judge." 

"First-rale  judge,  by  Jove!"  Sir  Charles  said. 

And  he  added  no  more.  But  when  he  toe 
of  Lady  Jane  at  the  Rectory  he  took  a  long  i 
himself  in  the  rain,  skirting  the  gardens  of  the  ( 
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getting  out  upon  Ihe  downs  beyond,  where  Ihe  sieady 
dowDfall  penetrated  into  htm,  soaking  ihe  Iweed  in  a 
kind  of  affectionate  natural  way  as  of  a  material  pre- 
pared for  ihe  purpose.  He  strolled  along  with  his  hands 
in  his  pockets  and  the  cap  over  his  eyes  as  if  il  had 
been  a  summer  day,  liking  it  all  the  better  for  the  wet- 
ness and  the  big  masses  of  the  clouds  and  tbe  leaden 
monotone  of  the  sea.  It  was  all  so  dismal  that  it  gave 
him  a  certain  pleasure;  he  seemed  all  the  more  free  to 
think  of  his  own  concems,  to  consider  the  new  panorama 
opened  before  him,  which  perhaps,  however,  was  not  so 
new  as  Lady  Jane  supposed.  She  had  forced  open  the 
door  and  made  him  look  in,  giving  all  the  details;  but 
be  had  been  quite  conscious  that  it  had  been  there  be- 
fore, within  his  reach,  awaiting  his  inspection.  There 
were  a  great  many  inducements,  no  doubt,  to  make  thai 
fantastic  prospect  real  if  he  could.  He  did  not  want  to 
go  10  India,  though  indeed  it  would  have  been  very 
good  for  hiro  in  view  of  his  sadly  reduced  finances  and 
considerably  aflecled  credit  in  boih  senses  of  that  word. 
He  had  not  much  credit  at  head-tiuarlere,  that  he  knew; 
he  was  not  what  people  called  a  good  officer.  No  doubt 
he  would  have  been  brave  enough  had  there  been  fight- 
ing to  do.  and  he  was  not  disliked  by  his  men,  his  char- 
acter of  a  "careless  beggar"  being  quite  as  much  for 
good  as  for  evil  among  those  partial  observers;  but  his 
credit  in  higher  regions  was  not  great  Credit  in  the 
other  sense  of  the  word  was  a  little  failing  too,  trades- 
men having  a  wonderful  flair  as  to  a  man's  resources 
and  the  rising  and  falling  of  his  account  at  his  bankeis. 
U  would  do  him  much  good  to  go  lo  India  and  devote 
self  to  his  profession;  but  then  he  did  not  wat\\.  vo 
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go.  Was  it  last  of  all  or  first  of  all  that  another  motive 
came  b,  Jitlle  Stella  herself  to  wit,  though  she  broke 
down  so  much  in  her  attempts  to  imitate  Lottie  Seton's 
ways,  and  was  not  amusing  at  all  in  that  point  of  view? 
Stella  bad  perhaps  behaved  better  on  that  imprompiu 
yachting  trip  than  she  was  herself  aware.  Certainly  she 
was  far  more  guilty  in  the  beginning  of  it  than  she  her- 
self allowed.  But  when  the  night  was  dark  and  the 
storm  high,  she  had^what  had  she  done?  Behaved 
very  well  and  made  the  men  admire  her  pluck,  or  be- 
haved very  badly  and  frightened  them — I  cannot  tell; 
anyhow,  she  had  been  very  natural,  she  had  done  and 
said  only  what  it  came  into  her  head  to  say  and  to  do, 
witliout  any  affectation  or  thought  of  effect;  and  the  sighl 
of  the  little  girl,  very  silly  and  yet  so  entirely  herself, 
scolding  them,  upbraiding  Ihem,  though  she  was  indeed 
the  most  to  blame,  yet  bearing  her  punishment  not  so 
badly  after  all  and  not  without  sympathy  for  them,  had 
somehow  penetrated  Charles  Somers'  very  hardened 
heart.  She  was  a  nice  litde  girl — she  was  a  very  pi 
litUc  girl — she  was  a  creature  one  would  not  tire  of 
if  she  was  not  amusing  like  Lottie  Seton.  If  a  mar 
to  have  anything  more  to  do  with  her,  it  was  t' 
hoped  she  never  would  be  amusing  like  Lwtiie  Seton. 
He  paced  along  the  downs  he  never  knew  how  long, 
pondering  these  questions;  but  he  was  not  a  man  very 
good  at  thinking.  In  tlie  end  he  came  to  no  mote  than 
a  very  much  strengthened  conviction  that  Stella  Tredgold 
was  a  very  pretty  little  girl. 
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CHAPTER    XI. 

It  shut  the  mouths  of  a]l  the  gossips,  or  rather  it 
afforded  a  new  but  less  exciting  subject  of  -comment, 
when  it  was  known  that  Stella  Tredgold  had  gone  off  on 
a  visit  to  Steephill.  1  am  not  sure  that  Mrs.  Shanks 
and  Miss  Mildmay  did  not  feel  themselves  deceived  a 
little.  They  had  pledged  themselves  to  Stella's  cham- 
pionship in  a  moment  of  enthusiasm,  stimulated  thereto 
by  a  strong  presumption  of  the  hostility  of  Lady  Jane. 
Miss  Mildmay  in  particular  had  felt  that  she  had  a  foe- 
man  worthy  of  her  steel,  and  that  it  would  be  an  enter- 
prise worth  her  while  to  bring  the  girl  out  with  flying 
colours  from  any  boycotting  or  unfriendly  aaion  directed 
by  the  great  lady  of  the  district;  and  to  find  that  Stella 
lud  been  taken  imraediately  under  Lady  Jane's  wing 
disturbed  her  composure  greatly.  There  was  great  talk 
over  the  railing  between  the  ladies,  and  even,  as  it  be- 
came a  httle  too  cold  for  these  outdoor  conferences,  in 
the  drawing-rooms  in  both  houses,  under  the  shade  of 
the  verandah  which  made  these  apartments  a  little  dark 
and  gloomy  at  this  season  of  the  year.  But  I  must  not 
occupy  the  reader's  time  with  any  account  of  these  talks, 
for  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  ladies  had  committed  them- 
selves and  given  their  promise,  which,  though  offended, 
they  were  too  high-minded  to  take  back.  It  conduced, 
however,  to  a  general  cooling  of  the  atmosphere  about 
tbem,  that  what  everybody  in  Sliplin  and  the  neighbour- 
hood now  discussed  was  not  Stella's  escapade,  but  Stella's 
visil  to  Steephill,  where  there  was  a  large  party  assembled, 
I  where  her  accojnjilices  in  that  escapade  were  lo  \ie 
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her  fellow- guests.  What  did  tliis  mean  was  now 
quebliou  demanded?  Had  Lady  Jane  any  inleniion 
respect  to  Stella?  Was  there  "anj'thing  between"  li« 
and  either  of  these  gentlemen?  But  this  was  a  question 
to  which  no  one  as  yet  had  any  reply. 

Stella  herself  was  so  much  excited  by  liie  prnsiiect 
that  all  thought  of  the  previous  adventure  died  out  o( 
her  mind.  Save  at  a  garden  party,  she  had  never  been 
privileged  to  enter  I^dy  Jane's  house  except  on  the  one 
occasion  when  she  and  Kaiherioc  stayed  all  night  after 
a  ball;  and  then  there  were  many  girls  besides  ihetn- 
selves,  and  no  great  attention  paid  to  them.  But  to  be 
the  favoured  guest,  almost  the  young  lady  of  the  house, 
among  the  large  company  was  a  very  difierent  matter. 
Telegrams  fiew  to  right  and'  left — to  dressmakers,  mil- 
liners, glovers,  and  I  don't  know  how  many  more,  Stevens, 
tlie  maid,  whom  at  present  she  shared  with  Kalherinc, 
but  who  was,  of  course,  to  accompany  her  to  Steephill 
as  her  own  separate  attendant,  was  despatched  to  town 
after  the  telegrams  with  more  detailed  and  dose  instruc- 
tions. The  girl  shook  olT  all  thought  both  of  her  own 
adventure  and  of  her  companions  in  it.  She  already 
felt  herself  flying  at  higher  game  There  was  a  nephew 
of  Lady  Jane's,  a  young  earl,  who,  it  was  known,  was 
there,  a  much  more  important  personage  than  any 
trumpery  baronet.  This  she  informed  her  father,  to  his 
great  delight,  as  he  gave  her  his  patenial  advice  with 
much  unctton  the  evening  before  she  went  away. 

"That's  right,  Stella,"  he  said,  "always  fly  at  llic 
highest — and  them  that  has  most  money.  This  Sir 
Charles,  I  wager  you  anything,  he  is  after  you  for  yoi 
fortune,     I   dare  say  he  hasn't  a  penny. 
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tan    come    and  hang  up  his   hat  and  nothing  more 
do  all  his  life.     But  he'll   find  he's  a  bit  mistaken 
with  me." 

"It  isn't  very  nice  of  you,  papa,"  said  Stella,  "to 
think  1  am  only  run  after  because  1  have  money — or 
because  you  have  money,  for  not  much  of  it  comes 
to  me." 

"Ain't  she  satisfied  with  her  allowance?"  said  the 
•old  genHeman,  looking  over  Stella's  head  at  her  elder 
uster.  "It's  big  enough.  Your  poor  mother  would  have 
dressed  herself  and  me  and  the  whole  family  off  half  or 
what  that  little  thing  gels  through.  It  is  a  deal  better 
the  money  should  be  in  my  hands,  my  pet.  And  if  any 
man  comes  after  you,  you  may  take  your  oath  he  shan't 
have  you  cheap.  He'll  have  to  put  down  shillin'  for 
shillin',  I  can  lell  you.  You  find  out  which  is  the  one 
that  has  the  most  money,  and  go  for  him.  Bad's  the 
best  among  all  them  new  earls  and  things,  but  keep  your 
eyes  open,  Stella,  and  maik  the  one  that's  best  off." 
Here  he  gave  utterance  to  a  huge  chuckle.  "Most  people 
would  ijiink  she  would  never  find  that  out:  looks  as  in- 
nocent as  a  daisy,  don't  she,  Katie?  But  she's  got  tlie 
old  stuff  in  her  all  the  same." 

"1  don't  know  what  you  call  the  old  stuff,"  said 
Stdta,  indignant;  "it  must  be  very  nasty  stuff.  What 
does  your  horrid  money  do  for  me?  I  have  not  half 
enough  to  dress  on,  and  you  go  over  my  bills  with  your 
spectacles  as  if  1  were  Simmons,  the  cook.  If  you  had 
a  cbest  full  of  diamonds  and  rubies,  and  gave  us  a 
handful  now  and  then,  that  is  ihe  kind  of  richness  1 
should  like;  but  I  have  no  jewels  at  all."  cried  the  girl, 
J  up  her  hand  to  her  neck,  which  was  endnici 
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V  of  small  pearls;  "and  ihey  wQl  all  f 


diamonds  a 

Mr.  Tredgold's  countenance  feil  a  Utile.     "Is  ihil 
\  true?"  he  said.     "Katie,  is  that  true?" 

I    are   not   expected   to  wear  diamonds,"   said 
I  Katie;  "at  least,  I  don't  think  so,  papa." 

"Oh,  what  does  she  know?  That's  all  old-fashioned 
nowadays.  Girls  wear  just  whatever  they  can  gel  to 
wear,  and  why  shouldn't  girls  wear  diamonds?  Don't" 
you  think  I  should  set  them  off  better  than  Lady  Jane, 
papa?"  cried  Stella,  tossing  her  young  head. 

Mr.  Tredgold  was  much  amused  by  Ihis  question; 

he  chuckled  and  laughed  over  it  till  he  nearly  lost  his 

breath.      "Ail    the   difference    between   parchment    aud 

white  satin,  ain't  there,  Katie?    Well.  I  don't  say  as  you 

L  mightn't   have    some   diamonds.      They're   things    ihat 

I  always  keep  their  value.     It's  not  a  paying  investment, 

rbut,  anyhow,  you're  sure  of  your  capital.      They  don't 

wear  out,  don'l  diamonds.     So  that's  what  you're  after. 

Miss  Stella.     Just  you   mind   what  you're  about,   and 

don'l  send  me  any  young  fool  without  a  penny  in  his 

pocket,  but  a  man  that  can  afford  to  keep  you  like  you'u 

been  kept  all  your  life.     And  I'll  see  about  the  jcwi " 

Mr.  Tregold  said. 

The  consequence  of  this  conversation  was  that  li 
Stella  appeared  at  Steephill,  notwithstanding  her  vapoury 
and  girlish  toilettes  of  white  chiffon  and  other  such  airy 
fabrics,  with  a  rhiere  of  diamonds  sparkling  round  her 
pretty  neck,  which,  indeed,  did  them  much  greater  justice 
than  did  Lady  Jane,  Ridiculous  for  a  httle  girl,  all  the 
ladies  said — but  yet  impressive  more  or  less,  and  sug- 
gestive of  illimitable  wealth  on  the  part  of  the  \ 
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^^^^man,  who,  quite  unaware  what  was  suitable,  bedizened 
^nBrltltle  daughter  like  that.  And  Stella  was  excited  by 
her  diamonds  and  by  the  circumstances,  and  the  fact 
thai  she  was  the  youngest  there,  and  the  most  fun;  for 
who  would  expect  fun  from  portly  matrons  or  weather- 
beaten  middle  age,  like  Lady  Jane's?  To  do  her  justice, 
she  never  or  hardly  ever  thought,  as  she  might  very 
well  have  done,  thai  she  was  the  prettiest  little  person 
in  the  party.  On  ihe  contrary,  she  was  a  little  disposed 
to  be  envious  of  Lady  Mary,  the  niece  of  Lady  Jane  and 
BSter  of  the  Earl,  who  was  not  pretty  in  the  least,  bul 
who  was  tail,  and  had  a  figure  which  all  the  ladies' 
maids,  including  Stevens,  admired  much.  "Oh,  if  you 
only  was  as  tall  as  Lady  Mary,  Miss  Stella,"  Stevens 
said-  "Oh,  I  ¥fish  as  you  had  that  kind  of  figger — her 
waist  aint  more  than  eighteen  inches,  for  all  as  she's  so 
tall."  Stella  had  felt  nearly  disposed  to  cry  over  her 
infeiiority.  She  was  as  light  as  a  feather  in  her  round 
and  blooming  youth,  but  she  was  not  so  slim  as  Lady 
Mary.  It  was  a  consolation  to  be  able  to  say  to  herself 
that  at  least  she  was  more  fun. 

Lady  Mary,  it  lurned  out,  was  not  fun  at  all;  neither 
most  surely  was  the  young  Earl.  He  talked  to  Stella, 
whotn,  and  her  diamonds,  he  approached  gravely,  feel- 
bg  that  the  claims  of  tieauty  were  as  real  as  those  of 
rank  or  personal  importance,  and  that  the  qualification 
of  youth  was  as  worthy  of  being  taken  into  consideration 
as  ibat  of  age,  for  he  was  a  philosopher  about  University 
ind  the  great  advantage  it  was  to  the  lower 
I  to  share  the  culture  of  those  above  them. 
ph,  I  am  sure  I  am  not  cultured  at  all,"  cried 
r  am  as  ignorant  as  a  goose.     I  can't  %p«\\ 
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an)'   big   words,   or   do   any   of  the  things  that 
do." 

"You  must  not  expect  to  lake  me  in  with  profe 
sions   of  ignorance,"    said   the   Earl    with   a   smile. 
know  how  ladies  re.id,  and  how  much  ihey  do 
— perhaps  in  a  different  way  from  us,  but  just  as 
portant," 

"Oh,  no,  no,"  cried  Stella;  "it  is  quite  true,  I       

spell  a  bit,"  and  her  eyes  and  her  diamonds  sparkledn 
and  a  certain  radiance  of  red  and  white,  sheen  of  satin, 
and  shimmer  of  airls,  and  fun  and  audacity,  and  youth, 
made  a  sort  of  atmosphere  round  her,  by  which  the 
grave  youth,  prematurely  burdened  by  the  troubles  of 
his  country  and  the  lower  classes,  felt  dazzled  and  un- 
easy, as  if  too  warm  a  sun  was  shining  full  upon  him, 

"Where's  a  book?"  cried  A!gy  Scott,  who  sal  by  in 
the  luxury  of  his  convalescence.  "I^et's  try;  I  don'l  be- 
lieve any  of  you  fellows  could  spell  tliis  any  more  thu 
Miss  Stella^here  you  are — sesquipedalian.  Now, 
Tredgold,  there  is  your  chance." 

Stella  put  her  pretty  head  on  one  side,   and 
hands  behind  her.     This  was  a  sort  of  thing  which 
luiderslood    better  than  University  Extension.     "S-e-s," 
she  began,  and  then  broke  off.     "Oh,  what  is  t!ie  next 
syllable?     Break  it  down  inlo  little,  quite  litde  syllablM 
— quip — ^I  know  thai,  quip.    There,  oh,  help  me. ' 
roc,  someonel"      There  was   quite   a   aTish    round 
little  shining,  charming  figure,  as  she  turned  from 
to  another  in  pretended  distress,  holding  out  her  pi 
hands.     And   then  there  were  several  tries,   artificially 
unsuccessful ,    and   the   greatest   merriment    in    the  knot 
which    surrounded   Stella,    thinking   it  all    "great 
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Earl,  with  a  smile  on  his  face  which  was  not  so 
superior  a&  he  thoiigttl,  but  a.  little  tinged  by  the  sense 
o(  being  "out  of  it,"  was  edged  outside  of  liiis  laughing 
drde,  and  Lady  Mary  came  and  placed  her  arm  within 
his  to  console  hint  The  brother  and  sister  lingered  for 
a  moment  looking  on  witb  a  disappointed  chill,  though 
they  were  so  superior;  but  it  became  clear  to  his  lord- 
ship &om  that  moment,  though  with  a  little  envy  in  the 
midst  of  the  shock  and  disapproval,  that  Stella  Tredgold, 
unable  to  spell  and  laughing  over  it  with  all  those  fel' 
I0W&,  was  not  the  heroine  for  him. 

Lady  Jane,  indeed,  would  have  been  boili  angry  and 
disappointed  had  the  case  turned  out  otherwise;  for  her 
nephew  was  not  poor  and  did  not  stand  in  need  of  any 
m^iaUiance,  whereas  she  had  planned  the  whole  affair 
for  Oiarlie  Somers'  benefit  and  no  other.  And,  indeed, 
the  plan  worked  very  well.  Sir  Charles  had  no  ob- 
lection  a*,  all  to  tlie  rote  assigned  him.  Stella  did  not 
requiie  to  be  approached  with  any  show  of  deference 
or  devotion;  she  was  quite  willing  to  be  treated  as  a 
chum,  to  respond  to  a  call  more  curt  than  reverential. 
"I  say,  come  on  and  see  the  horses."  "Look  here,  Miss 
Tredigold,  let's  have  a  stroll  before  lunch."  "Come 
aloog  and  look  at  the  puppies."  These  were  the  kind 
of  invitations  addressed  to  her;  and  Stella  came  along 
ttippin^  buttoning  np  her  jacket,  putting  on  a  cap,  the 
finl  she  could  find,  upon  her  fluffy  hair.  She  was  boH 
tamaiadf,  and  did  not  "go  in  for  sentiment,"  It  was 
she  who  was  the  first  to  call  him  Charhe,  as  she  had 
been  on  the  eve  of  doing  several  limes  in  the  lx)ttie 
Setoo  days,  which  now  looked  like  the  age  before  the 
to  ibis  pair. 
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"Fancy  only  knowing  you  through  that  woman," 
cried  Stella;  "and  you  should  have  heard  how  she  bul- 
lied me  after  that  night  of  the  sail!" 

"Jealous,"  said  Sir  Charles  in  his  moustache.  "Never 
likes  to  lose  any  fellow  she  knows." 

"But  she  was  not  losing  youl"  cried  Stella  with 
much  innocence.  "What  harm  could  it  do  to  her  that 
you  spent  one  evening  with^ — -anyone  else?" 

"Knows  better  than  that,  docs  Lottie,"  the  laconic 
lover  said. 

"Oh,  stuff!"  cried  Stella.  "It  was  only  lo  make  her- 
self disagreeable.    But  she  never  was  any  friend  of  niine." 

"Not  likely.  Lottie  knows  a  thing  or  two.  Not  so 
soft  as  all  that.  Put  you  in  prison  if  she  could — push 
you  out  of  her  way." 

"But  I  was  never  in  her  way,"  cried  Stella. 

At  which  Sir  Charles  laughed  loud  and  long.  "Tell 
you  what  it  is — as  bad  as  Lottie.  Can't  have  you  talk 
to  fellows  like  Uppin'ton.  Great  prig,  not  your  sort  at 
all.  Call  myself  your  sort,  Stella,  eh?  Since  anyhow 
you're  mine," 

"I  don't  know  what  you  mean  by  your  sort,"  Stella 
said,  but  with  downcast  eyes, 

"Yes,  you  do — chums — always  get  on.  Awf'lly  fond 
of  you,  don't  you  know?  Eh?  Marriage  awf'l  bore, 
but  can't  be  helped.  Look  here!  Off  to  India  if  you 
won't  have  me,"  the  wooer  said. 

"Oh,  Charlie!" 

"Fact;  can't  stand  it  here  any  more — except  3rou'd 
have  rae,  Stella." 

"I  don't  want,"  said  Stella  with  a  little  gasp,  "to 
have  anyone — ^jusl  now." 
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^^^pPNot  siitprised,"  said  Sir  Charles,  "marriage  awfl 

^Tcre.    Glad  regiment's  ordered  off:  no  good  in  England 

now.     Knock  about  in  indta;  get  knocked  on  the  head 

most  likely.     No  fault  of  yours — if  you  can't  cotton  to 

it,  lilUe  girl." 

"Oh,  Chariiiel  but  I  don't  wanl  you  to  go  to  India," 
Stella  said. 

"Well,  then,  keep  me  here.  There  are  no  two  ways 
of  it,"  he  said  more  distinctly  than  usual,  holding  out 
bis  hand. 

And  Stella  put  her  hand  with  a  little  hesitation  into 
his.  She  was  not  quite  sure  she  wanted  to  do  so. 
But  she  did  not  want  him  to  go  away.  And  though 
marriage  was  an  awfl  bore,  the  preparations  for  it  were 
"great  fun."  And  he  was  her  sort-^they  were  quite 
sure  to  get  oa.  She  liked  him  better  than  any  of  the 
otbere,  far  better  than  that  prig,  Uffington,  though  he 
was  an  earl.  And  it  would  be  nice  on  the  whole  to  be 
called  my  Lady,  and  not  Miss  any  longer.  And  Charlie 
was  vejy  nice;  she  liked  him  far  better  than  any  of  the 
others.  That  was  the  refrain  of  Stella's  thoughts  as  she 
tofned  over  in  her  own  room  all  she  had  done.  To  be 
mairied  at  twenty  is  pleasant  loo.  Some  girls  nowa- 
days do  not  marry  till  thirty  or  near  it,  when  they  are 
almost  decrepit.  That  was  what  would  happen  to  Kate; 
if  indeed,  she  ever  married  at  all.  Stella's  mind  thea 
juniped  to  a  consideration  of  the  wedding  presents  and 
who  would  give  her  what,  and  then  to  her  own  ap- 
pearance in  her  wedding  dress,  walking  down  the  aisle 
of  the  old  church.  What  a  fuss  all  the  Stanleys  would 
be  in  about  the  decorations^  and  then  there  were  the 
bridesmaids  to  be  thought  of.  Decidedly  the  pre- 
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liminaries  would  be  great  fun.  Then,  of  course,  after- 
wards she  would  be  presented  and  go  into  society- 
real  society — not  this  mere  country  house  business.  On 
the  whole  there  was  a  great  deal  that  was  desirable  in 
it,  all  round. 

"Now  have  over  the  little  prim  one  for  me,"  said 
Algy  Scott  "I  say,  cousin  Jane,  you  owe  me  that  much. 
It  was  I  that  really  suffered  for  that  little  thing's  whim 
— and  to  get  no  good  of  it;  while  Charlie — no,  1  dont 
want  this  one,  the  little  prim  one  for  my  money.  If 
you  are  going  to  have  a  dance  to  end  off  with,  ha^'e  her 
over  for  me." 

"I  may  have  her  over,  but  not  for  you,  my  boy," 
said  Lady  Jane.  "I  have  the  fear  of  your  mother  be- 
fore my  eyes,  if  you  haven't.  A  little  Tredgold  girl  for 
noy  Lady  Scott!  No,  thank  you,  Algy,  I  am  not  going 
to  fly  in  your  mother's  face,  whatever  you  may  do," 

"Somebody  will  have  to  fly  in  her  face  sooner  or 
later,"  Algy  said  composedly;  "and,  mind  you,  my 
mother  would  like  to  tread  gold  as  well  as  anyone." 

"Don't  abandon  every  principle,  Algy.  I  can  forgive 
anything  but  a  pun." 

"It's  such  a  very  little  one,"  he  said. 

And  Lady  Jane  did  ask  Katherine  to  the  dance, 
who  was  very  much  bewildered  by  the  stale  of  affair?, 
by  her  sister's  engagement,  which  everybody  knew  about, 
and  the  revolution  which  had  taken  place  in  everything, 
without  the  least  intimation  being  conveyed  to  those 
most  concerned.  Captain  Scott's  attentions  to  herself 
were  the  least  of  her  thoughts.  She  was  impatient  of 
the  ball — impatient  of  fijrthcr  delay.  Would  it  all  be 
so  easy  as  Stella  thought?    Would  the  old  man,  as  they 
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him,    take   it  with  as  much  delight  as  i 
?     She   pushed  Algy   away  from  her  mind  as  if 
iie  had  beea  a  fly  in  the  great  preoccupations  of  her 
ihoughts. 

1^,.,.„ _..,  .,^,„ 

II  anything  better  or  <iuicker  done.  My  congratulations! 
You  have  proved  yourself  a  man  of  sense  and  business. 
Now  you've  got  to  tackle  the  old  man." 

"Nolhin*  of  th'  sort,"  said  Sir  Charles,  with  a  dull 
blush  covering  all  that  was  not  hair  of  his  countenance. 
"Sweet  on  hitle  girl.  Like  her  awflly;  none  of  your 
business  for  me." 

"So  much  the  better,  and  I  respect  you  all  the 
more;  but  now  comes  the  point  at  which  you  have  really 
lo  show  yourself  a  hero  and  a  man  of  mettle — the  old 
father " 

Sir  Charles  walked  the  whole  length  of  the  great 
drawing-room  and  back  again.  He  pulled  at  bis  mous- 
tache till  it  seemed  likely  that  it  might  come  off.  He 
thmst  one  hand  deep  into  his  pocket,  putting  up  the 
corresponding  shoulder.  "Ah!"  he  said  with  a  long- 
drawn  breath,  "there's  the  rub."  He  was  not  aware 
that  he  was  quoting  anyone,  but  yet  would  have  felt 
more  or  less  comforted  by  the  thought  that  a  fellow  i 
B  circumstances  might  have  said  the  same  thing  before 

Yes,  there's  the  rub  indeed,"  said  his  spmpathetic 
lused  friend  and  backer-up.  "Stella  is  the  apple 
eye." 
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"Shows  sense  in  tliat" 

"Weii,  perhaps,"  said  Lady  Jane  doubtfully. 
thought  the  htUe  piim  one  might  have  had  a  little  c 
sideration  too,  being  partially  enhghtened  as  to  a  c 
attractiveness  in  Katherine  tlirough  the  admiration  « 
Algy  Scott.  "Anyhow,  it  will  make  it  all  the  harder. 
But  that's  doubtful  too.  He  will  probably  like  his  pel 
child  lo  be  Lady  Somers,  which  sounds  very  welt.  Any- 
how, you  roust  settle  it  with  him  at  once.  I  can't  let  it 
be  said  that  I  let  girls  be  proposed  to  in  my  house, 
and  that  afterwards  the  men  don't  come  up  to  the 
scratch." 

"Not  my  way,"  said  Sir  Charles.  "Never  refuse 
even  it  were  a  harder  jump  than  that." 

"Oh,  you  don't  know  how  hard  a  jump  it  is  till  you 
try,"  said  Lady  Jane.  But  she  did  not  really  expect 
that  it  would  be  hard.  That  old  Tredgold  should  not 
be  pleased  with  such  a  marriage  for  his  daughter  did 
not  occur  to  either  of  them.  Of  course  Charlie  Somers 
was  poor;  if  be  had  been  rich  it  was  not  at  all  likely 
that  he  would  have  wanted  to  marry  Stella;  but  Lady 
Somers  was  a  pretty  title,  and  no  doubt  the  old  man 
would  desire  to  have  his  favourite  child  so  distinguished. 
Lady  Jane  was  an  extremely  sensible  woman,  and  ;is 
likely  to  estimate  the  people  round  her  at  their  just  value 
as  anybody  I  know;  but  she  could  not  get  it  out  of  her 
head  that  to  be  hoisted  into  society  was  a  real  advantage, 
however  it  was  accomplished,  whether  by  marriage  or  in 
some  other  way.  Was  she  right?  was  she  wrong? 
Society  is  made  up  of  very  silly  people,  but  also  there 
the  best  are  to  be  met,  and  there  is  something  in  the 
Freemasoiury  within  these  imaginary  boundaries  which  jj 
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PHHutive  to  the  wtstfiil  imagination  without.  But  was 
I  Mt.  Tredgold  aware  of  these  advantages,  or  did  he 
know  even  what  it  was,  or  that  his  daughters  were  not 
in  it?  This  was  what  Lady  Jane  did  not  know.  Somers, 
it  need  oot  be  said,  did  not  think  on  the  subject.  What 
be  thought  of  was  that  old  Tredgold's  money  would 
enable  him  to  marry,  to  fit  out  his  old  house  as  it  ought 
to  be,  and  restore  it  to  its  importance  in  his  county, 
and,  in  the  first  place  of  all,  would  prevent  the  necessity 
of  going  to  India  with  his  regiment  This,  indeed,  was 
the  first  thing  in  his  mind,  after  the  pleasure  of  securing 
Stella,  which,  especially  since  ail  the  men  in  the  house 
had  so  flattered  and  run  after  her,  had  been  very  gratify- 
ing to  him.  He  loved  her  as  well  as  he  understood 
!ov«  or  she  either.     They  were  on  very  equal  terms. 

Katbcrine  did  not  give  him  any  very  warm  reception 
when  the  exdting  news  was  communicated  to  her;  but 
then  Katherine  was  the  little  prim  one,  and  not  effusive 
to  anyone.  "She  is  always  like  that,"  Stella  had  said 
— *'a  stick!  but  she'!!  stand  up  for  me,  whatever  hap- 
pens, all  the  same." 

"I  say,"  cried  Sir  Charles  alarmed^ — "think  it'll  be  a 
hard  job,  eh?  with  the  old  man,  don't  you  know?" 

"Vou  will  please,"  said  Stella  with  determination, 
"speak  more  respectfully  of  papa.  I  don't  know  if  it'll 
be  a  hard  Job  or  not— but  you're  big  enough  for  that, 
or  anj-thing,  I  hope." 

"Oh,  I'm  big  enough,"  he  said;  but  there  was  a 
certain  faltering  in  his  tone. 

He  did  not  dri\-e  with  the  two  girls  on  their  return 
Id  the  Cliff  the  morning  after  the  ball,  but  walked  in  to 
1  the  five  miles  to  pul)  himself  together.     He  Hai 
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no  reason  that  he  knew  of  to  feel  anxious.  The  girl- 
it  was  by  [his  irreverent  title  that  he  thought  of  her, 
though  he  was  so  fond  of  her — liked  him,  and  her 
father,  it  was  reported,  saw  everything  with  Stella's  eyes. 
She  was  the  one  that  he  favoured  in  everything.  No 
doubt  it  was  she  who  would  have  the  bulk  of  his  for- 
tune. Sir  Charles  magnanimously  resolved  that  he 
would  not  see  the  other  wronged — that  she  should 
always  have  her  share,  whatever  happened.  He  remem- 
bered long  afterwards  the  aspect  of  the  somewhat  oiuddy 
road,  and  the  hawtliom  hedges  with  the  nisset  leaves 
hanging  to  them  still,  and  here  and  there  a  bramble 
with  the  intense  red  of  a  leaf  lighting  up  the  less  bril- 
liant colour.  Yes,  she  should  always  have  her  share! 
He  had  a  halfconscious  feeling  that  lo  form  so  admir- 
able a  resolution  would  do  him  good  in  the  crisis  that 
was  about  to  come. 

Mr.  Tredgold  stood  at  the  door  to  meet  his  daughters 
when  they  came  home,  very  glad  to  see  them,  and  to 
know  that  everybody  was  acquainted  with  the  length  of 
Stella's  stay  at  SteephiM,  and  the  favour  shown  her  by 
Lady  Jane,  and  delighted  to  have  ihem  back  also,  and 
to  feel  that  these  two  pretty  creatures — and  especially 
the  prettier  of  the  two — were  his  own  private  property, 
though  there  were  no  girls  like  them,  far  or  near. 
"Well,"  he  said,  "so  here  you  are  back  again — glad  to 
be  back  again  i'll  be  bound,  though  you've  been  atnoRg 
all  the  grandees!  Nothing  like  home,  is  there,  Stella, 
after  all?"  (He  said  'ome,  alasl  and  Stella  felt  it  as  she 
had  never  done  before.)  "Well,  you  arc  very  welcome 
to  your  old  pa.  Made  a  great  sensation,  did  you,  Ultle 
'un,  diamonds  and  alt?  How  did  the  diamonds  go  dor 
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eh,  SicUa?  You  must  give  them  to  me  to  put  in  ray 
safe,  for  they're  not  safe,  valuable  things  like  that,  with 
you." 

"Dear  papa,  do  you  think  all  that  of  the  diamonds?" 
said  Stella.  "They  are  only  little  things — nothing  to 
speak  ot  You  should  have  seen  the  diamonds  at  Steep- 
hill.  If  you  think  they  are  worth  putting  in  the  safe, 
pniy  do  so;  but  1  should  not  think  of  giving  you  the 
trouble.  Well,  we  didn't  come  back  to  think  of  the  safe 
and  my  little  riviere,  did  «-e,  Kate?  As  for  that,  the 
pendant  you  have  given  her  is  handsomer  of  its  kind, 
papa." 

"Couldnt  leave  Katie  out,  could  I?  when  I  was 
giving  you  such  a  thing  as  that?"  said  Mr.  Tredgold  a 
liulc  confused. 

"Oh,  I  hope  you  don't  think  I'm  jealous,"  cried 
Stella.  "Kate  doesn't  have  things  half  nice  enough. 
She  ought  to  have  them  nicer  than  mine,  for  she  is  the 
elder.  We  amused  ourselves  very  well,  Lliank  you,  papa. 
Kate  couldn't  move  without  Algy  Scott  after  her  wherever 
she  turned.  You'll  have  him  coming  over  here  to  make 
love  to  you,  papa." 

"1  Uiink  you  might  say  a  word  of  something  a  great 
deal  more  important,  Stella." 

"Oh,  Jet  me  alone  with  your  seriousness.     Papa  will 

hear  of  tlial  fast  enough,  when  you  know  Charlie  is 

Via  going  upstairs  to  lake  off  my  things.  I'll  bring  the 
diamonds  if  I  can  remember,"  she  added,  pausing  for  a 
moment  at  the  door  and  waving  her  hand  to  her  father, 
who  followed  her  with  delighted  eyes. 

"What  a  saucy  little  thing  she  is!"  he  said.  "You 
>Vl4.i  itave  a  deal  to  put  up  with  iixxtL  that  little  luiuy, 
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Katie,  haven't  we?  But  tlierc  areu't  mauy  like  her  all 
the  same,  are  there?  We  shouldn't  like  it  if  we  were  to 
lose  her.  She  keeps  everything  going  with  her  impudent 
little  ways." 

"You  are  in  great  danger  of  losing  her,  papa.    There 

.  man  on  the  road " 

"What's  that— what's  that,  Katie?  A  man  that  is 
I  after  my  Stella?  A  man  to  rob  me  of  my  little  girl? 
I  Well,  I  like  'era  to  come  after  her,  I  like  to  sec  her  with 
I  a  lot  at  her  feet.  And  who's  this  one?  The  man  with 
andle  to  his  name?" 

"Yes;  I  suppose  you  would  call  it  a  handle.     It  was 
one  of  the  men  that  were  out  m  the  boat  with  her — Sir 

Charles " 

said   Mr.  Tredgold,    with   his   countenance 
falling.     "And  why  didn't  the  t'other  one — his  lordstiip 
1' — come   forward?    I   don't  care   for  none    of  your  Sii 
I  Charleses — reminds  me  of  a  puppy,  that  name." 

"The  puppies  are  King  Charles's,  papa.  I  don't 
I  know  why  the  Earl  did  not  come  forward;  because  he 
1  didn't  want  to,  I  suppose.  And,  indeed,  he  was  not 
I  Stella's  sort  at  all." 

"  Stella's  sort !  Stella's  sort ! "  cried  the  old  man. 
"What  right  has  Stella  to  have  a  sort  when  she  might 
f  have  got  a  crown  to  put  on  her  pretty  head.  Coronet? 
Yea,  I  know;  it's  all  the  same.  And  where  is  this  fellow? 
Do  you  mean  that  you  brought  him  in  my  carriage, 
hiding  him  somewhere  between  your  petticoats?  I  will 
soon  settle  your  Sir  Charles,  unless  he  can  settle  shilling 
L  to  shilling  down." 

Sir  Charles  is  walking,"  said  Katherine;  "and,  papa, 
:  to  remember  that  Stella  is  fond  of  him,  she  is 
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really  fond  of  him;  she  is — in  love  with  him.  At  least 
I  Oiiok  so,  otherwise— —  You  would  nol  do  anything 
to  make  Siella  unhappy,  papa?" 

"Vou  leave  that  to  me,"  said  the  old  man;  but  he 
chuckled  more  than  ever. 

Catherine  did  not  quite  understand  her  father,  but 
she  concluded  that  he  was  nol  angry — that  he  could  not 
be  going  to  receive  the  suitor  unfavourably,  iliat  there 
was  nothing  to  indicate  a  serious  shock  of  any  kind- 
She  followed  Stella  upstairs,  and  went  into  her  room  to 
oomfbrt  her  with  tliis  assurance;  for  which  1  cannot  say 
ihu  Stella  was  at  all  grateful. 

"Kot  angry?  Why  should  he  be  angry?"  the  ^1 
cried.  "Serious?  I  never  expected  him  to  be  serious. 
Wbst  could  he  find  to  object  to  in  Charlie?  I  am  not 
anxious  about  it  at  all." 

Katherine  withdrew  into  her  own  premises,  feeling 
bcnelf  much  humbled  and  set  down.  But  somehow  she 
could  not  make  herself  happy  about  that  chuckle  of  Mr. 
Tfcdgold's.      It  was  not  a  pleasant  sound  to  hear. 

Sir  diaries  Somers  fell  it  very  absurd  that  he  should 
own  a  tremor  in  his  big  bosom  as  he  walked  up  the 
drive,  all  fringed  with  its  rare  plants  in  every  shade  of 
antumn  colour.  It  was  not  a  long  drive,  and  the  house 
by  DO  means  a  "place,"  but  only  a  seaside  villa,  though 
(as  Mr.  Tredgold  hoped)  the  costliest  house  in  the 
neighbourhood.  Tbe  carriage  had  left  fresh  marks  upon 
the  gravel,  which  were  in  a  kind  of  a  way  the  foot- 
steps of  his  beloved,  had  the  wooer  been  sentimental 
enough  to  think  of  that.  What  he  did  think  of  was 
whether  the  old  fellow  would  see  him  at  once  and  settle 
Setytliiitg    before    lunch,    comfortably,    or    whelbei  tic 
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would  walk  into  a  family  party  with  the  girls  hanging 
about,  not  thinking  it  worth  while  to  take  off  Uieir  bau 
before  that  meal  was  over.  There  might  be  advantage 
in  this.  It  would  put  a  little  strength  into  himself,  who 
was  untniestionably  feehng  shaky,  ridiculous  as  that  was, 
and  would  be  the  better,  after  his  walk,  of  something  10 
eat;  and  it  might  also  put  old  Trcdgold  in  a  better 
humour  to  have  his  lundieon  before  this  important  inter- 
view. But,  on  the  other  hand,  there  was  the  worry  of 
the  suspense.  Somers  did  not  know  whether  he  was 
glad  or  sorry  when  he  was  told  that  Mr.  Tredgold  was 
in  his  library,  and  led  through  the  long  passages  10  that 
warm  room  which  was  at  tlie  back  of  the  house.  A 
chair  was  placed  for  him  just  in  front  of  the  fire  as  he 
had  foreseen,  and  the  day,  tliough  damp,  was  waim. 
and  he  had  heated  himself  with  his  long  walk. 

"Sit  down,  sit  down,  Sir  Charles,"  said  the  old  gentle- 
man, whose  writing-table  was  placed  at  one  side,  where 
he  had  the  benefit  of  the  warmth  without  the  glare  of 
the  fire.  And  he  leant  amicably  and  cheerfully  across 
the  corner  of  the  table,  and  said,  "What  can  I  do  for 
you  this  morning?"  rubbing  his  hands.  He  looked  so 
like  a  genial  money-lender  before  the  demands  of  the 
borrower  are  exposed  to  him,  that  Sir  Charles,  much 
more  accustomed  to  that  sort  of  thing  than  to  a  pro- 
spective father-in-law,  found  it  very  dillicult  not  to  pro- 
pose, instead  of  for  Stella,  that  Mr.  Tredgold  should  do 
him  a  little  bill.  He  got  through  his  statement  of  the 
case  in  a  most  confused  and  complicated  way.  It  was 
indeed  possible,  if  it  had  not  beeu  for  the  hint  received 
beforehand,  that  the  old  man  would  not  have  picked  up 
his  meaning;  as  it  was,  he  listened  patiently  with  a  calm 
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face   of  amusement,    which    was   the   most    aggravating 
thing  in  the  world. 

"Am  I  to  understand,"  he  said  at  last,  "that  you 
are  maldng  me  a  proposal  for  Stella,  Sir  Charles?  Eh? 
ll  is  for  Stella,  is  it,  and  not  fur  any  other  thing?  Come, 
that's  a  good  thing  to  understand  each  other.  Stella  is 
s  great  pet  of  mine.  She  is  a  very  great  pel.  There 
is  Dobody  in  the  world  that  I  think  like  her,  or  that  I 
would  do  so  much  for." 

"tiV  own  feelings — ^to  a  nicety — but  better  expressed," 
Sir  Charles  said. 

"TTiat  girl  has  had  a  deal  of  money  spent  on  her, 
Sir  Charles,  first  and  last;  you  wouldn't  believe  the 
money  that  girl  has  cost  me,  and  I  don't  say  she  ain't 
wortli  it.  But  she's  a  very  expensive  article  and  has 
been  all  her  life.  It's  right  you  should  look  that  in  the 
face  before  we  get  any  forwarder.  She  has  always  had 
cwcrytbiog  she  has  fancied,  and  she'll  cost  her  hus- 
band a  deal  of  money,  when  she  gets  one,  as  she  has 
done  me." 

This  address  made  Somers  feel  very  small,  for  what 
could  he  reply?  To  have  been  quite  iruthfiil,  the  only 
thing  be  could  have  said  would  have  been,  "I  hope,  sir, 
you  will  give  her  so  much  money  that  it  will  not  matter 
how  expensive  she  is;"  but  this  he  could  not  say. 
know  very  well,"  he  stammered,  "a  lady — wants  a  I 
things; — hope  Stella — will  never — suffer,  don't  you  know? 
— through  giving  her  to  me." 

Ah,  how  easy  it  was  to  say  thatl    But  not  at  all  the 
sort  of  thing  to  secure  Stella's  comfort,  or  her  husband'i 
either,  whidi,  on  the  whole,  was  the  most  important 
the  two  to  Sir  Charles. 
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"That's  just  what  we've  got  to  make  sure  of,"  said 
old  Tredgold,  chuckling  more  than  ever.  There  was  no 
such  joke  Lo  the  old  man  as  this  which  he  was  now  en- 
joying. And  he  did  not  look  forbidding  or  malevolent 
at  all.  Though  wliat  he  said  was  rather  alarming,  his 
face  seemed  to  mean  nothing  but  amiability  and  content. 
"Now,  look  here,  Sir  Charles,  I  don't  know  what  yout 
circumstances  are,  and  they  would  be  no  business  of 
mine,  but  for  this  that  you've  been  telling  me;  yon 
young  fellows  are  not  very  often  flush  o'  money,  but  you 
may  have  got  it  tied  up,  and  that  sort  of  thing.  I  don't 
give  my  daughter  to  any  man  as  can't  count  down  upon 
the  table  shillin'  for  shillin'  with  me."  This  he  said  very 
deliberately,  wiih  an  emphasis  on  every  word;  then  he 
made  a  pause,  and,  putting  his  hand  in  his  pocket,  pro- 
duced a  large  handful  of  coins,  which  he  proceeded  lo 
tell  out  in  lines  upon  the  table  before  him.  Sir  Charles 
watched  him  io  consternation  for  a  moment,  and  then 
with  a  sort  of  fascination  followed  his  example.  By 
some  happy  chance  he  had  a  quantity  of  change  in  his 
pocket  He  began  with  perfect  gravity  to  coiml  it  out 
on  his  side,  coin  after  coin,  in  distinct  rows.  The  room 
was  quite  silent,  the  air  only  moved  by  the  sound  of  a 
cinder  falling  now  and  then  on  the  hearth  and  the  dink 
of  the  money  as  the  two  actors  in  this  strange  little 
drama  went  on  with  the  greatest  seriousness  counting 
out  coin  after  coin. 

When  they  had  both  finished  they  looked  up  and 
met  each  other's  eyes.     Then  Mr.  Tredgold  threw  I: 
self  back   in  his  chair,    kicking  up  his  cloth-sbod  1 
"See,"  he  cried,  with  a  gurgle  of  laughter  in  his  thi 
"that's  the  style  for  me." 
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^^Vtfe  was  pleased  to  have  bis  line  jest  appreciated, 
^^ffil  doubly  amused  by  the  intense  and  puzzled  gravity 
of  his  companion's  face. 

"Don't  seem  to  have  as  many  as  you,"  Sir  Charles 
said.     "Five  short,  by  Jove." 

"Shillin's  don't  matter,"  said  the  old  man;  "but  sup- 
pose every  shillin'  was  five  thousand  pounds,  and  where 
would  you  be  then  eh?  perhaps  you  would  go  on 
longer  than  I  could.  What  do  I  know  of  your  private 
afbirs?  But  that's  what  the  man  that  gets  Stella  will 
have  to  do — table  down  his  money,  cent  for  cent,  five 
thousand  for  live  thousand,  as  I  do.  I  know  what  my 
little  girl  costs  a  year.  I  won't  have  her  want  for  any- 
thing, if  it's  ever  so  unreasonable;  so,  my  fine  young 
man,  though  you've  got  a  handle  to  your  name,  unless 
you  can  show  the  colour  of  your  money,  my  daughter  is 
not  for  you." 

Sir  Charles  Somers's  eyes  had  acquired  a  heavy 
Etaie  of  astonishment  and  consternation.  What  he  said 
in  his  disappointment  and  horror  he  did  not  himself 
know — only  one  part  of  it  fully  reached  the  outer  air, 
and  that  was  the  unfortunate  words,  "money  of  her  own." 
"Money  of  her  own!"  cried  old  Tredgold.  "Oh,  yes, 
she's  got  money  of  her  own — plenty  of  money  of  her 
own — but  not  to  keep  a  husband  upon.  No,  nor  to 
keep  herself  either.  Her  husband's  got  to  keep  her, 
when  she  gets  one.  If  I  count  out  to  the  last  penny  of 
my  fortune  he's  got  to  count  with  me.  I'll  give  her  the 
equal.  I'll  not  stint  a  penny  upon  her;  but  give  my 
mOQcy  or  her  money,  it's  all  the  same  thing,  to  keep  up 
■Bother  family,  her  husband  and  her  diildren,  and  t!ie 
race  of  them — no,  Sir  Charles  Somers,"  cried^. 
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Tredgold,   hastily   shuffling  his  silver  into  his 
"that's  not  good  enough  for  mc." 

Saying  which  he  jumped  up  in  his  doth  shoes  and 
began  to  walk  about  the  room,  humming  to  himself 
loudly  something  which  he  supposed  to  be  a  lune.  Sir 
Charles,  for  his  part,  sat  for  a  long  time  gazing  at  his 
money  on  the  table.  He  did  not  take  it  up  as  Tred- 
gold had  done.  He  only  stared  at  it  vacantly,  going 
over  it  without  knowing,  line  by  line.  Then  he,  UK^ 
rose  slowly. 

"Can't  count  with  you,"  he  said.  "Know  I  cant 
Chance  this — put  down  what  I  put  down — no  more. 
Got  to  go  to  Iiidia  in  that  case.  Never  mind,  Stella 
and  I " 

"Don't  you  speak  any  more  of  Stella.  I  wont  have 
it  Go  to  India,  indeed — my  little  girl!  I  will  see  you 
— further  first,  I  will  see  you  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea 
firstl  No.  If  you  can  count  with  me,  something  like, 
you  can  send  your  lawyer  to  me.  If  you  cant,  do  you 
think  I'm  a  man  to  put  pounds  again'  your  shillin's? 
Not  I?  And  I  advise  you  just  to  give  it  up,  Sir  Charles 
Somers,  and  speak  no  more  about  Stella  to  me." 

It  was  with  the  most  intense  astonishment  that  Charlie 
Somers  found  himself  out  of  doors,  going  humbly  badt 
along  that  drive  by  which  he  had  approached  so  shwt 
a  time  before,  as  he  thought,  his  bride,  his  happiness, 
and  his  luncheon.  He  went  dismally  away  without  any 
of  them,  stupefied,  not  half  conscious  what  had  hap- 
pened; his  tail  more  completely  between  his  legs,  to  use 
his  own  simile,  than  whipped  dog  ever  had.  He  had 
left  all  his  shillings  on  the  table  laid  out  in  two  shining 
rows.     But  he  did  not  think  of  his  shillings. 
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not  think.     His  consternation  made  him  speecliless  both 
in  body  and  in  soul. 

It  was  not  till  late  in  the  afternoon,  when  he  had  re- 
gained his  self-oommand  a  little,  that  he  began  to  ask 
7  the  question,  What  would  Stella  do?     Ah,  what 
i  Stella  do?    That  was  another  side  of  the  question 


CHAPTER    XIU. 

'  There  was  great  consternation  at  Sieephill  when 
B  back,  not  indeed  so  cowed  as  when  he  left 
the  OiS,  but  still  with  the  aspect  more  or  less  of  a  man 
who  had  been  beaten  and  who  was  extremely  surprised 
to  find  himself  so.  He  came  back,  to  made  it  more 
muukable,  while  the  diminished  party  were  still  at 
ktndieon,  and  sat  down  humbly  in  the  lowest  place  by 
the  side  of  the  governess  to  partake  of  the  mutton  and 
rice  pudding  which  Lady  Jane  thought  most  appropriate 
when  the  family  was  alone.  Algy  was  the  only  stranger 
left  of  all  the  large  party  which  had  dispersed  that 
iDOtntng,  the  few  remaining  men  having  gone  out  to 
■boot;  snd  to  Algy,  as  an  invalid,  the  roast  mutton  was 
of  course  quite  appropriate, 

"What  luckl  without  even  your  lunch!"  they  cried 
oui — Algy  with  a  roar  (the  fellow  was  getting  as  strong 
as  an  elephant)  of  ridicule  and  delight 

"As  you   see,"  said  Sir  Charles  with  a  solemnity 

■rliidi    he    could    not  shake   off.      The  very   governess 

dinned   his  meaning,    and  that  sharp  little  Janey — the 

boirid  little  thing,  a  mite  of  fourteen.     "Oh,  didn't  Stella 

fe'j'ou  to  slay  to  lunch?    Didn't  they  give  you  any- 
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Lliitig  to  eat  after  your  walk?"  that  precocious  crilic  cried 
And  Sir  Charles  felt  with  a  sensation  of  hatred,  wislung 
to  kill  them  all,  that  his  own  aspect  was  enough  to 
justify  all  their  jokes.  He  was  as  serious  as  a  mustard- 
pot;  he  could  not  conjure  up  a  laugh  on  his  face;  he 
could  not  look  careless  and  indifferent  or  say  a  light 
word.  His  tail  was  between  his  legs;  he  felt  it,  and  he 
felt  sure  that  everybody  must  see  it,  down  to  the  little 
boys,  who,  with  spoonfuls  of  rice  suspended,  stated  at 
him  with  round  blue  eyes;  and  he  dared  not  say,  "Con- 
found the  little  beggars!"  before  Lady  Jane. 

"What  is  the  matter?"  she  asked  him,  hurrying  him 
after  luncheon  lo  her  own  room  away  from  the  mocking 
looks  of  the  governess — she  too  mixing  herself  up  with 
it!^ — and  the  gibes  of  Algy.  "For  goodness'  sake,"  she 
cried,  "don't  look  as  if  you  had  been  having  a  whipping, 
Charlie  Somers!  What  has  been  done  to  you?  Have 
you  quarrelled  with  Stella  on  the  way?" 

Sir  Charles  walked  to  the  window,  pulling  his  mous- 
tache, and  stood  there  lookuig  out,  turning  his  back  on 
Lady  Jane.  A  window  is  a  great  resource  to  a  man  in 
trouble.     "Old  man  turned  me  ofi^"  he  said, 

"What?  What?  The  old  man  turned  you  off!  Oh!" 
cried  Lady  Jane  in  a  tone  of  relief;  "so  long  as  it  was 
only  the  old  man!" 

Sir  Charles  stood  by  the  window  for  some  time 
longer,  and  then  he  turned  back  to  the  fire,  near  which 
Lady  Jane  had  comfortably  seated  herself.  She  was 
mudi  concerned  about  him,  yet  not  so  much  concerned 
as  to  interfere  with  her  own  arrangements^ her  diair 
just  at  the  right  angle,  her  screen  to  preser^-e  her  i 
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the  glare.  She  kept  opening  and  looking  at  the  notes 
that  \zy  on  her  table  while  she  talked  to  him. 

"Oh.  old  Tredgold,"  she  said.  "He  was  bound  to 
ot^ect  at  firsL  About  money,  1  suppose?  That  of  course 
is  the  only  thing  he  knows  aoylhing  about.  Did  he  ask 
you  what  you  would  settle  upon  her?  You  should  have 
■aid  boldly,  'Somerton,'  and  left  him  to  Hod  out  the 
leat  But  I  don't  suppose  you  had  the  seuse  to  stop  his 
noalli  like  that  Vou  would  go  and  enter  into  explana- 
tkns." 

"Never  got  so  far,"  said  Sir  Charles.  "He  that 
stopped  my  mouth.  Game  to  lay  down  pound  for  pound 
with  him,  or  else  no  go," 

"Pound  for  pound  with  him!"  cried  Lady  Jane  in 
consternation.  She  was  so  much  startled  that  she  pushed 
back  her  chair  from  her  writing-table,  and  so  came  within 
the  range  of  the  fire  and  disorganised  all  her  arrange- 
ments. "Now  I  think  of  it,"  she  said,  "(pull  that  screen 
this  way,  Charlie)  I  have  heard  him  say  something  like 
that.  Pound  for  pound  with  hiral  Why,  the  old — — " 
(ihe  made  a  pause  without  putting  in  the  word  as  so 
many  people  do),  "is  a  millionaire!" 

Sir  Cliarles,  who  was  standing  before  the  fire  with 
his  bade  to  it,  in  the  habitual  attitude  of  Englishmen, 
pnJIed  his  moustache  again  and  solemnly  nodded  his 
head. 

•■AQd  who  does  he  think,"  cried  Lady  Jane,  carried 
away  by  her  feelings,  "that  could  do  tAai  would  ever  go 

near  him  and  his  vulgar,  common Oh,  I  beg  your 

p.ardon,  Charlie,  I  am  sure!"  she  said- 

"No  pardon  needed.  Know  what  you  mean,"  Somers 
^jd^with  a  wave  of  his  hand. 
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"Of  course,"  said  Lady  Jane  with  emphasis,  "I  d<ai1 
mean  the  girls,  or  else  yoii  may  be  sure  1  never  should 
have  taken  them  out  or  had  them  here."  She  made  a 
httle  pause  after  this  disclaimer,  in  the  lieal  of  which 
there  was  perhaps  just  a  little  doubt  of  her  own  motives, 
diecked  by  the  reflection  that  Katherine  Tredgold  at 
least  was  not  vulgar,  and  might  have  been  anybodirt 
daughter.  She  went  on  again  after  a  moment.  "Bui 
he  is  an  old Oht  I  would  not  pay  the  least  at- 
tention to  what  he  said;  he  was  bound  to  say  that  sort 
of  thing  at  first  Do  you  imagine  for  a  moment  tha 
any  man  who  could  do  ihal  would  please  Stella?  What 
kind  of  man  could  do  that?  Only  perhaps  an  old  hoiru: 
like  himself,  whom  a  nice  girl  would  never  look  at.  Oh! 
I  think  I  should  be  easy  in  my  mind,  Charlie,  if  I  were 
you.  It  is  impossible,  you  know!  There's  no  such  man, 
no  such  young  man.  Can  you  fancy  Stella  accepting  an 
old  fellow  made  of  money?  1  don't  believe  in  it  for  i 
moment,"  said  Lady  Jaue. 

"Old  fellows  got  sons — sometimes,"  said  Sir  Charier 
"City  men,  rolling  in  money,  don't  you  know?" 

"One  knows  all  those  sort  of  people,"  said  Lsdy 
Jane;  "you  could  count  them  on  your  fingers;  and  they 
go  in  for  rank,  &c.,  not  for  other  millionaires.  No, 
Charlie,  I  don't  see  any  call  you  have  to  be  so  dis- 
couraged. Why  did  you  come  in  looking  such  a  whipped 
dog?  It  will  be  all  over  the  island  in  no  lime  and 
through  the  regiment  that  you  have  been  refused  by 
Stella  Tredgold.  The  father's  nothing.  The  father  was 
quite  sure  to  refuse.  Rather  picturesque  thai  about  lay- 
ing down  pound  for  pound,  isn't  it?  It  makes  one  think 
of  a  great  table  groaning  under  heaps  of  gold."  ^ 
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"Jove!"  said  Sir  Charles.  "Old  beggar  said  shillin' 
lor  shiltin'.  Had  a  heap  of  silver — got  it  like  a  fool — 
didnl  see  what  he  was  driving  at — paid  it  out  on  the 
table."  He  piilled  his  moustache  to  the  very  roots  and 
tuured  a  short  aiid  cavernous  laugh.  "Left  if  there,  by 
Jove! — all  my  change,"  he  cried;  "not  a  blessed  thrup- 
peony  to  throw  to  little  gir!  at  gate." 

"Left  it  there?"  said  Lady  Jane — "on  the  table?" 
Her  gravity  was  overpowered  by  this  detail.  "Upon  my 
word,  Charlie  Somers,  for  all  your  big  moustache  and 
your  six  feet  and  your  experiences,  I  declare  I  dont 
think  there  ever  was  such  a  simpleton  bom." 

Somers  bore  her  laughter  very  steadily.  He  was 
not  unosed  to  it  The  things  in  which  he  showed  bim- 
sdf  a  simpleton  were  in  relation  to  the  things  in  which 
be  was  prematurely  wise  as  three  to  a  hundred;  but 
jrel  there  were  such  thiiigs.  And  he  was  free  to  acknow- 
ledge that  leaving  his  seventeen  shillings  spread  out  on 
the  millionaire's  table,  or  even  taking  the  millionaire's 
diallenge  au  pieJ  de  la  lellre .  was  the  act  of  a  simple- 
ton. He  stood  tranquilly  with  his  back  to  the  (ire  till 
Lady  Jane  had  got  her  laugh  ouL  Then  she  resumed 
with  a  son  of  apology; 

"It  was  too  much  for  me,  Charlie.  I  could  not  help 
laughing.  VVliat  will  become  of  all  that  money,  I  won- 
der? Will  he  keep  it  and  put  it  to  interest?  I  should 
like  to  have  seen  him  after  you  were  gone.  I  should 
like  to  have  seen  him  afterwards,  when  Stella  had  her 
Icnile  al  his  throat,  asking  him  what  he  meant  by  it. 
You  may  trust  to  Stella,  my  dear  boy.  She  will  soon 
btiag  her  father  to  reason.  He  may  be  all  sorts  of  queer 
to  you,  but  he  can't  stand  against  her.     She  can 
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twist  him  round  her  little  finger.  If  it  had  been  Ka- 
Iberine  I  should  not  have  been  so  confident.  But  Stella 
—he  never  has  refused  anything  to  Stella  since  ever  ^e 

"Think  so,  really?"  said  Sotners  through  his  mous- 
tache. He  was  beginning  to  revive  a  httle  again,  but 
yet  the  impression  of  old  Tredgold*s  chuckling  Uu^ 
and  his  contemptuous  certainly  was  not  to  be  got  ova 
lightly.     The  gloom  of  the  rejected  was  still  over  him, 

"Yes,  I  think  so,"  said  Lady  Jane.  "Doo't,  fot 
Heaven's  sake,  go  on  in  that  hang-dog  way.  There'* 
nothing  happened  but  what  was  lo  be  expected,  0/ 
course,  the  old  curmudgeon  would  make  an  attempt  to 
guard  his  money-bags.  1  wish  1  were  as  sure  of  a  com- 
pany for  Jack  as  I  am  of  Stella's  power  to  do  anything 
she  likes  with  her  father.  But  if  you  go  down  in  this 
way  at  the  first  touch " 

"No  intention  of  going  down,"  said  Sir  Char!c& 
piqued.  "Marry  her  to-morrow — take  her  out  to  In(fii 
— then  see  what  old  beggar  says," 

"That,  indeed,"  cried  Lady  Jane — "that  would  b( 
a  fine   revenge   on   himl    Don't  propose  it   to  SieUi  I"^ 
you  don't  want  her  to  accept,  for  she  would  think  HIT 
finest  fun  in  the  world." 

"By  George!"  Somers  said,   and  a  smile  be; 
lift  up  the  comers  of  his  moustache. 

"That  would  bring  him  to  his  senses,  indeed," 
Jane   said  reflectively;    "but   it  would  be   rather 
Charlie.     After    all,    he   is    an   old  man. 
venerable  old  man,  perhaps;  not  what  you  would 
lovdy  old  age,  ia  it?  but  stiU Oh.  I  think  Jti 
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e  cruel.     You  need  not  go  so  far  as  that     But  we 
ball  soon  hear  what  Stella  says." 

And  it  very  soon  was  known  what  Stella  said.   Stella 
m3te  in  a  whirlwind  of  passion,  finding  nothing  too  bad 
10  say  of  papa.     An  old  bull,   an  old  pig,  were  the 
sweetest  of  the  similes  she  used.     She  believed  that  he 
wanted  to  kill  her,  to  drag  her  by  the  hair  of  her  head, 
to  shut  her  up  in  a  dungeon  or  a  back  kitchen  or  some- 
thing.   She  thought  he  must  have  been  changed  in  his 
deep,  for  he  was  not  in  the  very  least  like  her  own  old 
nice  papa,   and  Kate  thought  so  too.     Kate  could  not 
understand  it  any  more  than  she  could.     But  one  thing 
was  certain — that,  let  papa  say  what  he  would  or  do  what 
1»  would,  she  (Stella)  never  would  give  in.     She  would 
be  true,  whatever  happened.     And  if  she  were  locked 
np  anywhere  she  would  trust  in  her  Charlie  to  get  her 
ont    All  her  trust  was  in  her  Charlie,   she  declared. 
She  had  got  his  money,  his  poor  dear  bright  shillings,  of 
which  papa  had  robbed  him,   and  put  them  in  a  silk 
hag,  which   she  always  meant  to  preserve  and  carry 
ibout  with  her.     She  called  it  Charlie's  fortune.     Poor 
dear,  dear  Charlie;  he  had  left  it  all  for  her.   She  knew 

• 

It  was  for  her,  and  she  would  never  part  with  it,  never! 
This  whirlwind  of  a  letter  amused  Charlie  very  much; 
he  did  not  mind  letting  his  friends  read  it  They  all 
laughed  over  it,  and  declared  that  she  was  a  little  brick, 
and  that  he  must  certainly  stick  to  her  whatever  hap- 
pened. The  old  fellow  was  sure  to  come  round,  they 
aD  said;  no  old  father  could  ever  stand  out  against  a 
pi  like  that  She  had  him  on  toast,  everybody  knew. 
These  were  the  encouraging  suggestions  addressed 
to  Sir  Charles  by  his  most  intimate  friends,  who  en- 
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couraged  him  still  more  by  their  narratives  of  how  Lutie 
Seton  tossed  her  head  and  declared  that  Charlie  Somen 
had  been  waiting  all  along  for  some  ricli  girl  to  drop  into 
his  mouth.  He  had  always  had  an  arriire  ptnse't,  she  critd 
(whatever  that  might  be),  and  had  never  been  si  all 
amusin'  at  the  best  of  times.  He  was  very  aniusra' 
now,  however,  willi  Stella's  letter  in  his  pockcl  and  iliis 
absorbing  question  10  discuss.  The  whole  regiment  <d- 
dressed  itself  with  all  the  brain  it  possessed  lo  the  wo- 
jideration  of  the  subject,  which,  of  course,  was  so  raudi 
the  more  urgent  in  consequence  of  Ihe  orders  under 
which  it  lay.  To  go  or  not  to  go  to  India,  that  «tt 
Ihe  rub,  as  Charlie  had  said.  Stella  only  comphcsied 
the  question,  which  had  been  under  discussion  be("R> 
He  did  not  want  to  go;  but  then,  on  the  other  hand,  jf 
he  remained  at  home,  his  creditors  would  be  rampant 
and  he  would  be  within  their  reach,  which  would  not 
be  the  case  if  he  went  to  India.  And  India  meant 
double  pay.  And  if  it  could  be  secured  that  Stdli'S 
father  should  send  an  expedition  after  them  lo  hting 
them  back  within  a  year,  then  going  to  India  with  Slcil» 
as  a  companion  would  be  the  best  fun  in  the  >i«1d. 
To  go  for  a  year  was  one  thing,  to  go  as  long  as  the 
regiment  remained,  doing  ordinary  duty,  was  quite  to- 
other. Everybody  whoni  he  consulted,  even  Ladyjane^ 
though  she  began  to  be  a  little  frightened  by  die  re- 
sponsibility, assured  him  that  old  Tredgold  would  nCTtf 
hold  out  for  a  year.  Impossible!  an  old  man  in  ^lakf 
health  who  adored  his  daughter.  "Doubt  if  hell  giw 
you  time  to  get  on  board  before  he's  after  you,"  Algjr 
said.  "You'll  find  tekg;rams  at  Suez  or  at  Aden  X 
somewhere,"  said  another;    and  a  third  chaunted  (being 


ti|>uiibiuiiiLy,  assureu 
hold  out  for  a  year. 

I  health  who  adored 
you  time  to  get  on 
said.  "You'll  find 
somewhere,"  said  at 
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once  poetical  and  musical,  which  was  not  common  in 
£  regiment)  a  verse  which  many  of  them  thought  had 
:en  composed  for  the  occasion: 

••Come  back,  come  back,"  he  cried  in  grief 

Across  the  stormy  water, 
"And  I'll  forgive  your  Highland  chief. 

My  daughter,  O  my  daughter!" 

"Though  Charlie  ain't  a  Highland  chief,  you  know," 
said  one  of  the  youngsters.    "If  it  had  been  Algy,  now!" 

All  these  things  worked  very  deeply  in  the  brain  of 
Sir  Charles  Somers,  Baronet  He  spent  a  great  deal 
of  time  thinking  of  them.  A  year  in  India  would  be 
great  fun.  Stella,  for  her  part,  was  wild  with  delight  at 
the  thought  of  it  If  it  could  but  be  made  quite  clear 
that  old  Tredgold,  dying  for  the  loss  of  his  favourite 
child,  would  be  sure  to  send  for  her!  Everybody  said 
there  was  not  a  doubt  on  the  subject  Stella,  who  ought 
to  know,  was  sure  of  it;  so  was  Lady  Jane,  though  she 
had  got  frightened  and  cried,  "Oh,  don't  ask  me!" 
when  importuned  the  hundredth  time  for  her  opinion.  If 
a  fellow  could  only  be  quite  sure!  Sometimes  a  chilling 
^on  of  the  "old  beggar"  came  across  Charlie's  mind, 
aod  the  courage  began  to  ooze  out  at  his  fingers'  ends. 
"Owt  old  fellow  did  not  look  like  an  old  fellow  who 
*ould  give  in.  He  looked  a  dangerous  old  man,- an 
M  man  capable  of  anything.  Charles  Somers  was  by 
w  means  a  coward,  but  when  he  remembered  the  look 
'toil  Mr.  Tredgold  had  cast  upon  him,  all  the  strength 
^f^i  out  of  him.  To  marry  an  expensive  wife  who  had 
never  been  stinted  in  her  expenses  and  take  her  out  to 
bdia,  and  then  find  that  there  was  no  relenting,  re- 
Msefol  father  behind  them,  but  only  the  common  stress 
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and  strain  of  a  poor  man's  life  in  a  profession,  obliged 
to  live  upon  his  pay!  What  should  he  do  if  Ihis  hap- 
pened? But  everybody  around  him  assured  him  that 
it  could  not,  would  not  happen.  Stella  had  the  old 
gentleman  "on  toast."  He  could  not  live  without  her; 
lie  would  send  to  the  end  of  the  world  to  bring  her 
back;  he  would  forgive  anything,  Highland  chief  or  who- 
ever it  might  be.  Even  Lady  Jane  said  so.  "Donl 
ask  me  to  advise  you,"  that  lady  cried.  "I  daren't  take 
the  responsibility.  How  can  I  tell  whether  Stella  wid 
you  are  fond  enough  of  each  other  to  run  such  a  risk! 
Old  Mr.  Tredgold?  Oh,  as  for  old  Mr,  Tredgold,  I 
should  not  really  fear  any  lasting  opposition  from  him. 
He  may  bluster  a  little,  he  may  try  to  be  overbearing. 
he  may  think  he  can  frighten  his  daughter.  But,  of 
course,  he  wili  give  in.  Oh,  yes,  he  will  give  in.  Stella 
is  everything  to  him.  She  is  the  very  apple  of  his  eye. 
It  is  very  unjust  to  Katherine  I  always  have  said,  and 
always  win  say,  But  that  is  how  it  is,  Stella's  little 
iinger  is  more  to  him  than  all  the  rest  of  the  wodd 
put  together.  But  please,  please  don't  ask  advice  ftom 
me!" 

Sir  Charles  walked  up  and  down  the  room,  the  nxwn 
at  Steephill,  the  room  at  the  barracks,  wherever  he 
happened  to  be,  and  pulled  his  moustache  Almost  611 
the  blood  came.  But  neither  that  intimate  councillor, 
nor  his  fellow-officers,  nor  his  anxious  friends  gave  him 
any  defim'te  enlighlenmenL  He  was  in  love,  too,  in  his 
way,  which  pushed  him  on,  but  he  was  by  no  means 
without  prudence,  which  held  him  back.  If  old  Tredgold 
did  not  break  his  heart,  if  lie  took  the  other  one  into 
Stella's  place — for  to  be  sure  Katherine  was  his  daugt 
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^  though  not  equal  to  Stella!  If!— it  is  a  little  word, 
but  there  is  terrible  meaning  in  it  In  that  case  what 
would  happen?  He  shuddered  and  turned  away  from 
tbe  appalling  thought 


CHAPTER   XIV. 

"Kate,  Kate,  Kate!"  cried  Stella.  All  had  been 
quiet  between  the  two  rooms  connected  by  that  open 
door.  Katherine  was  fastening  the  ribbon  at  her  neck 
before  the  glass.  This  made  her  less  ready  to  respond 
to  Stella's  eager  summons;  but  the  tone  of  the  third  re- 
petition of  her  name  was  so  urgent  that  she  dropped 
tbe  ends  of  the  ribbon  and  flew  to  her  sister.  Stella 
was  leaning  half  out  of  the  open  window.  "Kate,"  she 
cried— "Kate,  he  has  sent  him  away!" 

**Who  is  sent  away?"  cried  Katherine,  in  amaze- 
ment 

Stella's  answer  was  to  seize  her  sister  by  the  arm 
2nd  pull  her  half  out  of  the  window,  endangering  her 
equilibrium.  Thus  enforced,  however,  Katherine  saw 
the  figure  of  Sir  Charles  Somers  disappearing  round  the 
corner  of  a  group  of  trees,  which  so  entirely  recalled 
the  image,  coarse  yet  expressive,  of  a  dog  with  its  tail 
between  its  legs,  that  no  certainty  of  disappointment 
^d  failure  could  be  more  complete.  The  two  girls 
stared  after  him  until  he  had  disappeared,  and  then 
Stella  drew  her  sister  in  again,  and  they  looked  into 
^  other's  eyes  for  a  moment  Even  Stella  the  un- 
sibduable  was  cowed;  her  face  was  pale,  her  eyes 
wund  and  staring  with  astonishment  and  trouble;  the 
strength    was    all   taken  out  of  her  by  bewilderment. 
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What  did  it  mean?  Papa,  papa,  he  who  had  denied 
her  nothing,  who  had  been  the  more  pleased  the  more 
costly  was  the  toy  which  she  demanded!  Had  Charlie 
offended  him?  Had  he  gone  the  wrong  way  to  work? 
What  could  he  possibly  have  done  to  receive  a  rebuff 
from  papa? 

"Of  course  I  shall  not  stand  it,"  Stella  cried,  when 
she  had  recovered  herself  a  little.  "He  shall  not  have 
much  peace  of  his  life  if  he  crosses  me.  You  let  him 
dance  upon  you,  Kate,  and  never  said  a  word — ihough 
I  don't  suppose  you  cared,  or  surely  you  would  lave 
stood  out  a  little  more  than  yon  did.  But  he  shan't 
dance  upon  me — he  shall  soon  find  out  the  difference. 
I  am  going  to  him  at  once  to  ask  what  he  means."  She 
rushed  towards  the  door,  glowing  anew  with  courage 
and  spirit,  but  then  suddenly  stopped  herself,  and  came 
running  back,  throwing  herself  suddenly  on  Kaiherine's 
shoulders. 

"Oh,  Kate,  why  should  parents  be  so  hard,"  she 
said,  shedding  a  few  tears^"and  so  hypocritical!"  she 
exclaimed,  rousing  herself  again — "pretending  to  be 
ready  to  do  everything,  and  then  doing  nothing!" 

"Oh,  hush,  Stella!"  cried  Katherine,  restraining  her; 
"there  is  nothing  you  have  wanted  till  now  that  papa 
has  not  done." 

"What!"  cried  the  girl  indignantly.  "Diamonds  and 
such  wretclied  things."  She  made  a  gesture  as  if  to 
pull  something  from  her  throat  and  throw  it  on  the 
Boor,  though  the  diamonds,  naturally,  at  this  hour  in  the 
morning,  were  not  there.  "But  the  first  thing  I  really 
want^lhe  only  thing — oh,  let  me  go,  Kate,  let  me  go 
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**Wait  a  little,"  said  Katherine— "wait  a  little;  it 
may  not  be  as  bad  as  we  think;  it  may  not  be  bad  at 
aH  Let  us  go  down  as  if  nothing  had  happened. 
Perhaps  Sir  Charies  has  only — gone — to  fetch  some- 
thing." 

"Like  that?"  cried  Stella;  and  then  a  something  of 
the  ridiculous  in  the  drooping  figure  came  across  her 
volatile  mind.  He  was  so  like,  so  very  like,  that  dog 
with  his  tail  between  his  legs.  She  burst  out  into  a 
Jaogh.  "Poor  Charlie,  oh,  poor  Charlie!  he  looked 
exactly  like — but  I  will  pay  papa  for  this,"  the  girl 
cried. 

"Oh,  not  now,"  said  Katherine.  "Remember,  he  is 
*n  old  man — we  must  try  not  to  cross  him  but  to 
soothe  him.  He  may  have  been  vexed  to  think  of  losing 
you,  Stella.  He  may  have  been — a  little  sharp;  perhaps 
to  try  to — break  it  off — for  a  time." 

"And  you  think  he  might  succeed,  I  shouldn't  won- 
der," Stella  cried,  tossing  her  head  high.  To  tell  the 
^th,  Katherine  was  by  no  means  sure  that  he  might 
liot  succeed.  She  had  not  a  great  confidence  in  the 
depth  of  the  sentiment  which  connected  her  sister  and 
Sir  Charles.  She  believed  that  on  one  side  or  the 
other  that  tie  might  be  broken,  and  that  it  would  be  no 
great  harm.  But  she  made  no  reply  to  Stella's  ques- 
tion. She  only  begged  her  to  have  patience  a  little,  to 
oake  no  immediate  assault  upon  her  father.  "You  know 
the  doctor  said  he  must  be  very  regular — and  not  be 
disturbed — in  his  meals  and  things." 

"Oh,  if  it  is  lunch  you  are  thinking  of!"  cried  Stella, 
^  great  disdain;  but  after  a  little  she  consented  to 
take  things  quietly  and  await  the  elucidation  of  events. 
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meal  that  followed  was  not,  however,  a  very  com- 
fbrlable  meal.  Mr.  Tredgold  came  in  witli  every  evi- 
dence of  high  spirits,  but  was  also  nervous,  not  knowing 
kind  of  reception  he  was  likely  to  meet  with-  He 
was  as  evidently  relieved  when  ihey  seated  themselves 
.«t  table  without  any  qaestions,  but  it  was  a  relief  not 
mmingled  with  excitement.  He  talked  continuously 
and  against  time,  but  he  neither  asked  about  their  visit 
as  he  usually  did,  nor  about  the  previous  night's  enlct- 
lainment,  nor  Stella's  appearance  nor  her  triumphs. 
Stella  sat  very  silent  at  her  side  of  the  table.  And 
Katherine  thought  that  her  father  was  a  little  afraid. 
He  made  haste  to  escape  as  soon  as  the  luncheon  was 
and  it  was  not  a  moment  loo  soon,  for  Stella's  ex- 
citement was  no  longer  restrainable.  "What  has  he  said 
to  Charlie — what  has  he  done  to  him?"  she  cried.  "Do 
you  think  he  would  dare  send  him  away  for  good  and 
jiiever  say  a  word  to  me?  What  is  the  meaning  of  ii, 
Kate?  You  would  not  let  me  s|>eak,  though  it  choked 
me  lo  sit  and  say  nothing.  Where  is  my  Charlie? 
and  oh,  how  dared  he,  how  dared  he,  to  send  him 
away?" 

Katherine  suggested  that  he  might  still  be  lingering 
about  waiting  for  the  chance  of  seeing  one  of  them,  and 
Stella  darted  out  accordingly  and  flew  llirough  the 
grounds,  in  and  out  of  the  trees,  with  her  uncovered 
head  shining  in  the  sun,  but  came  back  with  no  further 
enlightenraenL  She  then  proceeded  imperiously  to  her 
father's  room;  where,  however,  she  was  again  stop] 
by  the  butler,  who  announced  that  master  was  ha< 
his  nap  and  was  not  to  be  disturbed.  All  this  delaj 
the   explanation   and   prolonged   the   suspense. 
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Itavated,  as  in  so  many  cases,  by  the  arrival  of 
"So  you  have  got  back,  Stella,  from  your  grand 
i'isit?  Oh,  do  tell  us  all  about  it!"  It  was  perhaps 
ihe  first  fiery  ordeal  of  social  difficulty  to  which  that 
undisciplined  little  girl  had  been  exposed.  And  it  was 
so  much  the  more  severe  that  various  other  sentiments 
came  in — pride  in  the  visit,  which  was  so  mucli  greater 
a  privilege  than  was  accorded  to  the  ordinary  inhabitants 
of  Sliplin;  pride,  too,  in  a  sliow  of  indifference  to  it,  de- 
sire to  make  her  own  glories  known,  and  an  equally 
Strong  desire  to  represent  these  glories  as  nothing  more 
than  were  habitual  and  invariable.  In  the  conflict  of 
feeling  Stella  was  drawn  a  little  out  of  herself  and  out 
of  the  consideration  of  her  father's  unimaginable  be- 
haviour. Oh,  if  they  only  knew  the  real  climax  of  all 
those  eager  questions!  If  only  a  hint  could  have  been 
given  of  the  crowning  glory,  of  the  new  possession  she 
had  acquired,  and  the  rank  to  which  she  was  about  to 
be  elevated! 

Stella  did  not  think  of  "a  trumpery  baronet"  now. 
It  was  the  Earl  whom  she  thought  trumpery,  a  creation 
of  this  reign,  as  Miss  Mildmay  said,  whereas  the  Somers 
went  back  to  the  Anglo-Saxons.  Stella  did  not  know 
very  well  who  the  Anglo-Saxons  were.  She  did  not 
know  that  baronetcies  are  comparatively  modern  inven- 
tions- She  only  knew  that  to  be  Lady  Somers  was  a 
fine  thing,  and  that  she  was  going  to  attain  that  dignity. 
Bat  then,  papa — -who  was  papa,  to  interfere  with  her 
happiness?  what  could  he  do  to  stop  a  thing  she  had 
made  up  her  mind  to? — stood  in  the  way.  It  was 
papa's  fault  that  she  could  not  make  that  thrilling,  that 
iodous    announcement    to   her   friends.      Her  little 
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ingue  trembled  on  the  edge  of  it.  At  one  moment 
had  almost  burst  forth.  Oh,  how  silly  lo  be  lalldogi 
Steephill,  of  the  dance,  of  the  rides,  of  going  lo  ill 
covert  side  with  the  sportsmen's  luncheon — all  tha 
things  which  unengaged  persons,  mere  spectators  <rf  IB 
make  so  much  of — when  she  had  had  it  in  her  pott 
to  tell  something  so  much  more  exciting,  something  d 
would  fly  not  only  through  Sliplin  and  all  along  the  coa 
but  over  the  whole  island  before  night!  And  to  lift 
she  could  not  tell  tt — must  not  say  anything  about: 
because  of  papal 

Thus  Stella  fretted  through  the  afternoon,  detc 
mined,  however,  to  "have  it  out  willi  papa"  the  moma 
her  visitors  were  gone,  and  not,  on  the  whole,  nWl 
afraid.  He  had  never  crossed  her  in  her  life  bef* 
Since  the  lime  when  StelJa  crying  for  it  in  the  nurs 
enough  to  secure  any  delight  she  wanlcd,  till  « 
^when  she  stood  on  the  edge  of  life  and  all  its  exd 
lents,  nothing  that  she  cared  for  had  ever  been  refiw 
Jier.  She  had  her  little  ways  of  getting  whatever 
wanted.  It  was  not  that  he  was  always  willing  or  all 
igreed  in  her  wishes;  if  that  had  been  so.  the  prosj 
before  her  would  have  been  more  doubtful;  but  tl 
were  things  which  he  did  not  like  and  had  yet  i 
made  to  consent  to  because  of  Stella's  wish.  1 
ihould  he  resist  her  now  for  Ihe  first  time?  There 
10  reason  in  it,  no  probability  in  it,  no  sense.  He 
able  lo  say  No  lo  Charlie — that  was  quite  aoo 
Charlie  was  very  nice,  but  he  was  not  Std 
though  he  might  be  Stella's  chosen;  and  papa  had, 
doubt,  a  little  spite  against  him  because  of  that 
J^nlure  in  the  yacht,    and  because  he  w.is  poor. 
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)ther  things.  But  Stella  herself,  was  it  possible  that 
)apa  could  ever  hold  head  against  her,  look  her  in  the 
face  and  deny  her  anything?  No,  certainly  no!  She 
was  going  over  this  in  her  mind  while  the  visitors  were 
talking,  and  even  when  she  was  giving  them  an  account 
of  what  she  wore.  Her  new  white,  and  her  diamonds 
—what  diamonds!  Oh,  hadn't  they  heard?  A  riviere 
that  papa  had  given  her;  not  a  big  one,  you  know,  like 
an  old  lady's — a  little  one,  but  such  stones,  exactly  like 
drops  of  dew!  As  she  related  this,  her  hopes — nay, 
certainties — sprang  high.  She  had  not  needed  to  hold 
np  her  little  finger  to  have  those  jewels — a  word  had 
done  it,  the  merest  accidental  word.  She  had  not  even 
had  the  trouble  of  wishing  for  them.  And  to  imagine 
that  he  would  be  likely  to  cross  her  now! 

"Stella!  Stella!  where  are  you  going?"  Katherine 
cried. 

"I  am  going — to  have  it  out  with  papa."  The  last 
^tor  had  just  gone;  Stella  caught  the  cloth  on  the 
tea-table  in  the  sweep  of  her  dress,  and  disordered 
everything  as  she  flew  by.  But  Katherine,  though  so 
tidy,  did  not  stop  to  restore  things  to  their  usual  trim- 
Qcss.  She  followed  her  sister  along  the  passage  a  little 
■nore  slowly,  but  with  much  excitement  too.  Would 
Stella  conquer,  as  she  usually  did?  or,  for  the  first  time 
n  her  life,  would  she  find  a  blank  wall  before  her 
Aidi  nothing  could  break  down?  Katherine  could  not 
W  remember  the  curt  intimation  which  had  been  given 
0  her  that  James  Stanford  had  been  sent  away  and 
"as  never  to  be  spoken  of  more.  But  then  she  was  not 
>tella — she  was  very  different  fi-om  Stella;  she  had 
ihniys  felt  even  (or  fancied)  that  the  fact  that  James 
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Slauford's  suit  had  been  to  herself  and  not  to  Slelb 
had  somelhing  to  do  with  his  rejection.  That  anyone 
should  have  thought  of  Katherine  while  SteUa  was  by! 
She  blamed  herself  for  this  idea  as  she  followed  Stdli 
flying  through  the  long  and  intricate  passages  to  have 
it  out  with  papa.  Perhaps  she  had  been  wrong.  Kalherine 
said  to  herself,  If  papa  held  out  against  Stella  this  lime, 
she  would  feel  sure  she  had  been  wrong. 

Sleila  burst  into  the  room  without  giving  any  ip- 
dication  of  her  approach,  and  Katherine  went  in  behind 
■ — swept  in  the  wind  of  her  going.  Bui  what  they 
i  was  a  vacant  room,  the  fire  purring  to  itself  like  i 
cat,  with  sleepy  little  starts  and  droppings,  a  level  sun- 
beam coming  in  broad  at  one  window,  and  on  the  table 
two  lines  of  silver  money  stretched  along  the  dark  labl^ 
cloth  and  catching  the  eye.  They  were  irregular  lines 
;  all  of  shillings  straight  and  unbroken,  the  other 
siiorter,  and  made  up  with  a  half  crown  and  a  sixpence. 

I  What  was  Uie  meaning  of  this?    They  consulted   each 

I  other  with  llieir  eyes. 

"I  am  coming  directly,"  said  Mr.  Tredgold  from  an 
inner  room.  The  door  was  open.  It  was  the  room  in 
which  his  safe  was,  and  ihey  could  hear  him  milling 
his  pa|)er,  putting  in  or  taking  out  something.  "Oh, 
papa,  make  haste!  I  am  waiting  for  you,"  Stella  cried 
in  her  impatience.    She  could  scarcely  brook  at  the  last 

I  moment  this  unnecessary  delay. 

'  He  came  out,  but  not  for  a  minute  more;  and  then 
he  was  wiping  his  lips  as  if  he  had  been  taking  some- 
thing to  support  himself;  which  indeed  was  tJie  case, 
and  he  had  need  of  it.  He  came  in  with  a  great  show 
of  cheerfulness,  nibbing  his  hands,     "What,  both  of 
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you?"  he  said,  "I  thought  it  was  only  Stella.  1  am  glad 
both  of  you  are  here.     Then  you  can  tell  me— — " 

"Papa,  I  will  tell  you  nothing,  nor  shall  Kate,  till 
you  have  answered  my  question.  What  have  you  done 
to  Charlie  Somers?  Where  is  he?  where  have  you  sent 
him?  and  how — how — how  da — how  could  you  have 
sent  him  away?" 

"That's  his  money,"  said  the  old  gentleman,  pointing 
to  the  table.  "Vou'd  better  pick  it  up  and  send  it  to 
him;  he  might  miss  it  afterwards.  The  fool  thought  he 
cXHild  lay  down  money  with  nie;  there's  only  seventeen 
shillings  of  it,"  said  Mr.  Tredgold  contemptuously — "not 
change  for  a  sovereign  I  But  he  might  want  it  I  don't 
think  he  had  much  more  in  his  pocket,  and  I  don't 
want  his  small  change;  no,  nor  nobody  else's.  Vou  can 
pick  it  up  and  send  it  back." 

"What  does  all  this  mean?"  asked  Stella  in  im- 
perious tones,  though  her  heart  quaked  she  could  scarcely 
tell  why.  "Why  have  you  Charlie  Somers's  money  on 
your  table?  and  why— why,   have  you  sent  him  away?" 

Mr.  Tiedgold  seated  himself  deliberately  in  his  chair, 
first  removing  the  newspaper  that  lay  in  it,  folding  that 
and  placing  it  carefully  on  a  stand  by  his  side.  "Well, 
my  little  girl,"  he  said,  also  taking  off  his  spectacles  and 
folding  them  before  he  laid  them  down,  "that's  a  very 
easy  one  lo  answer.  I  sent  him  away  because  he  didn't 
loiit  me,  my  dear." 

"But  he  suited  me,"  cried  Stella,  "which  is  surely 
far  more  importaiiL" 

"Well,  my  pet,  you  may  think  so,  but  I  don't.  1 
gave  him  my  reasotis.  I  say  nothing  against  htm — ft 
niaii  as  1  know  nothing  of,    and   don't  want  t     ' 
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s  all  the  same  whom  you  send  to  me;  they'll  just  hear 
;  same  thing.  The  man  I  gi\'e  my  little  girl  to  will 
have  to  count  out  shillin'  for  shillin"  with  me.  That 
fellow  took  me  at  my  word,  don't  you  see? — took  out  a 
handful  of  money  and  began  to  count  it  out  as  grave  as 
a  judge.  But  he  couldn't  do  it,  everk  at  that.  Seventeen 
shillings!  rot  as  much  as  change  for  a  sox-ereign,"  said 
Mr.  Tredgold  with  a  chuckle.  "I  told  him  as  he  was 
jr  his  pains.  Thousand  pound  for  thousand 
pound  down,  that's  my  rule;  and  all  the  baronets  in  the 
kingdom — or  if  they  were  dukes  for  that  matter — wonT 
get  me  out  of  that" 

"Papa,  do  you  know  what  you  are  saying?"     Stella 
k  was  so  utterly  bewildered  that  she  did  not  at  all  knoA' 
what   she    was   saying   in   the  sudden  arrest  of  all  her 
thoughts. 

"I  think  so,  pel;  very  well  indeed,  I  should  say.  I'm 
lan  that  has  always  been  particular    about  business 
I  arrangements.     Business   is   one   thing;    feelings,   or  eo 
I  forth,  is  another,     I  never  let  feelings  come  in  when  it's 
a  question  of  business.     Money  down    ou   the   table — 
shillin's,  or  thousands,  which  is  plainer,    for  thousands, 
and  that's  all  about  it;  the  man  who  can't  do  that  don't 
suit  me." 

I  Stella  stood  with  two  red  patches  on  her  cheeks, 
with  her  mouth  open,  with  her  eyes  staring  before  llie 
easy  and  complacent  old  gentleman  in  his  chair.  He 
was,  no  doubt,  conscious  of  the  passion  and  horror  with 
which  she  was  regarding  him,  for  he  shifted  the  paper 
and  the  spectacles  a  little  nervously  to  give  himself 
a  countenance;  but  he  took  no  notice  otherwise,  and 
maintained  his  easy  position — one  leg  crossed  over  ^^H 
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Other,  his  foot  swinging  a  littie — even  after  she  burst 
forth. 

"Papa,  do  you  say  this  to  me — to  me?  And  I  have 
given  him  my  word,  and  I  love  him,  though  you  don't 
know  what  that  means.  Papa,  can  you  look  me  in  the 
face— me,  Stella,  and  dare  to  say  that  you  have  sent 
my  Charlie  away?" 

"My  dear,"  said  Mr.  Tredgold,  "he  ain't  your 
Qiarlie,  and  never  will  be.  He's  Sir  Charles  Somers, 
Bart^  a  fine  fellow,  but  I  don't  think  we  shall  see  him 
l^cre  again,  and  I  can  look  my  little  Stella  quite  well  in 
the  face." 

He  did  not  like  to  do  it,  though.  He  gave  her  one 
glance,  and  then  turned  his  eyes  to  his  paper  again. 

"Papa,"  cried  Stella,  stamping  her  foot,  "I  won't 
have  it!  I  shall  not  take  it  from  you!  Whatever  you 
say,  he  shall  come  back  here.  I  won't  give  him  up,  no, 
Mt  if  you  should  shut  me  up  on  bread  and  water — not 
if  you  should  put  me  in  prison,  or  drag  me  by  the  hair 
of  my  head,  or  kill  me!  which,  I  think,  is  what  you 
oust  want  to  do." 

"You  little  hussy!  You  never  had  so  much  as  a 
whipping  in  your  life,  and  I  am  not  going  to  begin  now. 
Take  her  away,  Katie.  If  she  cries  till  Christmas  she 
Wto't  change  me.  Crying's  good  for  many  things,  but 
wt  for  business.     Stella,  you  can  go  away." 

"Oh,  papa,  how  can  you  say  Stella,  and  be  so 
cruel!"  Stella  threw  herself  down  suddenly  by  his  side 
*wi  seized  his  hand,  upon  which  she  laid  down  her 
*et  cheek.  "You  have  always  done  everything  for 
Stdla.  Never — never  has  my  papa  refused  me  anything. 
Ittn  not  used  to  it     I  can't  bear  it!     Papa,  it  is  me 
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whose  heait  you   are  breaking.     Papa,  mt!    Stella,  it 

is  Stella!" 

"Kale,  for  goodness'  sake  take  her  away.  It  is  no 
use.  She  is  not  going  to  come  over  me.  Stella's  a 
very  good  name  for  anything  else,  but  it's  not  a  name 
in  business.  Go  away,  child.  Take  her  away.  But, 
Katie,  if  there's  anything  else  she  would  like  now,  a 
new  carriage,  or  a  horse,  or  a  bracelet,  or  a  lot  of 
dresses,  or  anything — anything  in  that  way " 

Stella  drew  herself  up  to  her  full  height;  she  dried 
her  eyes;  she  turned  upon  her  father  with  that  instinct 
of  liie  drama  which  is  so  strong  in  human  nature.  "1 
scorn  all  your  presents;  I  will  take  nothing — nothing:,  as 
long  as  I  live,  you  cruel,  cruel  father,"  she  cried. 

Later,  when  Mr.  Tredgold  had  gone  out  in  his  Balh- 
chair  for  his  afternoon  "turn,"  Stella  came  back  veiy 
quietly  to  his  room  and  gathered  up  poor  Charlie's 
shillings.  She  did  not  know  very  much  about  the  value 
of  money,  though  she  spent  so  mucli;  indeed,  if  she  bad 
ever  felt  the  need  of  it  it  was  in  this  prosaic  form  of  a 
few  shillings.  She  thought  he  might  want  them,  poor 
Charhe,  whom  she  had  not  the  faintest  lutentioaji 
giving  up,  whatever  papa  might  say.  S 

CHAPTER    XV. 

Birr  Stella  neither  shuddered  nor  hesiuted.  She 
was  in  the  highest  spirits,  flying  everywhere,  scarcely 
touching  the  ground  with  her  feet.  "Oh,  yes!  rm 
engaged  to  Sir  Charles,"  she  said  to  all  her  ftiends. 
"Papa  won't  hear  of  il,  but  he  will  have  to  give  in."^ 
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"  Papas  always  give  in  when  the  young  people  hold 
out,"  said  soroe  injudidous  sympathiser. 

"Don't  they?"  cried  Stella,  giving  a  kiss  to  that  lady. 
She  was  not  in  the  least  discouraged.  There  was  a 
great  deal  of  gaiety  going  on  at  the  time,  both  in  the 
village  (as  it  was  fashionable  to  call  the  town  of  Sliplin) 
and  in  ihe  county,  and  Stella  met  her  Charlie  every- 
where, Mr.  Tredgold  having  no  means,  and  perhaps  no 
tndinalion,  to  put  a  stop  to  this.  He  did  not  want  to 
interfere  with  her  pleasures.  If  she  tiked  to  dance  and 
"go  on"  with  that  fellow,  let  her.  She  should  not  many 
him;  that  was  all.  The  old  gentleman  had  no  wish  to 
be  unkind  to  his  daughter.  He  desired  her  to  have 
her  fling  like  the  rest,  to  enjoy  herself  as  much  as  was 
possible;  only  for  this  one  thing  he  had  put  down  his 

fooL 

"WheD  is  that  confounded  regiment  going  away?" 
he  a&ked  Katherine. 

"Dear  papa,"  Katherine  replied,  "won't  you  think  it 
over  again?  Charlie  Somers  has  perhaps  no  money, 
but  SteUa  is  very  fond  of  him,  and  he  of " 

"Hold  your  tongue!"  said  old  Tredgold.  "Hold 
your  ooofounded  tongue!  If  I  don't  give  in  to  her,  do 
ytiu  think  it" — with  a  dash — "likely  that  I  will  to  you?" 

Kathenne  retreated  very  quickly,  for  when  her  father 
began  to  swear  she  was  frightened.  He  did  not  swear 
in  on  ordinary  way,  and  visions  of  apoplexy  were  as- 
sociated to  her  with  oaths.  Stella  did  not  care.  She 
would  have  let  him  swear  as  long  as  he  liked,  and  paid 
no  attention.  She  went  to  her  parties  almost  every 
night,  glittering  in  her  nviire  of  diamonds  and  meeting 
Sir  Charles  everywhere.     They  had  all  the  airs  of  an 
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engaged  couple,  people  said.  And  it  was  thought  q 
natural,  for  nobody  believed  that  old  Tredgold  would 
stand  out.  Thus,  no  one  gai'e  him  any  warning  of  what 
was  going  on.  The  whole  island  was  in  a  conspiracy 
on  behalf  of  the  lovers.  Nor  was  it  like  any  other 
abetting  of  domestic  insurrection,  for  the  opinion  was 
unanimous  that  the  father  would  give  in.  Why,  Stella 
could  do  anything  with  him.  Stella  was  his  favourite, 
as  he  had  shown  on  every  possible  occasion.  Every- 
body knew  it,  even  Katherine,  who  made  no  straggle 
against  the  fact.  To  think  of  his  having  the  strength 
of  mind  really  to  deny  Stella  anything!  It  was  im- 
possible. He  was  playing  with  her  a  little  now,  only  for 
the  pleasure  of  being  coaxed  and  wheedled,  many 
people  thought.  But  when  ihe  lime  came,  of  course  he 
would  give  in.  So  Stella  thought,  like  everybody  else. 
There  was  nobody  but  Katherine  and,  as  I  have  said, 
Somers  himself  who  did  not  feel  quite  sure-  As  time 
went  on,  the  two  ladies  who  went  to  all  the  parties  and 
saw  everything — the  two  old  cats,  Mrs.  Shanks  and  Miss 
Mil  dm  ay  ^ — had  many  consultations  on  the  subject  over 
the  invisible  rail  of  separation  between  their  gardens.  It 
was  a  very  bright  October,  and  even  the  beginning  of 
the  next  dreary  month  was  far  milder  than  usual,  and 
in  the  mornings,  when  the  sun  shone,  these  ladies  were 
Still  to  be  found  on  their  terraces,  caressing  the  last 
remnants  of  their  flowers,  and  cutting  the  last  chrysan- 
themums or  dahlias, 

Stella  danced  every  dance  last  night  with  that  Sir 
Charles,"  Miss  Mildmay  said. 

But  she  always  does,  my  dear;  and  why  shouldn't 
she,  when  she  is  going  to  marry  him?" 
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^^^KThere  was  really  no  answer  to  this,  which  was  so 
^^M  ascertained  a  fact,  and  which  everybody  knew. 

"But  1  wonder  if  old  Mr.  Tredgold  knows  how  much 
Ihey  are  together!  As  he  never  goes  out  himself,  it  is 
so  easy  to  keep  him  deceived.  I  wonder,  Jane  Shanks," 
laid  Miss  Mildmay,  "whether  you  or  I  should  say  a  word?" 

"You  may  say  as  many  words  as  you  please,  Ruth 
Mildmay;  but  I  shan't,"  cried  the  other.  "1  would  not 
interfere  for  the  world." 

"I  am  not  the  least  afraid  of  interfering,"  Miss  Mild- 
may said;  and  she  succeeded  in  persuading  her  friend 
to  go  out  in  the  midge  once  more,  and  call  at  the  Cliff, 
on  an  afternoon  when  the  girls  were  known  to  be  out  of 
the  way. 

'•We  ought,  I  am  sure,  to  congratulate  you,  Mr. 
TredgtJd.  We  heard  that  you  did  not  approve,  and,  of 
course,  it  must  be  dreadful  for  you  to  think  of  losing 
Stella;  but  as  it  is  going  on  so  long,  we  feel,  at  last,  that 
the  engagement  must  be  true." 

"What  engagement?"  said  the  old  man.  He  liked 
to  amuse  himself  with  the  two  old  cats.  He  put  his 
newspaper  away  and  prepared  to  "get  his  fun  out  of 
them." 

"Oh,  the  engagement  between  Stella  and  Sir  Charles," 
said  Mrs.  Shanks,  with  bated  breath. 

"Oh!  they're  engaged,  are  they?"  be  said,  with  that 
laugh  which  was  like  an  electric  bell. 

"Dear  Mr.  Tredgold,  it  is  given  out  everywhere. 
They  are  forever  logetlier.  They  dance  every  dance 
with  one  another." 

"Confounded  dull,  I  should  think,  for  my  little  girl- 
Vm  take  tny  word,  she'll  soon  tire  of  that,"  he  said. 
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Oh,  but  she  does  not  tire  of  it;  you  don't  go  out 
them,  you  don't  see  things.  1  assure  you  they  are 
always  together.  If  you  don't  approve  of  it,  Mr.  Tred- 
gold,  indeed — indeed  you  should  put  a  stop  to  it  It 
isn't  kind  to  dear  Siella." 

"Oh,  stop,  stop,  Ruth  Mildmay!"  cried  Mrs.  Shanks 
"Stella  knows  very  well  just  how  far  she  can  go.  Sielli 
would  never  do  anything  that  was  displeasing  to  her  detr 
papa.  May  1  pour  out  the  tea  for  you,  dear  Mr.  Tred- 
gold,  as  the  girls  are  not  in?" 

Mr.  Tredgold  gave  the  permission  with  a  wave  of  his 
hand,  and  hoped  that  Miss  Mildmay  would  say  just  as 
much  as  she  pleased. 

"I  like  to  know  what  my  girls  do  when  they're  out," 
he  said.  "I  like  to  know  that  Stella  is  enjoying  herself. 
That's  what  they  go  out  for.  Just  to  get  themselves  as 
much  pleasure  as  is  to  be  had,  in  their  own  way." 

"But  you  would  not  wish  them  to  compromise  them- 
selves," said  Miss  Mildmay.  "Oh,  I  wouldn't  interfere 
for  the  world.  But  as  you  don't  go  out  with  them  you 
ought  to  be  told.  I  do  hope  you  approve  of  Sir  Charles, 
Mr.  Tredgold.  He  is  a  nice  young  man  enough.  He 
has  been  a  little  fast;  but  so  have  they  all;  and  be  is 
old  enough  now  to  have  more  sense.  I  am  sure  be  will 
make  you  a  very  good  son-in-law.     So  long  as  yon  ap- 


I  approve  of  my  litUe  girl  enjoying  herself,"  said 
le  old  man.  "Bring  some  more  muffins,  John;  there's 
plenty  in  the  house,  I  hope,  I  know  why  you  won't 
take  that  piece,  Miss  Mildmay,  because  it  is  the  last  in 
ihc  plate,  and  you  think  you  will  never  be  married." 
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He  accompanied  this  with  a  tremendous  tinkle  of  a 
^Qgfa,  as  if  it  were  the  greatest  joke  in  the  world. 

Miss  Mildmay  waved  her  hand  with  dignity,  putting 
aside  the  foolish  jest,  and  also  putting  aside  the  new 
<^sh  of  muffins,  which  that  dignity  would  not  permit  her 
to  touch. 

"The  question  is,"  she  said,  "not  my  marriage,  which 
does  not  concern  you,  Mr.  Tredgold,  but  dear  Stella's, 
'fhich  does." 

"Mr.  Tredgold  is  so  fond  of  his  joke,"  Mrs.  Shanks 
said 

"Yes,  I'm  fond  of  my  joke,  ain't  I?  I'm  a  funny 
D^an.  Many  of  the  ladies  call  me  so.  Lord!  I  like 
other  people  to  have  their  fun  too.  Stella's  welcome  to 
hers,  so  long  as  she  likes.  She's  a  kitten,  she  is;  she 
goes  on  playin'  and  springin'  as  long  as  anybody  will 
%  a  bit  of  string  at  her.  But  she's  well  in  hand  all 
the  same.     She  knows,  as  you  say,  just  how  far  to  go." 

"Then  she  has  your  approval,  we  must  all  presume," 
said  Miss  Mildmay,  rising  from  her  chair,  though  Mrs. 
Shanb  had  not  half  finished  her  tea. 

"Oh,  she's  free  to  have  her  fun,"  Mr.  Tredgold  said. 

What  did  it  mean,  her  fun?  This  question  was  fully 
^ssed  between  the  two  ladies  in  the  midge.  Mar- 
^e  is  no  fun,  if  it  comes  to  that,  they  both  agreed, 
and  the  phrase  was  very  ambiguous;  but  still,  no  man  in 
his  senses,  even  Mr.  Tredgold,  could  allow  his  young 
^Jau^ter  to  make  herself  so  conspicuous  if  he  did  not 
B^can  to  consent  in  the  end. 

"I  am  very  glad  to  hear,  Stella,  that  it  is  all  right 
^t  your  marriage,"  Mrs.  Shanks  said  next  time  she 
•ct  the  girls.    "Your  papa  would  not  say  anything  very 
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definite;  but  still,  he  knows  all  about  it,  and  you  are  to 
take  your  own  way,  as  he  says." 

"Did  he  say  I  was  to  have  my  own  way?"  said 
Stelia,  in  a  flush  of  pleasure. 

"At  least,  he  said  the  same  thing.  Ves,  I  am  sure 
that  was  what  he  meant.  He  was  full  of  his  jokes,  dent 
you  know?  But  that  must  have  been  what  he  meanl; 
and  I  am  sure  I  wish  you  joy  with  all  my  heart,  SielU. 

Stelia  went  dancing  home  after  this,  though  Kathcrine 
walked  very  gravely  by  her  side. 

"I  knew  papa  would  give  in  at  last.  1  knew  be 
never  would  stand  against  me,  when  he  knew  I  was  in 
earnest  this  lime,"  she  cried. 

"Do  you  think  he  would  tell  Mrs.  Shanks,  after 
sending  off  both  of  us,  and  frightening  me?" 

"You  are  so  easily  frightened,"  cried  Stella.  "Ves 
I  shouldn't  wonder  at  all  if  he  told  Mrs.  Shanks,  He 
likes  the  two  old  cats;  he  knows  they  will  go  and 
publish  it  all  over  the  place.  He  would  think  I  should 
hear  just  as  soon  as  if  he  had  told  me,  and  so  1  ha»e. 
I  will  run  in  and  give  him  a  kiss,  for  he  is  a  dear  M 
soul,  after  all." 

Stella  did  run  in  and  gave  her  father  a  tumtdtuous 
kiss,  and  roused  hira  out  of  a  nap. 

"Oh,  papa,  you  dear,  you  old  darling — you  best 
papa  in  the  world  I"  she  cried. 

Mr.  Tredgold  felt  a  little  cross  at  first,  but  the  kiss 
and  the  praises  were  sweet  to  him.  He  put  his  anus 
round  her  as  she  stood  over  him. 

"What  have  I  done  now?"  he  said,  with  his  tinkling 
laugh. 
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^^^V'Vou  have  done  just  what  I  wanted  most — what  it 

^^HB  dearest  of  you  to  do,"   she  cried.     "Mrs.  Shanks 

told  mc-      Vou  told  her,  of  course,   dear  papa,   because 

you  knew  it  would  be  published   directly  all   over  the 

place." 

"Oh,  iJje  two  old  cats!"  he  said,  tinkling  mote  than 
ever.  ■'That's  what  they  made  of  it,  is  it?  I  said  you 
I^Bi^t  ha*-e  your  fun,  my  dear.  You  are  free  to  have 
^Hfaip  iiin  as  much  as  ever  you  like.  That's  what  I  said, 
^^^H  that's  what  I  shall  say  as  long  as  you're  amusing 
^^Knelf.  Stella.  Vou  can  have  your  fling;  I  shai 
^jw.  Enjoy  yourself  as  long  as  you  can,  if  that's  what 
you  like,"  he  said. 

"Oh,  papa,  what  do  you  mean — what  do  you  mean?" 
cried  Stella.  "Don't  you  mean,  dear  papa,"  she  con- 
tinued, with  renewed  caresses,  putting  her  arms  round 
his  neck,  pressing  his  bald  head  \ipon  her  breast,  "that 
you'll  let  Charlie  come— that  he  needn't  go  to  India, 
tfa^  we  are  to  be  married,  and  that  you'll  give  us  your 
blessing,  and — and  everything?  That  is  what  you  mean, 
isn't  it,  dear  papa?" 

"Don't  strangle  me,  child,"  he  said,  coughing  and 
laughing.  "There's  such  a  thing,  don't  you  know?  as 
to  be  killed  with  kindness.  I've  told  you  what  I'll  do, 
Biy  dear,"  he  continued.  "I  shall  let  you  have  your 
fim  as  long  as  ever  you  like.  You  can  dance  with  hJro 
down  to  the  very  ship's  side,  if  you  please.  That 
wont  do  any  barm  to  me,  but  he  don't  set  a  foot  in 
this  house  unless  he's  ready  to  table  pound  for  pound 
with  me.      Where's  his  shillin's,   by  the  way,   Katie? 
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wanted  them,  poor  man.  Ah,  dont  strangle  me,  I  tell 
you,  Stella!" 

"I  wish  I  could!"  cried  Stella,  setting  her  little  teeth. 
"Vou  deserve  it,  you  old  dreadful,  dreadful — — " 

"What  is  she  saying,  Kate?  Never  mind;  it  was 
swearing  or  something,  I  suppose^all  the  fault  of  those 
old  cats,  not  mine.  1  said  she  should  have  her  fling, 
and  she  can  have  her  fling  and  welcome.  Thai's  what 
she  wants,  I  suppose.  Vou  have  always  had  your  fun, 
Stella.  You  don't  know  what  a  thing  it  is  to  have  your 
fun  and  nobody  to  opijose  you.  I  never  had  thai  in 
my  life.  I  was  always  pulled  up  sharp.  Get  along  now, 
1  want  my  nap  before  dinner;  but  mind,  I  have  said 
all  I'm  going  to  say.  You  can  have  your  fun,  and  he 
can  table  down  pound  for  pound  with  me,  if  he  ha 
the  money— otherwise ,  not  another  word.  I  may  be  a 
funny  man,"  said  Mr.  Tredgold,  "but  when  I  put  mj 
foot  down,  none  of  you  will  gel  it  up  again,  that's  all  I 
'  have  got  to  say." 

"You  are  a  very  hard,  cruel,  tyrannical  father,"  said 
Stella,"  and  you  never  will  have  any  love  from  anyone  <s 
long  as  you  live!" 

"We'll  see  about  that,"  he  said,  with  a  grimace,  pre- 
paring to  fling  his  handkerchief  over  his  head,  winch 
was  his  way  when  he  went  to  sleep. 

"Oh,  papal — oh,  dear  papa!  Of  course  I  did  not 
mean  that.  1  want  no  fling  and  no  fun,  but  to  settle 
down  with  Charlie,  and  to  be  always  ready  when  you 
want  me  as  long  as  1  live." 

"Vou  shall  settle  down  with  some  man  as  I  ^ 
L  prove  of,  as  can  count  down  his  hundreds  and  hia  thou- 
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Bon  the  table,  Stella.     That's  what  you  are  going 

"Papa,  you  never  would  be  so  cruel  to  me,  your 
little  Stella?  I  will  have  no  man  if  I  have  not  Charlie 
— never,  never,  if  he  had  all  the  money  in  the  world." 

"Well,  there's  no  hurry;  you're  only  twenty,"  he 
said,  blinking  at  her  with  sleepy  eyes.  "I  don't  want 
to  get  rid  of  you.  You  may  give  yourself  several  years 
to  have  your  fun  before  you  settle  down." 

Stella,  standing  behind  her  father's  bald  and  de- 
fenceless head,  looked  for  a  minute  or  two  like  a  pretty 
but  dreadful  demon,  threatening  him  with  a  raised  list 
and  appalling  looks.  SuddetJy,  however,  Uiere  came  a 
transformation  scene — her  arms  slid  round  his  neck  once 
more;  she  put  her  cheek  against  his  bald  head.  "Papa," 
she  said,  her  voice  faltering  between  fury  and  tlie  newly- 
cooceived  plan,  which,  in  its  way,  was  fun,  "you  gave 
me  a  kind  of  an  alternative  once.  Vou  said,  if  I  didn't 
have  Charlie " 

"Well?"  said  the  old  man,  waking  up,  with  a  gleam 
of  amusement  in  his  eyes. 

"i  could  have — you  said  it  yourself— anything  else 
I  liked,"  said  Stella,  drooping  over  the  back  of  his 
chair.  VVas  she  ashamed  of  herself,  or  was  she  secretly 
overcome  with  something,  either  laughter  or  tears? 

"Stella,"  cried  Katherine,  "do  come  away  now  and 
let  papa  test"  The  elder  sister's  face  was  full  of  alarm, 
but  for  what  she  was  frightened  she  could  scarcely  her- 
self have  said. 

"Let  her  get  it  out,"  cried  Mr.  Tredgold.     "Speak 

tt"Idia,  my  little  girl;  out  with  it,  my  pet.     What 
it  like  from  i 
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"You  said  I  might  have  anythiog  I  liked — more 
diamonds,  a  lot  of  new  dresses " 

"And  so  you  shall,"  he  said,  chuckling,  till  it  was 
doubtful  if  he  would  ever  recover  his  breath.  "Thai's 
my  Ittlie  girl  down  to  the  ground — thafs  my  pet!  That's 
the  woman  all  over — just  the  woman  I  likcl  You  shall 
I  have  all  that— diamonds?  Yes,  if  I'd  to  send  out  lo 
wherever  they  come  from.  And  frocks?  As  many  as 
,  can  set  your  face  to,  Give  me  a  kiss,  Stella,  and 
that's  a  bargain,  my  dear." 

"Very  well,  papa,"  said  Stella,  with  dignity,  heaving 
a  soft  sigh.  "Vou  will  complete  the  parure,  please;  a 
handsome  pendant,  aod  a  star  for  my  hair,  and  a 
bracelet— *«/  handsome,  really  good,  fit  for  one  of  the 

!  princesses." 
"As  good  as  they  make  'em,  Sleila." 
"And  I  must  have  them,"  she  said  languidly,  "for 
that  ball  that  is  going  to  be  given  to  tlie  regiment  lie- 
fore  they  go  away.  As  for  the  dresses,"  she  added, 
witli  more  energy,  "papa,  I  shall  fleece  you — I  shall  rob 
you!  1  will  order  everything  I  take  a  fancy  lo — every- 
thing that  is  nice,  everything  that  is  dear.  I  shall  ruin 
youl"  she  cried,  clapping  her  hands  ti^etlicr  with  a 
sound  like  a  pistol-shot  over  his  head. 

Through  all  this  ihc  tinkling  of  his  laugh  had  run 
1.  It  burst  out  now  and  had  a  little  solo  of  its  own, 
disturbed  by  a  cough,  while  the  girls  were  siletit  and 
listened.  "That's  the  son  of  thing,"  he  cried.  "That's 
my  Stella — that's  my  pet!  Ruin  me!  I  can  stand  iL 
Have  them  as  dear  as  they're  made.  VU  write  fijr  the 
diamonds  to-night;    and   you  shall  go  to  the  ball  all 
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sliinin'  from  bead  to  foot,  my  Stella — thafs  what  you've 
always  been  since  you  were  bom— my  little  star!" 

Then  she  pulled  the  handkerchief  over  his  head, 
gave  him  a  kiss  through  it,  and  hurried  away. 

"Oh,  Stella,  Stella!"  cried  Katherine  under  her 
breath.  She  repeated  the  words  when  they  had  gone 
into  iheir  own  room.  Stella,  flushed  and  excited,  had 
thrown  herself  upon  the  stool  before  the  piano  and  be- 
g9ts  to  play  wildly,  with  jars  and  crashes  of  sound. 
"Oh,  Stella,  how  dared  you  do  such  a  tlung?  How 
daicd  you  barter  away  your  love,  for  he  is  your  love, 
for  diamonds  and  frocks?  Oh,  Stella,  you  are  behaving 
vety,  very  badly.  I  am  not  fond  of  Charles  Somers; 
but  surely,  if  you  care  for  him  at  all,  he  is  worth  more 
than  thaL  And  how  dared  you — how  dared  you  sell 
him — to  papa?" 

But  Stella  said  never  a  word.  She  went  on  playing 
wild  chords  and  making  crashes  of  dreadful  sound,  which 
to  K&therine,  who  was  more  or  less  a  musician,  were  be- 
yond bearing.  She  seized  her  sister^s  arm  after  a 
moment  and  stopped  her  almost  violently.  "Stop  that, 
stop  that,  and  answer  mel"  she  cried. 

"Don't  you  like  my  music,  Kate?  It  was  all  out  of 
my  own  head- — what  you  call  improvising.  I  thought 
you  would  like  me  to  go  to  the  piano  for  comfort.  So 
it  is  an  ease  to  one's  mind — it  lets  the  steam  off,"  cried 
SteDa  with  a  last  crash,  louder  and  more  discordant 
than  the  others.  Then  she  abandoned  the  piano  and 
threw  herself  down  in  a  chair. 

"Wasn't  that  a  funny  talk  I  had  with  papa?  You 
may  tell  Oiarlie,  if  you  like,  it  wi!!  amuse  him  so.   They 
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wuitld  all  think  it  [he  most  glorious.  1  shall  tell  it  to 
everybody  when  I  am  on  the " 

Here  Stella  stopped,  and  gave  her  sister  a  half-in- 
quiring, half-malicious  look,  but  found  do  respoDX  in 
Katherine's  grieved  eyes. 

"I  don't  know  what  you  mean,  Stella,"  she  said 
"If  you  mean  what  papa  thinks,  it  is  the  most  odious, 
humiliating  bargain;  if  you  mean  something  else,  it  ts — 
but  I  can't  say  what  it  is,  for  I  don't  know  what  you 
mean.  Vou  are  going  to  be  a  traitor  one  way  or  else 
anotlier,  either  to  Charlie  or  to  papa.  I  dont  know 
which  is  worse,  to  break  that  man's  heart  (for  he  is  (bod 
of  you)  by  throwing  him  over  at  the  last  moment,  or  lo 
steal  papa's  money  and  break  his  heart  too." 

"You  needn't  trouble  yourself  so  much  about  people's 
hearts,  Kale.  How  do  you  know  that  Charlie  would 
have  me  if  he  thought  papa  wouldn't  give  in?  And,  *s 
for  papa's  heart,  he  would  only  have  to  give  in,  and 
then  all  would  be  right.  It  isn't  such  a  complicated 
matter  as  you  think.  You  are  so  fond  of  making  oat 
that  things  are  complicated.  I  think  thera  quite  simpl^ 
Papa  has  just  to  make  up  his  mind  which  he  likes  be^l, 
me  or  his  money.  He  thinks  he  likes  his  money  best. 
Well,  perhaps  later  he  will  find  be  doesn't,  and  then  he 
has  only  got  lo  change.  Where's  the  difficulty?  .\s  for 
me,  you  must  just  weave  webs  about  me  as  long  as  you 
please.  I  am  not  complicated— not  a  bit.  I  shall  du 
what  I  like  best  I  am  not  sure  even  now  which  I  like 
best,  but  I  shall  know  when  the  time  comes.  And  in 
the  meantime  1  am  laying  up  all  the  best  evidence  tn 
judge  from.  I  shall  send  Stevens  up  to  town  for  paitenis 
to-morrow.     I  shall  get  the  very   richest  aud  the  ven' 
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dearest  things  that  Madame  has  or  can  get,  Oh,"  cried 
the  girl,  dapping  her  hands  with  true  enjoyment,  "what 
fun  it  will  be!" 


CHAPTER    XVI. 

EvBRYTHiNG  now  began  to  converge  towards  the 
great  ball  which  was  to  be  given  in  Sliplin  to  the  regi- 
ment before  it  went  off  to  India.  It  was  in  its  little  way 
something  like  thai  great  Brussels  ball  which  came  be- 
fore Waterloo.  They  were  to  embark  next  morning, 
these  heroic  soldiers.  If  they  were  not  going  to  fight, 
they  were  at  least  going  to  dare  the  dangers  of  the  deep 
in  a  troop-ship,  which  is  not  comfortable;  and  they  were 
fiilly  impressed  with  their  own  importance  as  the  heroes 
of  the  moment  Lady  Jane  was  at  the  head  of  the 
nndeitaking,  along  with  certain  other  magnates  of  the 
nei^ibourhood.  Without  them  1  doubt  whether  the 
Sliplin  people  proper  would  have  felt  it  necessary  to 
give  the  Chestnuts  a  ball;  the  officers  had  never  been 
keen  about  the  village  parties.  They  had  gone  to  the 
Cliff,  where  e^'crything  smelt  of  gold,  but  they  had  not 
cared  for  those  little  entertainments — for  lawn  tennis  in 
the  siunmer  and  other  mild  dissipations  at  which  their 
presence  would  have  been  an  excitement  and  delight. 
So  that  the  good  people  in  Sliplin  had  looked  rather 
coldly  upon  the  suggestion  at  first.  \V'hen  it  was  settled, 
however,  and  the  greatness  of  the  event  was  realised, 
the  Sliplin  people  wanned  up  into  interest.  A  ball  is  a 
i»U,  however  it  is  brought  about. 

Mr.  Tredgold  subscribed  liberally,  and  so  of  course 
SietU  and  Katherine  had   been  "in  it"  from  the  very 
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first.  They  took  the  greatest  interest  in  the  decorations, 
TUuuiDg  up  and  down  to  the  great  hall  in  which  it  was 
to  be  held,  and  superintending  e\-erything.  Mrs.  Stunk 
and  Miss  Mildniay  also  looked  in  a  great  many  limes  in 
a  day,  and  so  did  many  others  of  the  Sliplin  ladies, 
moved  at  last  to  "take  an  interest"  when  it  was  no 
longer  possible  that  it  should  cost  them  an>-thmg. 

"I  hear  they  have  plenty  of  money  for  everything — 
too  mudi  indeed— so  it  is  just  as  well  that  we  did  not 
come  fonvard.  If  we  had  come  forward  I  don't  know 
what  the  lists  would  have  risen  to.  As  it  is,  I  hear 
there  is  almost  too  much.  Mr.  Tredgold  insists  upun 
champagne — oceans  of  champagne,  I  am  suje  I  h^ 
that  the  young  men  will  behave  properly.  I  doni  ap- 
prove of  such  rivers  of  wine.  If  they  are  fond  of  danc- 
ing, surely  they  can  enjoy  their  dancing  without  that" 

This  is  a  very  general  opinion  among  tlie  ladies  of 
country  towns,  and  gives  a  fine  disinterested  aspect  to 
the  ptu'suit  of  dancing  for  its  own  sake;  but  no  doubt 
the  Chestnuts  liked  it  better  when  there  were  oceans  of 
champagne. 

It  had  been  known  all  along  in  the  place  that  Stella 
Tredgoid  meant  to  suqjass  herself  on  this  occasion, 
which  was  a  matter  calling  forth  mucli  astonishment  and 
speculation  among  her  friends.  It  was  also  known, 
more  or  less,  that  Sir  Charles  Somers  had  made  his 
proposals  to  her  father  and  had  been  refused.  All  his 
own  friends  were  well  aware  of  the  fact,  and  it  was  not 
to  be  supposed  that  it  sliould  be  a  secret  at  Sliplin. 
Sir  Charles  had  been  refused  by  Mr.  Tredgold  because 
he  had  no  money,  not  by  Stella,  who  was  very  much  in 
love  with  him,  everybody  said,  as  he  was  with  her,  ^^ 
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^^^P  enough  to  sec  them  together  to  be  convinced  of 
^^Eat.  And  yet  she  meant  to  be  the  gayest  of  the  gay 
at  th«  ball  on  the  eve  of  parting  with  him!  Some  of 
the  girls  expecled  and  hoped  that  evidences  of  a  broken 
heart  would  be  visible  even  under  the  lovely  white  dress 
jnd  wonderful  diamonds  in  which  she  was  understood 
to  be  going  to  appear.  So  ridiculous  for  a  girl  of  her 
age  to  wear  diamonds,  the  elder  ladies  said;  and  they. 
did  not  think  there  would  be  any  evidences  of  a  broken 
hcsrt.  "She  has  no  heart,  that  little  thing;  Lord  Uffing- 
ton  will  be  there,  and  she  will  go  in  for  him,  now  tliat 
Sir  Charles  has  failed."  It  must  be  admitted  it  was 
strange  that  she  shouid  show  so  much  delight  in  this 
ball  and  proclaim  her  intention  of  being  dressed  more 
gorgeously  than  she  had  ever  been  in  her  life  on  the 
eve  of  parting  with  her  lover.  Was  it  to  leave  such  an 
impression  on  his  mind  that  he  never  should  forget  her? 
was  it  to  show  she  didn't  care?  But  nobody  could  tell. 
Stella  had  always  been  an  odd  girl,  they  said,  though 
iudeed  t  do  not  think  that  this  was  true. 

She  was  very  much  occupied  on  the  day  of  the  ball, 
still  looking  after  these  decorations,  and  even  made  a 
da^  across  the  country  in  her  own  little  brougham  in 
the  morning  to  get  one  particular  kind  of  white  chrysan- 
themum which  only  grew  in  a  cottage  garden  in  the 
middle  of  the  island.  She  returned  from  this  wild  ex- 
pedition about  noon  with  the  brougham  filled  with  the 
dowers,  and  a  great  air  of  triumph  and  exdteraent. 
"Wasn't  it  clever  of  me?"  she  cried.  "I  just 
membered.  We  saw  them,  don't  you  recollect,  Kat£? 
^h^  last  lime  we  were  out  that  way.  They  were  just 
*"*     i  that  were  wanted  for  the  head  of  the  room. 
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flew  to  the  stables  and  called  Andrews,  and  we  were 
there' — oh,  I  can't  tell  you  how  soon." 

"Nice  thing  for  my  horse,"  said  Mr.  Tredgold,  "He's 
a  young  devil,  that  Andrews  boy.  I  shall  give  him  the 
sack  if  he  doesn't  mind." 

"It  is  my  horse,"  said  Stella;  "the  brougham's  mine, 
and  the  boy's  mine.     Vou  forget  what  you  said,  papa.' 

"There  never  was  an  extortioner  like  this  little " 

said  Mr.  Tredgold,  chuckling;  "drives  her  horse  lo  death 
and  then  feeds  him  with  sugar— just  like  women — it's 
what  they  all  do," 

"I  think,"  said  Katherine,  "you  might  have  found 
Bome  chrysanthemums  nearer  home." 

"But  you  see  I  didn't,"  said  Stella,  with  her  usual 
impatience,  breaking  into  song  and  tossing  her  shining 
head  as  she  walked  away. 

"Doesn't  make  much  of  the  parting,  and  that  fellow 
off  to  India,  does  she?"  said  her  father.  "I  knew  how 
it  would  be;  I  never  believe  Jn  a  girl's  swagger,  bless 
you.  She's  very  fond  of  one  man  till  she  sees  another. 
You'll  find  my  lord  will  make  all  the  running  to-nighL" 

"And  if  Lord  Uffington  should  propose  for  Stdla," 
said  Katherine  with  her  grave  air,  "which  I  don't  thiiJt 
very  likely,  but,  still,  from  your  point  of  view,  papa, 
would  you  insist  upon  the  same  test  with  my  lord — as 
you  call  him^pound  for  pound  on  the  table  as  you 
say,  and  that  sort  of  thing?" 

"Certainly  I  should — if  he  was  a  Royal  Doofe,"  Mr. 
Tredgold  said. 

"Then  it  is  a  pity,"  said  Katherine;  but  she  said  no 
more,  nor  would  any  question  bring  forth  the  end  of 
her  sentence.     She  went  out  and  took  a  walk  along  1^^ 
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diff,  where  there  was  that  beautiful  view.  It  was  a 
Wy  fine  day,  one  of  those  matchless  days  of  early 
TOter  which  are  perhaps  the  raost  beautjfiil  of  English 
*«ther.  The  sun  was  blazing,  calling  forth  the  daz- 
2%  whiteness  of  that  sharp  cliff  which  was  the  furthest 
point  lo  the  east,  and  hghting  every  wave  as  with  the 
■uny-coloured  facets  of  a  diamond.  There  were  one 
<v  two  boats  out,  Ijnng  in  the  light,  or  moving  sofUy 
with  the  slight  breeze,  which  was  no  more  than  a  little 
movement  in  the  celestial  air — as  if  suspended  between 
tiiA  and  heaven.  And  to  think  it  was  November,  that 
grim  month  in  which  everything  is  dismal!  I  don't 
lUnk  Katherine  was  thinking  very  much  about  the  view, 
but  she  was  soothed  by  it  in  the  multitude  of  her 
thoughts. 

Sbe  was  out  there  again  very  late,  between  one  and 
two  in  the  morning,  after  the  ball.  Stella  had  wanted 
to  leave  early,  and  would  fain  have  escaped  before  her 
>>aei.  But  Katherine  balked  her  in  this,  without  hav- 
ing uy  particular  reason  for  it.  She  felt  only  that 
wlwn  Stella  went  away  she  must  go  too,  and  that  though 
sbc  had  seemed  so  indifferent  there  was  now  a  great 
<Jh1  of  excitement  in  Stella's  gaiety,  which  was  so  unre- 
Srained,  They  went  off  accordingly,  leaving  a  crowd 
<rf  disappointed  partners  shouting  complaints  and  good- 
iiights  after  them.  When  they  entered  the  drive,  where 
1  sleepy  woman  came  forth  from  the  lodge  to  let  them 
ii,  Katherine  noticed  a  dark  figure  which  stole  in  with 
Ite  carriage. 

"Who  is  that?"  she  said. 

"Oh,  Katie,  Katie  dear,  don't  say  anything!"  cried 
Stella,  putting  a  hand  upon  her  mouth.     "It  is  Charlie 
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come  to  say  good-bye.  I  must  say  one  little  word  to 
him  before  he  goes;  do  you  think  that  I  am  made  of 
sloue?" 

"Oh,  no,  no!"  cried  Katherine.  "I  have  been 
wondering — I  thought  you  had  got  over — I  didn't  know 
what  to  think." 

"I  shall  never  get  over  it,"  said  Stella,  vehemently. 
She  was  crying  wilh  her  head  against  her  sister's  shoulder. 
"Oh,  Kate,  don't  be  hard  upon  rae,  or  say  anything!  I 
must — I  must  have  one  little  half-hour  with  Charlie  be- 
fore he  goes  away." 

"Indeed — indeed,  I  shall  not  say  anythingi  1  do 
feel  for  you,  Stella.  I  am  sorry  for  him.  Bui,  oh.  dont 
stay  long,  dear,  it  will  only  prolong  the  trouble.  And 
it  is  so  late,  and  people  might  say — — " 

"How  could  people  say  if  they  didn't  know?  And, 
Katie,"  cried  her  sister,  "if  you  stay  here  to  watch  over 
us,  while  I  bid  him — I  mean  talk  to  him  yonder — what 
could  anyone  say?  Won't  it  be  enough  to  quench  every 
evil  tongue  if  you  are  there?" 

"I  suppose  it  will,"  said  Katherine  dubiously. 

She  got  down  very  dubiously  from  the  broug^uun, 
from  which  Stella  had  sprung  like  an  arrow.  And 
Andrews,  who  drove  the  warm  little  carriage  which  was 
Stella's,  as  he  was  more  or  less  Stella's  man,  turned 
immediately  and  drove  away,  no  doubt  to  relie\'e  the 
gatekeeper,  who  was  waiting  to  close  up  after  him.  A 
sleepy  footman  had  opened  the  door,  and  stood  waiting 
while  Katherine,  in  her  white  cloak,  lingered  in  the 
porch.  The  fire  was  still  burning  in  the  hall,  and  the 
lamp  bright.  Katherine  told  the  man  to  go  to  bed,  and 
that  she  would  herself  fasten  the  door,  and  then  she 
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turned  to  the  glory  of  the  night,  and  the  lawn,  and  all 
the  shrubberies,  looking  like  frosted  silver  in  the  raooi]- 
lighL  Stella  had  disappeared  somewhere  among  ihe 
shadows  with  her  lover.  Katherine  heard  a  faint  sound 
of  steps,  and  thought  she  could  perceive  still  a  gleam 
of  whiteness  among  the  trees.  She  stepped  out  herself 
upon  the  walk.  It  sounded  a  little  crisp  under  her  foot, 
for  there  was  frost  in  the  air.     The  moon  was  glorious, 

1  GUiog  earth  and  heaven  with  light,  and  flinging  the 
bUckest  shadows  into  all  the  corners,  And  the  stillness 
was  such  that  the  dropping  of  one  of  those  last  yellow 
leaves  slowly  down  through  the  air  was  like  an  event 
She  was  warmly  wrapped  up  in  her  fur  cloak,  and, 
though  the  hour  was  eerie,  the  night  was  beautiful,  and 
the  house  with  its  open  door,  and  the  glow  of  the  red 
fire,  and  the  light  of  the  lamp,  gave  protection  and 
fellowship.  All  the  rare  trees,  though  sufficiently  hardy 
to  bear  it,  had  shrunk  a  little  before  that  pennyworth  of 
frost,  thcpugh  it  was  really  nothing,  not  enough  to  bind 
the  moisture  in  a  little  hollow  of  the  path,  which 
Katberine  had  to  avoid  as  she  walked  up  and  down  in 
her  satin  shoes.  After  awhile  she  heard  the  little  dick 
of  the  door  at  the  foot  of  the  steep  path  which  led  to 
the  beach,  and  concluded  that  Stella  had  let  her  lover 
oat  that  way,  and  would  soon  join  her.  But  Katherine 
was  in  no  hurry;  she  was  not  cold,  and  she  had  ne 
been  out,  she  thought,  in  so  lovely  a  night.  It  carried 
her  away  to  many  thoughts;  I  will  not  venture  to  allege 
that  James  Stanford  was  not  one  of  them.  It  would 
hare  been  straDge  if  she  had  not  thought  of  him 
these  circumstances.     She  had  never  had  the  chance  of 

^^■ug  farewell  to  him:  he  had  been  cittenched  at  once 
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^^^Hfber.     She  felt  that  she  should  never  forget  (though 
^Tk  certainly  was  not  fond  of  him  at  all)  the  night  of 
Chariie  Somers's  departure— the  night  of  the  ball,  which 
had  been  the  finest  Sliplin  had  ever  known. 

As  Kaiherine  moved  along  she  heard  in  the  distance, 
beginning  to  make  a  little  roll  of  sound,  the  carriages  of 
the  people  going  away.  She  must  have  been  quite  a 
long  lime  there  when  she  perceived  this;  the  red  fire  in 
the  hall  was  only  a  speck  now.  A  little  anxious,  she 
went  back  again  to  the  head  of  the  path.  She  even 
ventured  a  few  steps  down  into  the  profound  blackness. 
"Stella!"  she  cried  in  a  low  voice,  "Stella!"  Then  she 
added,  still  in  a  kind  of  whisper,  "Come  back,  oh,  come 
back;  it  is  gelling  so  late," 

But  she  got  no  reply.  There  were  various  little 
rustlings,  and  one  sound  as  of  a  branch  that  crushed 
under  a  step,  but  no  step  was  audible.  Could  Ihey  be 
too  engrossed  to  hear  her,  or  was  Stella  angry  or 
miserable,  declining  to  answer?  Katherine,  in  great 
distress,  threaded  her  way  back  among  the  irees  that 
seemed  to  get  in  her  way  and  lake  pleasure  in  striking 
against  her,  as  if  they  thought  her  false  to  her  sister. 
She  was  not  false  to  Stella,  she  declared  to  herself  h 
dignaatly;  but  this  was  too  loug^she  should  not  have 
stayed  so  long.  Kathcrine  began  to  feel  cold,  with  . 
chill  that  was  not  of  the  night  And  then  there  sounded 
into  the  clear  shining  air  the  stroke  of  the  hour.  She 
bad  never  heard  it  so  loud  before.  She  felt  that  it 
must  wake  all  the  house,  and  bring  everyone  out  t 
if  the  girls  had  not  come  back.  It  would  wake  papa, 
who  was  not  a  very  good  sleeper,  and  betray  everything. 
"Stella,  Stella!  oh,  for  goodness'  sake,  don't  stay 
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any  longer!''  cried  KatJierinc,  making  a  son  of  tunnel 
of  her  two  hands,  and  sending  her  voice  down 
dark. 

After  all,  she  said  to  herself,  presently,  three  was 
not  late  for  a  ba!l.  The  rest  of  the  people  were  odIv 
beginning  to  go  away.  And  a  parting  which  might  be 
for  ever!  "It  may  be  for  years,  and  it  may  be  for  ever." 
The  song  came  into  her  mind  and  breathed  itself  all 
about  her,  as  a  song  has  a  way  of  doing.  Poor  things 
poor  young  tilings!  and  perhaps  they  might  never  see 
each  other  again,  "Partings  that  press  the  life  from 
out  young  hearts."  Katherine  turned  with  a  sigh  and 
made  a  little  round  of  the  cliff  again,  without  thinking 
of  the  Meiv.  And  then  she  turned  suddenly  to  go  bad:, 
and  looked  out  upon  the  wonderfiil  round  of  the  sea 
and  sky. 

There  was  something  new  in  it  now,  soroething  thai 
had  not  been  there  before — a  tall  white  sail,  like  some- 
thing glorified,  like  an  angel  with  one  foot  on  the  surfaoe 
of  the  waves,  and  one  high  white  wing  uplifted.  She 
stood  still  with  a  sort  of  breathless  admiration  and 
rapture,  Sea  and  sky  had  been  wonderfvil  before,  bol 
tliey  had  wanted  just  that^the  white  softly  moving  sai!, 
the  faint  line  of  the  boat.  Where  was  it  she  had  sccu 
just  that  before,  suddenly  coming  into  sight  while  she 
was  watching?  It  was  when  the  SUlla,  when  Stella — 
good  heavens! — the  Sulla,  and  Stella 

Katherine  uttered  a  great  cry,  and  ran  wildly  to- 
wards the  house.  And  then  she  stopped  herself  and 
went  back  to  the  cliff  and  gazed  again.  It  might  only 
be  a  (ishing-boat  made  into  a  wonderful  thing  by  thi 
moonlight.    When  she  looked  again  it  had  already 
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a  great  advance  in  the  direction  of  the  white  chff,  to  the 
east;  it  was  crossing  the  bay,  gliding  very  smoothly  on 
the  soft  waves.  The  S/c/la^coiiid  it  be  the  Sulla? — 
and  where  was  her  sister?  She  gathered  up  her  long 
white  dress  more  securely  and  plunged  down  the  dark 
path  towards  the  beach.  The  door  was  locked,  there 
was  not  a  sound  anywhere. 

■"Stella!"  she  cried,  louder  than  ever.  "Stelial 
wlicre  are  you?"  but  nobody  heard,  not  even  in  the 
sleeping  house,  where  surely  there  must  be  someone 
WikiDg  who  could  help  her.  This  made  her  remember 
that  Stevens,  the  maid,  must  be  waking,  or  at  least  not 
in  bed.  She  hurried  in,  past  the  dying  hre  in  the  hall, 
and  Up  the  silent  stairs,  the  sleeping  house  so  still  that 
the  creak  of  a  plank  under  her  feet  sounded  Jike  a 
shriek.  But  there  was  no  Stevens  to  be  fotnid,  neither 
in  the  young  ladies'  rooms  where  she  should  have  been, 
nor  in  her  own;  everything  was  very  tidy,  there  was  not 
a  brush  nor  a  pocket-handkerchief  out  of  place,  and  the 
trim,  white  bed  was  not  even  piepared  for  any  inhabitant. 
It  was  as  if  it  were  a  bed  of  death. 

Then  Katherine  bethought  her  to  go  again  to  the 
gardener's  wife  in  the  lodge,  who  had  a.  lantern.  She 
had  been  woke  up  before,  perhaps  it  was  less  harm  to 
wake  her  up  again  (this  was  not  logical,  but  Katherine 
i  above  logic).  Finally,  the  woman  was  roused,  and 
her  husband  along  with  her,  and  the  lantern  lighted, 
and  the  three  made  a  circle  of  the  shrubberies.  There 
was  nothing  to  be  found  there.  The  man  declared  that 
E  door  was  not  only  locked  but  jammed,  so  that  it 
I  be  very  hard  to  open  it,  and  he  unhesitatingly 
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swore  thai  it  was  the  Stella  which  was  now  gliding  round 
beyond  the  Bunbridge  cli^. 

"How  do  you  know  it  is  the  Stella?  It  mif^t  be 
any  yacht,"  cried  Katherine. 

The  man  did  not  condescend  to  make  any  expUDi- 
tion.     "I  just  knows  it,"  he  said. 

It  was  proved  presently  by  this  messenger,  despaidied 
in  haste  to  ascertain,  that  the  Stella  was  gone  from  the 
pier,  and  there  was  nothing  more  to  be  said- 

The  sight  of  these  three,  hunting  in  every  txina, 
fining  the  grounds  with  floating  gleams  of  hght.  and 
voices  and  steps  no  longer  subdued,  wliile  the  house  Uy 
open  full  of  sleep,  the  lamp  burning  in  the  liall  but  no- 
body stirring,  was  a  strange  sight.  At  length  there  was 
a  sound  heard  in  the  silent  place.  A  window  was  thromi 
open,  a  night-capped  head  was  thrust  into  the  air. 

"What  the  deuce  is  all  this  row  about?"  cried  Ihe  ! 
voice  of  Mr.  Tredgold.  "Who's  there?  I/x)k  out  for  j 
yourselves,  whoever  you  are;  I'm  nol  going  to  hare  I 
strangers  in  my  garden  at  this  hour  of  the  night," 

And  the  old  man,  startled,  put  a  climax  to  the  coo- 
fusion  by  firing  wildly  into  space.  The  gardener's  wife 
gave  a  shriek  and  fell,  and  the  house  suddenly  woke  up, 
with  candles  moving  from  window  to  window,  and  men 
and  women  calling  out  in  different  tones  of  fiiry  m^I 
affright,  "Who  is  there?    Who  is  there?"  ^M 

CilAPTEK    XVII.  ^H| 

Not  only  Sliplin,  but  the  entire  island  was  in  ooid- 
motion  next  day.  Stella  Tredgold  had  disappeared  tii 
the  night,  in  her  ball  dress,  wliiclk  was  the  most  staitlbg 
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detail,  and  seized  the  imapnation  of  the  community  as 
QOthing  else  could  have  done.  Those  of  them  who  had 
seen  her,  so  ridiculously  overdressed  for  a  girl  of  her 
age,  spaxkling  with  diamonds  from  head  to  foot,  as  some 
of  these  spectators  said,  represented  to  themselves  with 
the  dismayed  delight  of  excitement  that  gleaming  figure 
in  the  while  satin  dress  which  many  people  had  re- 
marked was  like  a  wedding-dress,  the  official  apparel  of 
a  bride.  In  this  wonderful  garb  she  had  stolen  away 
down  the  dark  private  path  from  the  ClilT  to  the  beach, 
and  got  round  somehow  over  the  sands  and  rocks  to 
the  little  harbour;  and,  while  her  sister  was  waiting  for 
her  on  the  cold  cliff  in  the  moonlight,  had  put  out  to 
sea  and  fled  away — Stella  the  girl,  and  Slella  the  yacht, 
no  one  knew  where.  Was  it  her  wedding-dress,  in- 
deed? or  had  she,  the  misguided,  foolish  creature, 
9oDg  herself  into  Charlie  Somers's  life  without  any  safe- 
goaxd,  trusting  to  the  honour  of  a  man  like  that,  who 
was   a   profligate   and   without    honour,    as   everybody 

No  one,  however,  except  the  most  pessimistic— who 
always  exist  in  every  society,  and  think  the  worst,  and 
aUsl  prove  in  so  many  cases  right,  because  they  always 
tluok  the  worst — believed  in  tliis.  Indeed,  it  would  be 
cely  r^ht  to  say  that  nobody  believed  Stella  to  have 
lUn  away  to  shame.  There  was  a  conviction  in  the 
general  mind  that  a  marriage  licence,  if  not  a  marriage 
cstUicate,  had  certainly  formed  part  of  her  baggage; 
and  nobody  expected  that  her  father  would  be  able  to 
drag  her  back  "by  the  hair  of  her  head,"  as  it  was  be- 
fievcd  the  furious  old  man  intended  to  do.  Mr,  Tred- 
dt  fmy  passed  all  bounds,   it  was  universally 
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Fie  had  discharged  a  gtin  into  ihe  group  on  the  Uwn, 
who  were  searching  for  Stella  in  the  shrubberies  {mcsl 
absurd  of  them!),  and  wounded,  it  was  said,  the  gai- 
dencr's  wife,  who  kept  the  lodge,  and  who  had  taken 
to  her  bed  and  made  the  worst  of  it,  as  such  a  person 
would  naturally  do.  And  then  he  had  stood  at  the 
open  window  in  his  dressing-gown,  shouting  orders  to 
the  people  as  they  appeared — ^always  under  the  idea 
that  burglars  had  got  into  the  grounds. 

"Have  the  girls  come  back?  Is  Stella  asleep?  Don't 
let  them  disturb  my  little  Stella!  Don't  let  them  frighten 
my  pet,"  he  had  cried,  while  all  the  servants  tan 
and  bobbed  about  with  lanterns  and  naked  candleSi 
flaring  and  blowing  out,  and  not  knowing  what  they 
were  looking  for.  A  hundred  details  were  given  of  thi» 
scene,  which  no  outsider  had  witnessed,  which  the 
persons  involved  were  not  conscious  of,  but  which  «'ere 
nevertheless  true.  Even  what  Katherine  said  10  h« 
father  crept  out  somehow,  though  certainly  neither  he 
nor  she  reported  the  details  of  that  curious  scenes 

When  she  had  a  little  ot^iised  the  helpless  body 
of  servants  and  told  them  as  far  as  she  could  think 
what  to  do — which  was  for  half  of  tliem  at  least  to  go 
back  to  bed  and  keep  quiet;  wheu  she  had  sent  a  inxn 
she  could  trust  to  make  inquiries  about  tJie  Sulin  at 
the  pier,  and  another  to  fetdi  a  doctor  for  the  woman 
who  considered  herself  to  be  dying,  though  she  was,  in 
fact,  not  hurt  at  all,  and  who  made  a  diversion  far 
which  Katherine  was  thankfiil,  she  went  indoors  with 
Mrs.  Simmons,  the  housekeeper,  who  was  a  person  of 
some  sense  and  not  helpless  in   an    emergency   as  the 
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Others  were.  And  Mrs,  Simmons  had  really  something 
lo  lell.  Slie  tnformed  KaLherine  as  ihey  went  in  to- 
gelbcr  thnnigh  the  cold  lioiise,  where  the  candles  Ihey 
nnied  made  faintly  visible  the  confusion  of  rooms 
abandoned  for  the  night,  with  the  ashes  of  last  night's 
fires  in  the  grate,  and  last  night's  occupations  in  eveiy 
chair  carelessly  pushed  aside,  and  table  heaped  with 
newspapers  and  trifles,  that  she  had  been  misdoubting 
as  something  was  up  with  Stevens  at  leasL  Stevens  was 
the  point  at  which  the  story  revealed  itself  to  Mrs.  Sim- 
iDons.  She  had  been  holding  her  head  very  high,  the 
little  loinx.  She  had  been  going  on  errands  and  carry- 
ing letters  as  nobody  knew  where  they  were  lo:  and 
yesterday  was  that  grand  she  couldn't  contain  herself, 
bnghing  and  smiling  to  herself  and  dressed  up  in  her 
very  best  She  had  gone  out  quite  early  after  break- 
fast on  the  day  of  the  ball  to  get  some  bit  of  ribbon 
she  wanted,  but  never  came  back  till  past  twelve,  when 
she  came  in  the  brougham  with  Miss  Stella,  and  laugh- 
ing so  with  her  mistress  in  her  room  (you  were  out. 
Miss  ICatherine)  as  it  wasn't  right  for  a  maid  to  be 
caitying  on  like  that.  And  out  again  as  soon  as  you 
young  ladies  was  gojie  to  the  ball,  and  never  come  back, 
aoi  so  Car  as  Mrs.  Simmons  knew.  "Oh,  I've  misdoubted 
as  there  was  something  going  on,"  the  housekeeper  said. 
Katherine,  who  was  shivering  in  the  dreadful  chill  of 
Ihe  house  in  the  dead  of  night,  in  the  confusion  of  this 
sadden  trouble,  was  too  much  depressed  and  sick  at 
bean  to  ask  why  she  had  not  been  told  of  these 
suspicions.  And  then  her  father's  voice  calling  to  her 
waa  ftudible  coming  down  the  stairs.  He  stood  at  the 
I  of  the  staircase,   a  strange  figure  in  his  dressing- 
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"Papa,"  said  KLatherine  in  sheer  disability  to  enter 
m.  the  real  subject,  "you  have  shot  the  woman." 

"Damn  the  woman!"  he  cried. 

"And  there  were  no  burglars,"  she  said  with  a  sob. 
Fhe  cold,  moral  and  physical,  had  got  into  her  very  soul. 
She  drew  her  fur  cloak  more  closely  about  her,  but  it 
seemed  to  give  no  warmth,  and  then  she  dropped  upon 
ber  knees  by  the  cold  fireplace,  in  which,  as  in  all  the 
Rst,  there  was  nothing  but  the  ashes  of  last  night's  fire. 
Mr.  Tredgold  stood  leaning  on  the  mantel-piece,  and  he 
was  cold  too.  He  bade  her  tell  him  in  a  moment  what 
•as  the  matter,  and  what  she  had  been  doing  out  of 
the  house  at  this  hour  of  the  night — with  a  tremulous 
loar. 

"Pipa!  oh,  how  can  I  tell  you !  It  is  Stella— Stella " 

"What!"  he  cried.  "Stella  ill?  Stella  ill?  Send 
fcr  the  doctor.  Call  up  Simmons.  What  is  the  matter 
with  the  child?  Is  it  anything  bad  that  you  look  so 
distracted?     Good  Lord— my  Stella!" 

*0h,  have  patience,  sir,"  said  Mrs.  Simmons,  coming 
iiwith  wood  to  make  a  fire;  "there'll  be  news  of  her 
If  the  morning — sure  thereMl  be  news  by  the  morning. 
tes  Katherine  have  done  everything.  And  the  sea  is 
Nt  like  a  mill-pond,  and  her*  own  gentlemen  to  see  to 
ker " 

"The  sea?"  cried  the  old  man.     "What  has  the  sea 

do  with  my  Stella?"     He   aimed  a  clumsy  blow  at 

housekeeper,  kneeling  in  front  of  the  fire,  with  the 

end  of  the  gun  he  still  had  in  his  hand,  in  his  un- 

rage.    "You  old  hag!  what  do  you  know  about 

Stella?"  he  cried. 

Mis.  Simmons  did  not  feel  the  blow  which  Kalhenue 
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diverted,  but  she  was  wounded  by  the  name,  andfl 
up  with  dignity,  though  Qoi  before  she  had  made  ■ 
cheerful  blaze.  "I  meant  lo  have  brought  you  some 
tea.  Miss  Katherine,  but  if  Master  is  going  on  viilh  hb 
abuse — —  He  did  ought  to  think  a  little  bit  of  yaa  u 
are  far  more  faithful.  What  do  1  know — more  than  liut 
innocent  lamb  does  of  all  their  goings  on?" 

"Katie,"  cried  Mr.  Trcdgold,  "put  that  wretched 
woman  out  by  the  shoulders.  And  why  don't  >'ou  go 
to  your  sister?  Doesn't  Stella  go  before  everylhioB? 
Have  you  sent  for  the  doctor?  Where's  the  docuu? 
And  can't  you  tell  me  what  is  the  matter  with  aj 
child?" 

"If  I'm  a  wretched  woman,"  cried  Mrs.  Simmons,  "! 
ain't  fit  to  be  at  tlie  bead  of  your  servants,  Mr.  Trcd- 
gold; and  I'm  quite  willing  to  go  this  day  moulh,  tii, 
for  it's  a  hard  place,  though  very  likely  better  now  Mio 
Stella's  gone.  As  for  Miss  Stella,  sir,  it's  no  dociix, 
but  maybe  a  clergyman  as  she  is  wanting;  for  she  is  oB 
with  her  gentleman  as  sure  as  I  am  standing  here." 

Mr.  Tredgold  gave  an  inarticulate  cry,  and  &ft 
vaguely  for  the  gim  which  was  still  within  his  arm;  bol 
he  missed  hold  of  it  and  it  fell  on  the  floor,  where  tbe 
loaded  barrel  went  oflT,  s«attering  small  shot  into  all  die 
comers.  Mrs,  Simmons  flew  from  the  room  with  a  COO- 
viction,  which  never  left  her,  that  she  had  been  shot  A 
to  meet  the  trembling  household  flocking  from  ifl 
quarters  to  know  the  meaning  of  this  second  report 
Katherine,  whose  nerves  were  nearly  as  much  shaken  n 
those  of  Mrs.  Simmons,  and  who  could  not  shut  uol 
from  her  mind  the  sensation  that  someone  must  h*« 
been   killed,  shut  the  door  quickly,   ^e  hardly  koer . 
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why;  and  then  she  came  back  to  her  father,  who  was 
lying  back  very  pale,  and  looking  as  if  he  were  the 
person  wounded,  cm  the  cushions  of  his  great  chair. 

"What — what— does  she  meani"'  he  half  said,  half 
looked.     "Is — is — it  true?" 

"Oh,  papa!"  cried  Katherine,  kneeling  before  him, 
tiying  to  take  his  hand.    "I  am  afraid,  1  am  afraid^ " 

He  pushed  her  off  furiously.  "You— afraid!"  Im- 
possible lo  describe  the  scorn  with  which  he  repealed 
this  word.     "Is  it — is  it  true?" 

Katherine  could  make  do  reply,  and  he  wanted  none, 
for  thereupon  he  burst  into  a  roar  of  oaths  and  curses 
which  beat  down  on  her  head  like  a  hailstorm.  She 
bad  never  heard  the  like  before,  nor  anything  in  the 
least  resembling  it.  She  tried  to  grasp  at  his  hands, 
which  he  dashed  into  the  air  in  hts  liiiy,  right  and  leh. 
She  called  out  his  name,  pulled  at  his  arm  in  the  same 
»ain  effort  Then  she  sprang  lo  her  feet,  crying  out 
thiit  she  could  not  bear  it — thai  ii  was  a  horror  and  a 
shame.  Katherine's  cloak  fell  from  her;  she  stood,  a 
vision  of  white,  with  her  uncovered  shoulders  and  arms, 
confrooUng  the  old  man,  who,  with  his  face  distorted 
like  that  of  a  demoniac,  sat  volleying  forth  curses  and 
imprecations.  Katherine  had  never  been  so  splendidly 
adorned  as  Stella,  but  a  much  smaller  matter  will  make 
■  girl  look  wonderful  in  all  her  whiteness  shining,  in  the 
niddle  of  the  gloom  against  the  background  of  heavy 
curtains  and  fiimiture,  at  such  a  moment  of  excitement 
and  dismay.  It  startled  tKe  doctor  as  he  came  in,  as 
intb  the  effect  of  a  scene  in  a  play.     And  indeed  he 

.  a  totally  different  impression  of  Katherine,  who  had 
13' 
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always  been  kept  a  little  in  the  shade  of  the  brighmesi 
of  Stella,  from  that  day. 

"Well,"  he  said,  coming  in,  energetic  but  calm,  into 
the  midst  of  all  this  agitation,  with  a  breath  of  bealthFul 
freshness  out  of  the  night,  "what  is  the  matter  lieref 
I  have  seen  the  woman.  Miss  Katherine,  and  she  is 
really  not  hurt  at  all.  If  it  had  touched  her  eye, 
though,  it  might  have  been  bad  enough.  Hullo)  the  gun 
again — gone  off  of  itself  this  time,  eh?  I  hope  you  arc 
not  hurt — nor  your  father." 

"We  are  in  great  trouble,"  said  Katherine.  "ftipi 
has  been  very  much  excited.  Oh,  I  am  so  glad— so 
glad  you  have  come,  doctor!     Papa — — " 

"Eh?  what's  the  matter?  Come,  Mr.  Tredgold,  you 
must  get  into  bed — not  a  burglar  about,  I  assure  you, 
and  the  man  on  the  alert.  What  do  you  say?  Oh,  coaie, 
come,  my  friend,  you  mustn't  swear," 

To  think  he  should  treat  as  a  jest  that  torrcol  of 
oaths  that  had  made  Katherine  tremble  and  shrink  rmw 
than  anything  else  that  had  happened!  It  brought  bet. 
like  a  sharp  prick,  back  to  herself. 

"Don't  speak   to  me,    d— ^   you,"    cried   the 
man,     "D — —  you  all^d " 

"Ves,"  said  the  doctor,  "cursed  be  the  n^ole 
cern,    I    know — and    a    great    relief   to    your 
shouldn't  wonder.    But  now  there's  been  enough  at- 
and  you  must  get  to  bed." 

He  made  Katherine  a  sign  to  go  away,  and  she 
thankful  beyond  expression  to  do  so,  escaping  into 
own  room,  where  there  was  a  fire,  and  where  the  htii 
housemaid,  very  serious,  waited  to  help  ber  to  undres 
— "As  Stevens,  you  are  aware,  Miss  Katherine,  'as  gone 
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^^P  '^^  '^'^'  °^  ^^  Other  room  was  open,  the  gleam 
f  fiielight  visible  within.  Oh,  was  it  possible — was  it 
lossible  that  Stella  was  not  there,  that  she  was  gone 
way  without  a  sign,  out  on  the  breadths  of  the  moonlit 
ea,  IroD)  whence  she  might  never  come  again?  Katherine 
lad  not  realised  this  part  of  the  catastrophe  till  now. 
I  think  I  can  manage  by  myself,  Thompson,"  she  said 
untly;  "don't  let  me  keep  you  out  of  bed." 

"Oh,  there's  no  question  of  bed  now  for  us.  Miss," 
lid  Thompson  with  emphasis;  "it's  only  an  hour  or  two 
ariier  than  usual,  that's  all.  We'll  get  the  more  for- 
raxder  with  our  work— if  anyone  can  work ,  with 
oessengers  coming  and  going,  and  news  arriving,  and 
ill  this  trouble  about  Miss  Stella.  I'm  sure,  for  one,  I 
conldn't  dose  my  eyes." 

Katherine  vaguely  wondered  within  herself  if  she 
tetc  of  more  common  clay  than  Thompson,  as  she  had 
ilways  been  supposed  to  be  of  more  common  clay  than 
W  sister;  for  she  felt  that  she  would  be  very  glad  to 
dose  her  eyes  and  forget  for  a  moment  all  this  trouble. 
She  said  in  a  faint  voice,  "We  do  not  know  anything 
*l»m  Miss  Stella,  Thompson,  as  yet.  She  may  have 
F«e— up  to  Steephill  with  Lady  Jane." 

"Oh,  I  know.  Miss,  very  well  where  she's  gone. 
Sbrt  gone  to  that  big  ship  as  sails  to-morrow  witii  all 
w  9(ddieTS.  How  she  could  do  it,  along  of  all  those 
■"•n,  I  can't  think.  I'm  sure  I  couldn't  do  it,"  cried 
"JloiDpsoa.  "Oh,  I  had  my  doubts  what  all  them  notes 
^  messages  was  coming  to,  and  Stevens  that  proud 
I  Jte  vouldo't  speak,  a  word  to  uobody.     Well,  I  always 
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in  lliein,  UDwinkmg,  fixed,  full  of  malice  and  fiiry.  The 
dooor  explained  to  her,  standing  by  the  fireplace,  what 
ht  had  dOQC;  while  Katherine,  listening,  saw  across  the 
from  those  fiery  small  eyes  watching  the  conversation 
as  if  they  could  read  what  it  was  in  her  face.  She 
ewild  not  take  her  own  eyes  away,  nor  refuse  to  be 
investigated  by  that  virulent  look. 

"I  have  given  him  a  strong  composing  draught. 
He'll  go  to  sleep  presently,  and  the  longer  he  sleeps  the 
better.  He  has  got  his  man  with  him,  which  is  the  best 
thing  for  him;  and  now  about  you.  Miss  Katherine." 
He  look  her  hand  with  that  easy  familiarity  of  the 
"wdicil  man  which  his  science  authorises,  and  in  which 
litre  is  often  as  mucb  kindness  as  science.  "What  am 
Ilodo  for  you?" 

"Oh,  nothing,  doctor,  unless  you  can  suggest  some- 
'''ing.  Oh,  doctor,  it  is  of  no  use  trying  to  conceal  it 
fiwii  you — my  sister  is  gonel"  She  melted  suddenly, 
"01  expecting  them  at  all,  thinking  herself  incapable  of 
tfiwi— into  tears. 

"I  know,  I  know,"  he  said.  "It  is  a  great  shock  for 
you,  ii  is  very  painful;  but  if,  as  I  hear,  he  was  violently 
Sauisi  the  marriage,  and  she  was  violently  determined 
^  it,  was  not  something  of  the  kind  to  be  expected? 
'Oil  know  your  sister  was  very  much  accustomed  to  her 
"n  way." 

"Oh,  doctor,  how  can  you  say  thai!— as  if  j'ou  look 
il  for  granted — as  if  it  was  not  the  most  terrible  thing 
Ihu  could  happen!  Eloped,  only  imagine  il!  Stella!  in 
btr  ball  dress,  and  with  that  man!" 

"I  hope  there  is  nothing  very  bad  about  the  man," 
Mid  the  doctor  with  hesitation. 


how  are  we  to  get  her  baclt?     The  s 
If  she  is  once  carried  away  in  llie  ship,  ! 

will  never,  never Oh,  doctor,  can  I  go?  who  a 

go?    What  can  we  do?    Do  lell  me  something,  c 
go  out  of  ray  senses,"  she  cried. 

"Is  there  another  room  where  we  can  talk?    I  ihinll 

L  he  is  going  to  sleep,"  said  the  doctor. 

Katherine,  in  her  distress,  had  got  beyond  the  poitt: 

^  of  the  terrible  eyes  on  tlie  bed,  which  still  gleamed,  but 
fitfully.     Her  father  did  not  notice  her  as  she  wenl  oat 

,  of  the  room,  And  by  this  time  ihc  whole  house  ww 
astir — fires  lighted  m  all  the  rooms — to  relieve  the  miods 

I  ci  the  servants,  it  is  to  be  supposed,  for  nobody  knew 

I  why.     The  tray  that  had  been  carried  to  her  room  was 

r  brought  downstairs,  and  there  by  the  perturbed  fire  of 
I  winter  momtng.  burning  witli  preternatural  vigilanct 
and  activity  as  If  eager  to  find  out  what  caused  it,  slie 
poured  out  the  hot  tea  for  the  doctor,  and  he  lU 
bread  and  butter  with  the  most  wholesome  and  heany 

I  appetite — which  was  again  a  very  curious  scene. 

The  Tredgolds  were  curiously  without  friends.  There 

Lwas  no  uncle,  no  intimate  to  refer  to,  who  might  cosk 
and    take    the    lead    in    such    an    emet^ncy.      Unless 

I  Katherine  could  have  conducted  such  inquiries  hendf, 
or  sent  a  servant,  there  was  no  one  nearer  than  the 
doctor,  or  perhaps  the  vicar,  who  had  always  been  w 
friendly.  He  and  she  decided  between  them  that  Uk 
doctor  should  go  off  at  once,  or  at  least  as  soon  as  theit 
was  a  train  to  take  him,  to  the  great  ship  which  wis  V 
embark  the  regiment  early  that  morning,  to  discover 
whether  Sir  Charles  Somers  was  there;  wliile  the  vicat, 
whom  he  could  sec  and  inform  in  the  meantime,  shoultl 
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investigate  the  matter  at  home  and  at  Steephill.  The 
^dener,  a  trustworthy  man,  had,  as  soon  as  his  wife 
^  seen  to  be  "out  of  danger,"  as  they  preferred  to 
phrase  it — "scarcely  hurt  at  all,"  as  the  doctor  said — 
been  sent  off  to  trace  the  Stella,  driving  in  a  dog-cart 
to  Bunbridge,  which  was  the  nearest  port  she  was  likely 
to  put  in  at  By  noon  the  doctor  Uiought  they  would 
ceitaioly  have  ascertained  among  them  all  that  was 
ftely  to  be  ascertained.  He  tried  to  comfort  Katherine's 
nund  by  an  assurance  that  no  doubt  there  would  be 
a  marriage,  that  Somers,  though  he  had  not  a  good 
character,  would  never — but  stopped  with  a  kind  of 
awe,  perceiving  that  Katherine  had  no  suspicion  of  the 
possibility  of  any  other  ending,  and  condemning  himself 
violently  as  a  fool  for  putting  any  such  thought  into  her 
head;  but  he  had  not  put  any  such  thought  into  her 
head,  which  was  incapable  of  it.  She  had  no  concep- 
tion of  anything  that  could  be  worse  than  the  elopement 
He  hastened  to  take  refuge  in  something  she  did  under- 
stand. "All  this  on  one  condition,"  he  said,  "that  you 
go  to  bed  and  try  to  sleep.  I  will  do  nothing  unless 
Kou  promise  this,  and  you  can  do  nothing  for  your  sister, 
rhcre  is  nothing  to  be  done;  gazing  out  over  the  sea 
"fon't  bring  the  yacht  back.  You  must  promise  me 
iiat  you  will  try  to  go  to  sleep.   You  will  if  you  try." 

"Oh,  yes,  I  will  go  to  sleep,"  Katherine  said.  She 
K^ed  again  that  she  was  of  commoner  clay  than 
Tlwmpson,  who  could  not  have  closed  an  eye. 
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CHAPTER    XVUl. 


It  proved  not  at  all  difficult  to  find  out  everything, 
or  almost  everything,  about  the  runaway  pair.  The 
doctor's  mission,  though  it  seemed  likely  to  be  the  most 
important  of  all,  did  not  produce  very  much.  In  the 
bustle  of  the  embarkation  he  had  found  it  difficult  lo 
get  any  information  at  all,  but  eventually  he  had  found 
Captain  Scott,  whom  he  had  attended  during  his  iilnea 
and  whom  he  now  sent  peremptorily  down  below  (iit 
of  the  cold.  "If  that's  your  duty,  you  must  not  do  it, 
that's  all,"  he  had  said  with  the  decision  of  a  medical 
man,  though  whether  he  had  secured  his  point  or  iwt. 
Kaiherine  ungratefully  indifferent  to  Algy,  did  nc* 
ascertain.  But  he  found  that  Sir  Charles  Somers  had 
got  leave  and  was  going  out  wilh  a  P.  and  0.  from 
Brindisi  to  join  his  regiment  when  it  should  reach 
India. 

"It  will  cost  him  the  eyes  out  of  his  head,"  A\ff 
said.  "Lucky  beggar,  he  don't  mind  what  he  spends 
now." 

"Why?"  the  doctor  asked,  and  was  laughed  at  for 
not  knowing  that  Charlie  had  run  off  with  old  TredgiJd'i 
daughter,  who  was  good  for  any  amount  of  money,  and, 
of  course,  would  soon  give  in  and  receive  the  pair  back 
again  into  favour,  "Are  you  so  sure  of  that?"  the 
doctor  said.  And  Aigy  had  replied  that  his  friend 
would  be  awfully  up  a  tree  if  it  didnt  turn  out  sa  The 
doctor  shook  his  head  in  relating  this  story  to  KathcriM. 
"I  have  my  doubts,"  he  said;  but  she  knew  nothing  oo 
that  subject,  and  was  thinking  of  nothing  but  of  Stella 
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herself,  and  the  dreadful  thought  that  she  might  see  her 
no  more. 

The  vicar,  on  his  side,  had  been  busy  with  his  in- 
quiries too,  and  he  had  found  out  everything  with  the 
greatest  ease;  in  the  first  place  from  Andrews,  the  young 
coachman,  who  declared  that  he  had  always  taken  his 
orders  fit)m  Miss  Stella,  and  didn't  know  as  he  was 
doing  no  wrong.  Andrews  admitted  very  frankly  that 
he  had  driven  his  young  mistress  to  the  little  church, 
one  of  the  very  small  primitive  churches  of  the  isiland 
near  Steephill,  where  the  tall  gentleman  with  the  dark 
moustaches  had  met  her,  and  where  Miss  Stevens  had 
turned  up  with  a  big  basketful  of  white  chrysanthemums. 
They  had  been  in  the  church  about  half  an  hour,  and 
then  they  had  come  out  again,  and  Miss  Stevens  and  the 
young  lady  had  got  into  the  brougham.  The  chrysan- 
themums had  been  for  the  decoration  of  the  ballroom, 
as  everybody  knew.  Then  he  had  taken  Miss  Stevens 
to  meet  the  last  train  for  Ryde;  and  finally  he  had 
driven  his  young  ladies  home  with  a  gentleman  on  the 
box  that  had  got  down  at  the  gate,  but  whether  he  came 
any  further  or  not  Andrews  did  not  know.  The  vicar 
had  gone  on  in  search  of  information  to  Steephill  Church, 
and  found  that  the  old  rector  there,  in  the  absence  of 
the  curate — he  himself  being  almost  past  duty  by  reason 
of  old  age — had  married  one  of  the  gentlemen  living  at 
the  Castle  to  a  young  lady  whose  name  he  could  not 
wcdlect  ftirther  than  that  it  was  Stella.  The  old 
gentleman  had  thought  it  all  right  as  it  was  a  gentle- 
man from  the  Castle,  and  he  had  a  special  licence, 
whidi  made  everything  straight  The  register  of  the 
^^^^Tiage  was  all  right  in  the  books,   as  the  vicar  had 
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:.     Of  coarse  it  was  all  right  in  the 
Katherine  was  much  surprised  that  they  should 
all  make  such  a  point  of  Lliat,  as  if  anything  else  1 
be  thought  of.     What  did  it  matter  about  the  register? 
The  thing  was  that  Stella  had  run  away,  that  she 
le,  that  she  had  betrayed  their  trust  in  her,  and  1 

traitor  to  her  home. 
But  a  girl  is  not  generally  judged  very  hardly  whei 
she  runs  away;  it  is  supposed  to  be  her  parents'  faiA 
or  her  lover's  fault,  and  she  but  little  to  blame. 
when  Katherine  thought  of  her  vigil  on  the  cliffy  ha 
long  watch  in  the  moonlight,  without  a  word  of  waminj. 
or  farewell,  she  did  not  think  that  Stella  was  so  iiinocenL 
Her  heart  was  very  sore  and  wounded  by  tlie  deseitiua 
The  power  of  love  indeed!  Was  there  no  love,  the^' 
"lUt  one?     Did  her  home  count  for  nothing,  where  sli 

id  always  been  so  cherished;  nor  her  father,  who  bai 
loved  her  so  dearly;  nor  her  sister,  who  had  given  tl^^ 
everything  to  her?  Oh,  no;  perhaps  the  sister  didnl 
matter!  But  at  least  her  father,  who  could  not  b£ 
that  she  should  want  anything  upon  which  she  bad  s 
her  heart!  Kathcrine's  heart  swelled  at  the  thought  d 
all  Stella's  contrivances  to  escape  in  safety.  She  b 
carried  all  her  jewels  with  her,  those  jewels  which  i 
had  partly  acquired  as  the  price  of  abandoning  Sir  Charlflb 
Oh,  the  treachery,  the  treachery  of  it!  She  could  scarcdf 
keep  her  counlenarice  while  the  gentlemen  came  wi 
their  reports.  She  felt  her  features  distorted  with  I 
effort  to  show  nothing  but  sorrow,  and  to  thank  the 
(luietly  for  all  the  trouble  they  had  taken.  She  would 
have  liked  to  stamp  her  foot,  to  dash  her  clenched  ti 
die  air,  almost  to  utter  those  curses  which  had  but* 
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from  her  father.  What  a  traitor  she  had  been!  What 
a  traitor!  She  was  glad  to  get  the  men  out  of  the 
house,  who  were  very  kind,  and  wanted  to  do  more  if 
she  would  let  them — to  do  anything,  and  especially  to 
ittum  and  communicate  to  Mr.  Tredgold  the  result  of 
their  inquiries  when  he  woke  from  his  long  sleep.  Katherine 
said  No,  no,  she  would  prefer  to  tell  him  herself.  There 
seemed  to  be  but  one  thing  she  desired,  and  that  was 
to  be  left  alone. 

After  this  hot  fit  there  came,  as  was  natural,  a  cold 
one.  Katherine  went  upstairs  to  her  own  room,  the 
room  divided  from  that  other  only  by  an  open  door, 
^ch  they  had  occupied  ever  since  they  were  children. 
Then  her  loneliness  came  down  upon  her  like  a  pall. 
Even  with  the  thrill  of  this  news  in  all  her  frame,  she 
Mt  a  foolish  impulse  to  go  and  call  Stella — to  tell  Stella 
aD  about  it,  and  hear  her  hasty  opinion.  Stella  never 
hesitated  to  give  her  opinion,  to  pronounce  upon  every 
subject  that  was  set  before  her  with  rapid,  unhesitating 
decisions.  She  would  have  known  exactly  what  to  say 
on  this  subject  She  would  have  taken  the  girl's  part; 
she  would  have  asked  what  right  a  man  had  because 
he  was  your  father  to  be  such  a  tyrant.  Katherine  could 
hear  the  very  tone  in  which  she  would  have  condemned 
the  unnatural  parent,  and  see  the  indignant  gesture  with 
^di  she  would  have  lifted  her  head.  And  now  there 
was  nobody,  nothing  but  silence;  the  room  so  vacant, 
^  trim  bed  so  empty  and  cold  and  white.  It  was  like 
a  bed  of  death,  and  Katherine  shivered.  The  creature 
so  M  of  impulses  and  hasty  thoughts  and  crude  opinions 
^  life  and  brightness  would  never  be  there  again.  No, 
^'^n  if  papa  would  forgive — even  if  he  would  receive 
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her  back,  there  would  be  no  Slella  any  more.  This 
would  not  be  her  place;  the  sisterly  companionship  was 
broken,  and  life  could  never  more  be  what  il  had  been- 

She  sat  down  on  the  floor  in  the  middle  of  the  d^ 
solation  and  cried  bitterly.  What  should  she  do  without 
Stella?  Stella  had  always  been  the  first  to  think  d 
everything;  the  suggestion  of  what  to  do  or  say  had 
always  been  tn  her  bands.  Katherine  did  not  deny  <o 
herself  that  she  had  often  thought  differently  from  Stella, 
that  she  had  not  always  accepted  either  her  suggestiojis 
or  her  opinions;  but  that  was  very  different  from  the 
silence,  the  absence  of  that  clear,  distinct,  seir-assurtd 
little  voice,  the  mind  made  up  so  instantaneously,  « 
ready  to  pronounce  upon  every  subject.  Even  in  thi> 
way  of  looking  at  it,  it  will  be  seen  that  she  was  do 
blind  admirer  of  her  sister.  She  knew  her  faults  as  well 
as  anyone.  Faults  1  she  was  made  up  of  faults — but  she 
was  Stella  all  the  same. 

She  had  cried  all  her  tears  out,  and  was  still  sittiog 
intent,  with  her  sorrowful  face,  motionless,  in  the  reaction 
of  excitement,  upon  tlie  floor,  when  Simmons,  the  hou» 
keeper,  opened  the  door,  and  looked  round  for  her,  callijif 
at  last  in  subdued  tones,  and  starting  much  to  see  tht 
lowly  position  in  which  her  young  mistress  was.  Siminws 
came  attended  by  the  little  jingle  of  a  cup  and  spooHi 
which  had  been  so  familiar  in  the  ears  of  the  girls  m 
all  their  little  childish  illnesses,  when  Simmons  with  llie 
becftca  or  the  arrowroot,  or  whatever  ii  might  be,  vu 
a  change  and  a  little  amusement  to  them,  in  the  dread- 
ful vacancy  of  a  day  in  bed.  Mrs.  Simmons,  though  *' 
was  a  great  personage  in  the  house  and  (actually)  ordered 
the  dinners  and  ruled  over  everything,  notwithstanding 
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any  fond  illusions  that  Kathcrine  might  cherish  on  that 
sulqect,  had  never  delegated  this  care  to  anyone  else, 
and  Katherine  knew  veiy  well  what  was  going  to 
be  said. 

"Miss  Katherine,  dear,  sit  op  now  and  take  this 
nice  beef-tea.  I've  seen  it  made  myself,  and  it's  just 
as  good  as  I  know  how.  And  you  must  take  something 
if  you*ie  ever  lo  get  up  your  strength.  Sit  up,  now,  and 
eat  it  as  long  as  it's  nice  and  hot — do!"  The  address 
was  at  once  persuasive,  imploring,  and  authoritative,  "Sit 
up,  now.  Miss  Katherine— do!" 

"Oh,  Simmons,  it  isn't  beef-tea  I  want  this  time,'' 
she  said,  stumbling  hastily  to  her  feet. 

"No."  Simmons  allowed  with  a  sigh,  "but  you  want 
your  strength  kep'  up,  and  there's  nothing  so  slrengthen- 
iug.  It'll  warm  you  too.  It's  a  I'ery  cold  morning  and 
there's  no  comfort  in  the  house — not  a  fire  burning  as 
it  ought  to,  not  a  bit  of  consolation  nowhere.  We  can't 
ail  lay  down  and  die,  Miss  Katherine,  because  Miss  Stella, 
bless  her,  has  married  a  very  nice  gentleman.  He  ain't 
to  your  papa's  liking,  more's  the  pity,  ajid  sorry  I  am  in 
many  ways,  for  a  wedding  in  the  house  is  a  fine  thing, 
and  such  a  wedding  as  Miss  Stella's,  if  she  had  only 
pleased  your  papat  It  would  have  been  a  sight  to  see. 
But,  dear,  a  young  lady's  fancy  is  not  often  the  same  as 
an  old  gendeman's,  Miss  Katherine.  We  must  all  own 
to  that  They  thinks  of  one  thing  and  the  young  lady, 
UcES  her,  she  thinks  of  another.  It's  human  nature. 
Hiss  Stella's  pleased  herself,  she  hasn't  pleased  Master, 
Wdl,  we  can't  change  it,  Miss  Katherine,  dear;  but  she's 
very  'appy,  I  don't  make  a  doubt  of  it,  for  I  always  did 
say  as  Sit  Charles  was  a  very  taking  man.     Lord  bless 
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US,  nght  and  left,  he  has  slep'  like  a  baby  all  ihese 
Wr*.  And  waking  up  now,  Dolby  says,  like  a  Umb, 
jttd  ready  for  bis  breakfast." 

,  "i  must  go  to  bim  at  once,  Simmons,"  cried  Kathe- 
OU,  tlinistmg  back  into  Sinimons's  hand  the  cup  and 
Itie  spoon. 

"Vou  won't  do  nothing  of  the  sort.  Miss,  if  so  be  as 
mil  be  guided  by  me.  He'll  not  think  of  it  just  at 
""ix,  and  he'll  eat  his  breakfast,  which  will  do  him  a 
'«  of  good,  and  if  he  don't  see  you,  why,  he'll  never 
•^iMniber  as  anything's  up.  And  then  when  he  comes 
^  Uiink,  Dolby  wil!  call  you,  Miss  Katherine,  if  the 
i^Wor  isn't  here  first,  which  would  be  the  best  way." 

"I  think  I  ought  to  go  to  him  ai  once,"  Katherine 
s^  But  she  did  not  do  so.  It  was  no  pleasant  task. 
Hii  looks  when  he  burst  forth  into  those  oaths  and 
Owes  (though  she  had  herself  felt  not  very  long  ago  as 
tf  lo  do  the  same  might  have  been  a  relief  to  her  sur- 
^liUfed  and  sickened  soul),  and  when  he  lay,  with  his 
«TO  small  eyes  gleaming  red  with  passion,  in  his  bed, 
"Wking  at  her,  came  back  to  her  with  a  shudder.  Per- 
*»ps  she  had  not  a  very  elevated  ideal  of  a  father. 
The  name  did  not  imply  justice  or  even  tenderness  to 
*>«  mind.  Katherine  was  well  aware  that  he  had  never 
•tale  her  justice  ail  her  life.  He  had  been  kind- — enough; 
"ui  his  kindness  had  been  very  different  from  the  love 
*Hhad  shown  to  Stella.  He  had  clevaled  the  younger 
■Wm  over  the  elder  ever  since  die  children  had  known 
■Ww  to  distinguish  between  good  and  evil.  But  still  he 
***  papa.  It  might  be  that  an  uneasy  feeling  that  she 
*»i  not  proud  of  her  father  had  visited  the  girl's  mind 
%ore  tliao  once,  when  she  saw  him  among  other  men; 
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but  siill  he  was  papa  just  as  Stella  was  Stella,  and  then- 
fore  like  no  one  else,  whatever  they  might  say  or  da 
She  did  not  like  to  go  to  him  again,  to  renew  his  misery 
and  her  own,  to  hear  him  curse  the  girl  whom  he  h»d 
adored,  to  see  that  dreadful  look  as  if  of  a  fiend  in  hii 
face.  Her  own  feelings  had  fallen  Into  a  sort  of  quietude 
now  by  means  of  exhaustion,  and  of  the  slow,  slow  tD> 
ments,  which  felt  everyone  of  them  as  if  it  were  in 
hour. 

It  was  some  time  longer  before  she  was  called.  Mr. 
Tredgold  had  got  up;  he  had  made  his  toilet,  and  gone 
down  to  his  sitting-room,  which  communicated  wilh  his 
bedroom  by  a  little  private  staircase.  And  it  was  only 
when  he  was  there  that  his  eyes  fell  on  his  clock,  a»d 
he  cried  with  a  start: 

"Half-past  twelve,  and  I  just  come  downstairs!  WitiU 
does  this  mean — what  does  it  mean?  Why  wasnt  /i 
called  at  the  right  time?" 

"You  had  a — a  restless  night,  sir,"  said  the 
trembling.     ("Oh,  where's  that  Miss  Kailierinc,  whew*, 
that  young  person,"  he  said  lo  himself.) 

"A  restless  nightl     And  why  had  I  a  restless  nigte'i 
No  supper,   eh?     Never  eat   supper  now.      Girls  fwlj 
let  me.     Hollo!  I  begin  lo  remember.     Wasn't  there 
alarm  of  burglars?     And  none  of  you  heard,  you 
fools;  nobody  but  me,  an  old  man!     I  let  go  on 
at  them,  eh?     Enough  to  send  them  all  flying. 
fan  that.     And  then  Kaiherine,  Katherine — whal  * 
remember  about  Katherine?    Stopped  me  before  I 
do  anything,  saying  there  was  nobody.     Fool,  lo  -    . 
what  slie  said;    quite  sure  there  was   somebody,  wj 
Can't  you  tell  me  what  it  was?" 
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"Don't  know,  indeed,  sir,"  said  the  man,  whose  teeih 
ere  chattering  with  fear. 

"Don't  know,  indeed!    Vou  ought  to  be  ashamed  of 

ourself.     Speak  out,  you  fool.     Was  it  burglars " 

"No,  sir.     I  thiiik  not,  sir.     1 — don't  know  what  it 

"K,  sir.     Something  about  Miss about  Miss—" 

"About  whom?"  the  old  man  cried. 
"Oh,  sir,  have  a  little  patience — -it's  all  right,  it's  all 
light,  sir — ^just  Miss  Stella,    sir,   that — that  is  alt  right, 
ar— all  safe,  sir."  the  attendant  cried. 

Old  Tredgold  sat  upright  in  his  chair;  he  put  his 
tlbows  on  the  table  lo  support  his  head.  "Miss  Slella!" 
he  said  with  a  sudden  hoarseness  in  his  voice. 

And  then  the  man  rushed  out  to  summon  Katherine, 
wto  came  quietly  but  trembling  to  the  call. 

He  uncovered  his  face  as  she  came  in.  It  was 
gfiMUy  pale,  the  two  gleaming  points  of  the  eyes  glim- 
mering out  of  it  like  the  eyes  of  a  wild  be;ist.  "Stella, 
Slella!"  he  said  hoarsely,  and,  seizing  Katherine  by  the 
"ni,  pressed  her  down  upon  a  low  chair  dose  to  him. 
"Whai's  all  tliis  cock  and  a  bull  story?"  he  said. 
"Oh,  papa!" 

He  seized  her  again  and  shook  her  in  his  fury. 
"Speak  out  or  I'll— I'll  kill  you,"  he  said. 

Her  arm  was  crushed  as  in  an  iron  vice.  Body  and 
""il  she  trembled  before  him.  "Papa,  let  me  go  or  I 
^  say  nothing!     Let  me  go!" 

He  gave   her   arm    one   violent  twist   and   then   he 
"l^pcd  it.     "What  are  you  afraid  of?"  he  said,  with  a 
Ifeam  of  those  angry  eyes,     "Go  on^ — go  on — tell  me 
'hat  happened  last  night." 
^J^tberine's  narrative  was  confused  and  broken,  and 

i •••  - 
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Mr.  Tredgold  was  not  usually  a  man  of  very  de« 
ligence.  It  must  have  been  that  his  recollectioi 
into  the  background  of  his  mind  by  the  extrem 
of  last  night,  and  by  the  opiate  which  had  help 
to  shake  it  off,  had  all  the  lime  been  worl ' 
within  him  through  sleeping  and  waking,  waitii 
for  the  outer  framework  of  the  story  now  told  I: ' 
understood  every  word.  He  took  it  all  up  y 
point,  marking  tliem  by  the  beating  of  his  han 
the  arm  of  his  chair.  "That's  how  it  was,"  1 
several  times,  nodding  his  head.  He  was  much 
about  it  than  Kalherine,  who  did  not  yet  i 
sequence  of  events  or  thai  Stella  was  already 
Somers'  wife  when  she  came  innocently  back  i 
while  flowers,  and  hung  about  her  father  at  his 
doing  everything  possible  to  please  him;  bill  1 
ceived  ali  this  without  the  hesitation  of  a  n 
with  apparent  composure.  "It  was  all  ovei 
said  to  himself;  "she  had  done  it.  then.  She 
in  finely,  you  and  me,  Kate.  We  are  a  silly 
believe  what  everyone  tells  us.  She  was  manic 
fine  gentleman  before  she  came  in  to  us  all  snuT 
pleasant;"  and,  then,  speaking  in  the  same  evi 
he  suddenly  cursed  her,  without  even  a  pause  b 
guish  Ihe  words. 

"Papa,  papa!"  Kalherine  cried,  almost  ■ 
shriek. 

"What  is  it,  you  little  fool?  You  think  pert 
say  'Bless  you,  my  children,'  and  have  thcol 
They  think  so  themselves,  I  shouldn't  wonder; 
find  out  the  difference.  What  about  those  (" 
that  I  gave  her  instead  of  him—instead  of 


ne  laughed,  and  in  the  same  steady  tone  bade  God 
csrae  her  again. 

"I  cannot  hear  you  say  that — I  cannot,  I  cannot! 
Oh,  God  bless  and  take  care  of  my  poor  Stella!  Oh, 
papa,  little  Stella,  that  you  have  always  been  so  fond 

o( '• 

Mr.  Tredgold's  arm  started  forth  as  if  it  would  have 
given  a  biow.  He  dashed  his  fist  in  the  air,  then  sub- 
tided  again  and  laughed  a  low  laugh.  "I  shan't  pay 
fet  those   diamonds,"    he  said.     "I'll  send   Ihera  back, 

111 And  her  new  clothes  that  she  was  to  get^God 

flimn  her.     She  can't  have  taken  her  clothes,  flying  off 
from  a  ball  by  night" 

"Oh,  what  are  clothes,  or  money,  or  anything,  in 
ramparison  with  Stella!"  Katherine  said. 

"Not  much  to  you  that  don't  have  to  pay  for  them," 
M  ssid.  "I  shan't  pay  for  them.  Go  and  pack  up  the 
"p,  don't  you  hear?  and  bring  nie  the  diamonds.  She 
'•units  we'll  send  'em  after  her."  And  here  the  curse 
*giiiQ.  "She  shan't  have  one  of  them,  not  one.  Go 
•"d  do  what  I  tell  you,  Katie.  God  danm  her  and 
her— " 

"Oh,  papa,  for  tlie  sake  of  everything  that  is  good! 
'«.  1  will  go — I  will  go.  What  does  it  matter?  Her 
P«r  iilUe  frocks,  her " 

"They  cost  a  deal  of  money  all  the  same.  And  bring 
"lethe  diamonds,"  Mr.  Tredgold  said. 

And  then  there  suddenly  flashed  upon  Katherine  a 
'''Inge  revelation,    a   ludicrous  tragic  detail    which  did 

•Wieem  laughable  to  her,  yet  was  so "The  dia- 

"Wnds."  she  said  faltering,  half  turning  back  on  her  way 
to  the  door. 
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Ixred  now  vaguely  Ihat  she  had  felt  Stella  to  be  more 
radiant,  more  dazzling  than  ever,  and  had  wondered 
"ilh  i  sort  of  dull  ache  whether  it  was  waiit  of  heart, 
"Keiher  it  was  over- excitement,  or  what  it  was  which 
It  her  sister's  appearance  and  aspect  so  brilliant  on 
HiRiy  eve  of  het  parting  from  her  lover.  "Partings 
ll  press  the  life  from  out  young  hearts."  How  was 
KJble  that  she  could  be  so  bright,  so  gay,  so  full 
i  and  he  going  away?  She  had  felt  this,  but  she 
Knot  noticed,  which  was  strange,  the  extraordinary 
r  of  Stella's  bracelets,  or  the  manner  in  which 
:  fastened  upon  the  bosom  of  her  dress, 
►  was  strange,  but  due  chiefly  perhaps  to  the  fact 
i  Stella  had  not  shown  herself,  as  usual,  for  her 
"s  admiration,  but  had  appeared  in  a  hurry  rather 
"^  tad  already  wrapped  in  her  cloak. 

It  was  found,  however,  on  examining  her  drawers, 
that  Stella  had  taken  everything  she  had  which  was  of 
^!  value.  It  was  also  discovered  later  that  she  had 
•"fn  advantage  of  her  father's  permission  to  get  as 
""•oy  new  frocks  as  she  pleased — always  to  make  up 
'"f  ihe  loss  of  Charlie — by  ordering  for  herself  an  ample 
'"WKdji.  which  had  been  sent  to  await  her  to  a  London 
"'^^l.  She  had  all  these  things  now  and  the  lover  too, 
■bid)  was  so  brilliant  a  practical  joke  that  it  kept  the 
"^fiiBent  in  laughter  for  a  year;  but  was  not  so  regarded 
*'  tome,  though  ^^^.  Tredgold  himself  was  not  able  to 
'^in  from  a  certain  admiration  when  he  became  fiilly 
'^Vc  of  it,  as  has  been  seen.  It  afflicted  Katherine, 
ftwever,  with  a  dull,  enduring  pam  in  the  midst  of  her 
lon^og  for  her  sister  and  her  sense  of  the  dreadful 
^  'tiby  Stella's  absence.     The  cheerful 
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lation,  the  peaceful  looks  with  which  Slella  had  hidfl 
her  wiles  and  preparations  gave  her  sister  a  pang,  f 
acute  but  profound^a  constant  ache  which  look  X 
all  the  spring  of  her  life.  Evcd  when  she  tried  t( 
from  it,  making  to  herself  all  those  banal  excus< 
are  employed  in  such  circumstances — about  love,fl 
which  evet>'thing  is  pennitted,  and  the  lover's  entrt 
to  which  nothing  can  be  refused,  and  the  fact  thAfl 
had  to  live  her  own  life,  not  another's,  and  was  0' 
the  voice  of  Nature  in  choosing  for  herself — ^all 
things,  which  Katherine  presented  to  herself  as  o 
tions,  'were  over  and  over  again  refused.  If  Stella  h 
run  away  in  her  little  white  frock  and  garden  hat,  b 
sister  could  have  forgiven  her;  but  the  in 
maid,  the  diamonds,  even  the  old  pearls  which  had  bi 
given  to  both  of  ihem,  and  still  remained  the  chidj 
Katherine's  possessions — that  Stella  should  have  9 
and  arranged  all  that  was  more  than  Katherine  0 
bear.  She  locked  away  her  own  pearls,  with  what  A 
felt  afterwards  to  be  a  very  absurd  sentiment,  and  vi 
that  she  would  never  wear  them  again.  There  S 
a  sort  of  insult  in  the  addition  of  that  girlish  deco 
to  ail  her  other  ornaments.  But  this,  the  reader  | 
perceive,  was  very  high-fiown  on  Katherine's  part. 

A  day  or  two  after  this  tremendous  crisis,  whi(^ 
need  not   say,   was  by   far  the  most  delightful  [ 
event  which  had  occurred  in  Sliplin  for  centuries,  I 
which  moved  the  very  island  to  its  centre,  Lady  J 
called  with  solemnity  at  the  Cliff.    Lady  Jane  was  6 
dressed  on  this  occasion  than   I  believe   she  had  i 

to  be  in  the  memory  of  men.     She  « 
tired  id  black  brocade  with  a  train,  and  wore  such  al 
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as  everybody  said  must  have  been  got  for  the 
DCOsioo,  since  it  was  like  nothing  that  had  ever  been 
Ktn  on  Lady  Jane's  shoulders  before.  The  furs,  too, 
were  unknown  to  Shplin;  perhaps  she  wore  them  in  more 
fimred  places,  perhaps  she  had  borrowed  them  for  the 
flttision.  The  reason  of  all  this  display  was  beyond  the 
divinalioa  of  Katherine,  who  received  her  visitor  half 
•ith  the  suppressed  resentment  which  she  felt  she  owed 
W  everyone  who  could  be  supposed  privy  to  Stella's 
plins,  and  half  with  the  wistful  longing  for  an  old  friend, 
*  wiser  and  more  experienced  person,  to  console  herself. 
Ksiiierine  had  abandoned  the  young  ladies'  room,  with 
sU  its  double  arrangements  and  suggestions  of  a  life  that 
was  over.  She  sat  in  the  large  drawing-room,  among 
"k  cosiJy,  crowded  furniture,  feeling  as  if,  though  less 
sj'Pensive,  she  was  but  one  of  them — a  daughter  needed, 

1"*^  the  Italian  cabinets,   for  the  due  furnishing  of  the 
house. 

Lsdy  Jane  came  in,  feeling  her  way  between  the 
•^sirj  and  tables.  It  was  appropriate  that  so  formal  a 
^  'isit  should  be  received  in  this  formal  place.  She  shook 
-  lunds  with  Katherine,  who  held  back  visibly  from  the 
""sua!  unnecessary  kiss,  ll  marked  at  once  the  difference, 
i  «id  that  the  younger  woman  felt  herself  elevated  by  her 
I  ''Wilmeni,  and  was  no  longer  to  be  supposed  to  be  in 
j    ^  way  at  Lady  Jane's  feeL 

j'        "How  do  you  do?"  said  Lady  Jane,  carrying  out  the 
.   '•ine  idea.     "How  is  your  father?     I  am  glad  to  hear 
'^Sl  he  has,  on  the  whole,  not  suffered  in  health — nor 
fOu  either,  Katherine,  I  hope?" 

"I  don't  know  about  suffering  in  health.     I  am  well 
**»ough,"  the  girl  said. 
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"I  perceive,"  said  Lady  Jane,  "by  yoiu  i 
you  identify  me  somehow  wilh  what  has  happened 
is  why  I  have  come  here  U>-day.  You  must  feel 
come  as  I  usually  do,  In  ordinary  circumst] 
should  probably  have  sent  for  you  to  come 
Kalherine,  I  can  see  that  you  think  I'm  some 
blame,  in  what  way,  I'm  sure  I  don't  know." 

"I  have  never  expressed  any  blame.     I  dotf 
that  I  have  ever  thouglit   anyone   was   to   bl: 
cept " 

"Except — except  themselves.  You  are  right 
are  very  hot-headed,  the  one  as  much  as  the  ol' 
don't  mean  to  say  that  he — he  is  a  sort  of  reli 
mine — has  not  asked  my  advice.  If  he  has  i 
once  he  has  done  it  a  hundred  times,  and  I  caa 
you,  Katherine,  all  that  I  have  said  has  been  com 
'Don't  ask  me.'  I  have  told  hira  a  hundred  tin 
1  would  not  take  any  responsibility.  I  have  said 
'I  can't  tell  how  you  will  suit  each  other,  or  i 
you  will  agree,  or  anything.'  1  have  had  nothini 
with  iL  I  felt,  as  he  was  staying  in  my  house 
time,  that  you  or  your  father  might  be  disposed 
me,  1  assure  you  it  would  be  very  unjusL  I  k 
more  of  what  was  going  on  on  Wednesday 
more  than — than  Snap  did,"  cried  Lady  Jancv 
was  the  little  tyrant  of  the  fields  at  SteephiU, 
(ox  terrier,  and  kept  everything  under  his  contiaj 

"1  can  only  say  that  you  have  never  been 
Lady  Jane.  Papa  has  never  mentioned  your  na 
as  fbr  me " 

"Yes,  Katherine,  you;  it  is  chiefly  you  I  I 


Katherine  made  a  pause.  She  was  in  a  black  dress. 
I  Cin  scarcely  tell  why^ — -partly,  perhaps,  from  some  ex- 
»ggM«ed  sentiment — actually  because  Mrs.  Simmons, 
■1»  insisted  on  attending  to  her  till  someone  could  be 
601  lo  replace  Stevens,  had  laid  it  out.  And  she  was 
onusually  pale.  She  had  not  in  reality  "got  over"  the 
incident  so  wc!!  as  people  appeared  to  hope. 

"To  tell  the  truth,"  she  said,  "all  the  world  has 
SMmed  quite  insignificant  to  me  except  my  sister.  I 
^"ve  had  so  much  lo  do  thinking  of  her  tliat  I  have 
hid  no  lime  for  anything  else." 

"That's  not  very  complimentary  to  people  that  have 
"Itn  so  great  an  interest  in  you."  Lady  Jane  was  quite 
fliKomposed  by  having  the  word  insignificant  applied  to 
™.  She  was  certainly  not  bsignificant,  whatever  else 
'^i  might  be. 

"Perhaps  it  is  not,"  Katherine  said.  "I  have  had  a 
ff^K  deal  to  think  of,"  she  added  with  a  half  appeal  for 
'Jtnpathy. 

"I  dare  say.  Is  it  possible  that  you  never  expected 
"'  Didn't  you  see  that  night?  All  those  jewels  even 
^^l  have  told  their  story.  I  confess  that  I  was  vaguely 
'' s  great  fright;  but  I  thought  you  must  have  been  in 
"^  confidence,  Katherine,  that  is  the  truth." 

"I  in  her  confidence!  Did  you  think  I  would  have 
'^Iped  her  to — to — deceive  everybody — to — give  such 
'  blow  to  papa?" 

"h  il  such  a  blow  to  your  papa!  I  am  told  he  has 
'Ot  mSered  in  health.  Now  I  look  at  you  again  you 
ft  pale,  but  I  don't  suppose  you  have  suffered  in  health 


either.    Kalherine,  dont  you  think  j-ou  arc  overdoii( 

a  little?  She  lias  done  nothing  that  is  so  very 
And  your  own  conduct  was  a  little  strange.  You  let 
run  otf  into  the  dark  shnibbeties  to  say  farewell  to  ' 
as  I  am  told,  and  never  gave  any  alarm  till  you  i»i 
yacht  out  in  the  bay,  .ind  must  have  known  they 
safe  from  any  pursuiL  I  must  say  that  a  girl  who 
behaved  like  that  is  much  more  likely  to  have  Icno 
about  it  than  an  outsider  like  me!" 

"I  did  not  know  anything  about  it,"  cried  Kal 
— "nothingi  Stella  did  not  confide  in  me.  If  she 
done  so — if  she  had  told  me " 

"Yes;  what  would  you  have  done  then?"  Ltdy, 
asked  with  a  certain  air  of  triumph. 

Katherine  looked  blankly  at  her.  She  was  wai 
ing  about  in  worlds  not  realised.  She  had  never  a 
herself  that  question.  And  yet  perhaps  her  own 
duct,  her  patience  in  that  moonlight  scene  was 
extraordinary  in  her  ignorance  than  it  would  hwe 
had  she  sympathised  and  known.  The  qnestion 
her  breath  away,  and  she  had  no  answer  to  give. 

"If  she  had  told  you  that  she  had  been  manic 
Charlie  Somers  that  morning;  that  he  was  slatting 
India  next  day;  that  whatever  her  duty  to  her  W 
and  yourself  might  have  been  (that's  non; 
has  no  duty  to  her  sister),  her  duty  to  her  husl 
came  first  then.  If  she  had  told  you  thai  at  the 
moment,  Katherine,  what  would  you  have  done?" 

Katherine  felt  every  possibility  of  reply  lakea 
her.    What  could  she  have  done?    Supposing  Stdia 
night — that    night    in    the    moonlight,    which    so 
mixed  up  with  everything — had  whispered  tiat 
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eai,  insiead  of  ihe  lie  about  wishing  to  bid  Charlie  fare- 
w«ll.  What  could  she  have  done;  what  would  she  have 
dunt?  With  a  gasp  in  her  throat  she  looked  helples&ly 
at  hei  questioner.     She  had  no  answer  to  make. 

"Then  how  could  you  blame  me?"  cried  Lady  Jane, 
throwing  off  her  wonderful  furs,  loosening  her  mantle, 
beginning,  with  her  dress  tucked  up  a  little  in  front,  to 
look  more  like  herself.  "What  was  to  be  done  when 
Ihfyhad  gone  and  taken  it  into  their  own  hands?  Vou 
raa'l  separate  husband  and  wife,  though.  Heaven  knows, 
there  ate  a  gieat  many  that  would  be  too  thankful  if 
jou  Qould.  But  there  they  were — married.  What  was 
W  be  done?  I  made  sure  when  you  would  insist  on 
^ing  home  with  her,  Katherine,  that  she  must  have 

"I  was  not  expected,  then,  to  drive  home  with  her?" 
Kthnine  said  sharply.  "It  was  blended  that  I  should 
WW  nothing — nothing  at  all." 

"I  thought — I  sincerely  thought,"  said  Lady  Jane, 
'•"ging  her  head  a  little,  "that  she  would  have  told 
l^othen.     I  suppose  she  was  angry  at  the  delay." 

Katherine's  heart  was  very  sore.  She  had  been  the 
■*  who  knew  nothing,  from  whom  everything  had  been 
'1*.  It  had  been  intended  that  she  should  be  left  at 
"«  ball  while  Stella  stole  off  with  her  bridegroom;  and 
w  affectionate  anxiety  about  Stella's  headache  had  been 
•  bore,  the  greatest  bore,  losing  so  much  time  and  de- 
fying the  escape.  And  shut  up  there  with  her  sister, 
Wt  closest  friend,  her  inseparable  companion  of  so  many 
JWfs,  there  had  not  been  even  a  whisper  of  llie  great 
ting  which  had  happened,  which  now  stood  between 
bjuad  cut  them  apart  for  ever.     Ratheiine,  in  ber 


I 
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life  of  the  secondary  person,  ihe  always  ioferior,  bid 
learned  unconsciously  a  great  deal  of  self-represaon;  tal 
it  taxed  all  her  powers  to  receive  this  blow  full  oa  hct 
breast  and  make  no  sign.  Her  lips  quivered  a  linlf, 
she  clasped  her  hands  lightly  together;  and  a  hot  jud 
heavy  moisture,  which  made  eveiything  awry  and  cbang«4 
stood  in  her  eyes. 

"Was  that  how  it  was?"  she  said  at  last  when  Ai 
had  controlled  her  voice  to  speak. 

"Kalherine,  dear  child,  I  can't  tell  you  how  sanjl 
am.  Nobody  thought  that  you  would  feel  it— — "  Ijdf 
Jane  added  after  a  moment,  "so  much,"  and  put  n* 
her  hand  to  lay  it  on  Katherine's  tightly- clasped  handi. 

"Nobody  thought  of  rac,  I  imagine,  at  all,"  siii 
Kallierine,  withdramng  from  this  louch,  and  recovcriig 
herself  after  that  hitter  and  blinding  moment  "II  wwdd 
have  been  foolish  to  expect  anything  else.  And  il  i* 
perhaps  a  good  thing  tliat  1  was  not  tried — that  1  k* 
not  con6ded  in.  I  might  perhaps  have  thought  o(  aif 
duty  to  my  father.  But  a  woman  who  is  married,"  sbc 
added  quickly,  with  an  uncontrollable  bitterness,  'bttl 
suppose,  no  duties,  except  to  the  man  whom — who  his 
married  her." 

"He  must  always  come  first,"  said  Lady  Jane  with  » 
little  solemnity.  She  was  thunderstruck  when  ICathenD% 
rising  quickly  to  her  feet  and  walking  about  the  pxn, 
gave  vent  to  Brabantio's  exclamation  before  the  Venetiw 
senators: 

"Look  to  her,  thou:  have  a  quick  eye  to  see. 
She  hath  deceived  her  father  uid  may  thee." 

Lady  Jane  was  not  an  ignorant  woman  for  her  tank 
and  position.     She  had   read  the  necessary  books,  and 
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Itept  Up  a  kind  of  speaking  acquaintance  with  those  of 
the  dif.  But  it  may  be  excused  to  her,  a  woman  of 
many  occupations,  if  she  did  not  remember  whence  this 
oniburst  came,  and  thought  it  exceedingly  ridiculous 
and  indeed  of  very  doubtful  taste,  if  irutli  must  be  told. 
"1  could  not  have  thought  you  would  be  so  mer- 
ciltK,"  she  said  severely,  "I  thought  you  were  a  kind 
CTMlure,  almost  too  kind.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  you 
have  never  been  touched  by  any  love-affair  of  your  own." 
Katherine  laughed — there  seemed  no  other  reply  to 
Ihin  aKumption — and  came  back  and  sat  down  quietly 
in  her  chair. 

"Was  that  all,  Lady  Jane?"  she  said.  "You  came 
1"  idl  me  you  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  step  my  sister 
1>«  taken,  and  then  that  you  knew  all  about  it,  and  that 
il  wu  only  I  who  was  left  out" 

"You  are  a  very  strange  girl,  Katherine  Tredgold. 
1  excuse  you  because  no  doubt  you  have  been  much 
^iUled,  otlierwise  I  should  say  you  were  very  rude  and 
™|iudent"  Lady  Jane  was  gathering  on  again  her 
P*i»ply  of  war — ^her  magnificent  town-mantle,  the  over- 
*Wniing  furs  which  actually  belonged  to  her  maid.  "I 
wew  Dotbing  about  the  first  step,"  she  said  angrily. 
"I  *as  as  ignorant  of  the  marriage  as  you  were.  After- 
iWnJs,  I  allow,  they  toid  me;  and  as  there  was  nothing 
E'*'  ^  done — for,  of  course,  as  you  confess,  a  woman 
I  as  she  is  married  has  no  such  important  duty 
9  her  husband- — I  did  not  oppose  the  going  away, 
'sed  Ihcm  to  take  you  into  their  confidence;  after- 
t  1  allow,  for  their  sakes,  I  promised  to  keep  you 
id,  if  possible,  lo  see  thai  you  had  plenty  of 
i  and  no  time  to  think." 
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Katherine  was  ashamed  afterwards  to  r' 
Uic  prick  of  iiijured  pnde  stung  her  more  deept 
even  that  of  wounded  afTeciion.  "So,"  she  saiq 
cheeks  glowing  crimson,  "it  was  to  your  artifice  fl 
owed  ray  partners!  But  I  have  never  found  it 
to  get  partners — without  your  aid,  Lady  Janel" 

"Vou  will  take  everything  amiss,  however  oni 
it,"  said  Lady  Jane.  And  then  there  was  a  longi 
during  which  that  poor  lady  straggled  much  w' 
wraps  without  any  help  from  Kalljenne,  who  i 
stone  and  saw  her  difficulties  witliout  lifting  so  a 
a  little  finger.  "You  are  to  be  excused,"  the  eldi 
added,  "for  I  do  not  think  you  have  been  ver 
treated,  though,  to  be  sure,  poor  Stella  must  h» 
there  was  very  little  sympathy  likely,  or  she  i 
would  have  confided  in  you.  As  for  Charlie  Somerft 
Lady  Jane  gave  an  expressive  wave  of  her  han^ 
consenting  that  nothing  was  to  be  expected  fro 
then  she  dropped  her  voice  and  asked  with  a  c" 
tone,  "I  don't  see  why  it  should  make  any  did 
between  you  and  me,  Katherine.  1  have  realty  h 
thing  to  do  with  it — except  at  the  very  last, 
now,  dear,  how  your  fatlier  takes  it?  Is  he  vexf 
displeased?" 

"Displeased  is  a  weak  word.  Lady  Jane." 

"Well,  angry  then — enraged — any  word  you  1 
course,  for  the  moraenl  no  word  will  be  strong  e 

"I  don't  think,"  said  Katherine,  "that  he  wi 
allow    her  to   enter  his  house,   or   consent  to  ! 

"Good   Heavens!"   cried  Lady  Jane.      "The 
in  the  world  is  to  become  of  them?    But  1  am  si 
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xaggerale — in  the  heat  of  the  moment:  and,  of  course, 
^iherinc,  I  acknowledge  you  have  been  very  badly 
sed,"  she  said. 

CHAPTER    XX. 

Katherine  was  perhaps  not  in  very  good  condition 
Etcr  Lady  Jane's  visit,  though  that  great  personage 
*und  it,  on  the  whole,  satisfactory,  and  felt  that  she  had 
«.tled  the  future  terms  on  which  they  were  to  meet  in 
[Uiie  a  pleasant  way —  to  receive  the  first  letter  which 
Stella  sent  her,  an  epistle  which  arrived  a  day  or  two 
*tcr.  Stella's  epistle  was  very  characteristic  indeed. 
it  Was  dated  from  Parisi 

"Dearest  Kate,— I  can't  suppose  that  you  have  not 
heard  everything  about  all  that  we  have  done  and 
«veD'i  done.  I  don't  excuse  myself  for  not  writing  on 
the  plea  that  you  couldn't  possibly  be  anxious  about 
"^  as  you  nmst  have  known  all  this  by  next  morning, 
DtH  I  can't  help  feeling  that  you  must  have  been  angry, 
t»ih  you  and  papa,  and  I  thought  it  would  perhaps  be 
"fter  just  to  let  you  cool  down.  I  know  you  have 
OHM  to  be  angry,  dear;  I  ought  to  have  told  you,  and 
"  *'»  on  my  lips  all  the  time;  but  I  thought  you  might 
"^nk  it  your  duty  to  make  a  row,  and  then  all  our  plans 
""ighl  have  been  turned  upside  down.  What  we  had 
plmned  to  do  was  to  get  across  to  Southsea  in  the 
)'*tln,  and  go  next  morning  by  the  first  train  to  Lon- 
^,  and  on  here  at  once,  which,  with  little  divergencies, 
•*  carried  out.  You  see  we  have  never  been  to  say 
*'  of  reach;  but  it  would  have  done  you  no  good  to 
'7  to  sK^  us,  for,  of  course,  from  the  moment  I  was 
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we  have 

South  sea 
her  from 

did,  and  I  don't  ihmk  you 
next  day  we  picked  up  our  things 
you    could   see   my  things,  they  an 
papa  won't  be  dreadfully  angry  th; 
word;  and  I   am   quite   frightened 
what  it  will  all  cost — the  most  lovely 
ill  such  nice  boxes^some  marked  c 
that's  a  trifle.     The  important  thinj 
are  charming,  just  what  you  would  ei 
tastes.     I    do  hope   that    papa  will 
about  her  bill.     They  are  not  deal 
and  workmanship  {can  you  say 
needlework,  and  all  done  by  woi 
did.     I  never  saw  such  beautiful  ti 
"And  so  here  I  am,  Kate,  a  n 
India   with   my   husband.      Isn't 
say  that  I  feel  much  different  mj 
old  Stella,  always  afler  my  fun. 
the  least  if  after  a  while  Charlie 
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It  is  nicer  stil!  10  liim  a  big  man  round  your  little  finger, 
even  when  you  have  a  sort  of  feeling,  as  I  have  some- 
timts,  thai  it  may  not  last  One  wonderful  thing  is  that 
he  is  always  meeting  somebody  he  knows,  People  in 
fxiffy  I  believe  know  everybody — that  is,  really  every- 
Mf  irho  ought  to  be  known.  This  man  was  at  school 
with  him,  and  that  man  belongs  to  one  of  his  dubs, 
and  iaother  was  brother  to  a  fellow  in  his  regiment, 
ind  BO  on,  and  so  on — 50  we  need  never  be  alone  un- 
le)s  Be  like;  they  turn  up  at  every  corner.  Of  course, 
lie  lows  the  ladies  too.  but  this  is  not  a  good  time  in 
tit  year  for  them,  for  the  grandees  are  at  their  country 
liouses  and  English  people  only  passing  through.  We 
did  sec  one  gorgeous  person,  who  was  a  friend  of  his 
"XHher's  (who  is  dead,  Heaven  be  praised!),  and  to  whom 
he  JDtroduced  me,  but  she  looked  at  me  exactly  as  if 
slw  had  heard  that  Chadie  had  married  a  barmaid, 
"■ill  1  "How  do  you  do?'  up  in  the  air — an  odious 
^Oniin,  She  was,  of  course,  Comitess  of  Something  or 
Otfiw,  and  as  poor  as  a  Church  mouse.  Papa  could 
^y  up  dozens  of  such  countesses;  tell  him  I  said  so. 

"You  will  wonder  what  we  are  doing  knocking 
"""t  in  Paris  when  the  regiment  is  on  Ihe  high  seas; 
wt  Charlie  could  not  take  me,  you  know,  in  a  troop- 
^?,  it  would  have  been  out  of  the  question,  and  we 
"■^dn't  possibly  have  spent  our  honeymoon  among  all 
*<ise  men.  So  he  got  his  leave  and  we  are  going  by  a 
'■  ind  O.  boat,  which  are  the  best,  and  wliich  we  pick 
"P  at  Brindisi,  or  at  Suez,  or  somewhere.  I  am  looking 
Ward  to  it  immensely,  and  to  India,  which  is  full  of 
yjansement.  everybody  tells  me.  I  intend  to  get  all 
H^Hin  I   can   for  the  next  year,   and  then   I  hope. 


I  do  hope,  dear  Katie,  that  papa  may  and 
home. 

"How  is  poor  dear  papa?    You  may  think 
little  hypocrite,  having  given  him  such  a  shock 

did  really  hope  be  would  see  some  fun  in  it — hi 
had  such  a  sense  of  humour.  I  have  thought 
really,  truly,  in  all  I  have  done.  About  the  / 
(which  everybody  thinks  the  greatest  joke  that  ci 
and  about  going  off  in  the  yacht,  and  all  that 
thinking  that  papa,  though  he  would  be  vtrj 
would  see  tlie  fun.  I  planned  it  all  for  that— 
mdeed,  Kate,  I  did,  whatever  you  may  thinlc 
sure,  Charlie  went  for  half  in  the  planning,  an^ 
say  1  think  he  has  very  much  sense  of  hum( 
still,  that  was  in  my  mind  all  the  time.  Was 
very  angry  when  he  found  out?  Did  you  wakt 
the  night  to  IcU  him  and  risk  an  illness?  If  ) 
I  think  you  were  very,  very  much  to  blame. 
never  any  hurry  in  telling  bad  news.  But  yoi 
tremendously  straightforward  and  all  thaL  I  hope 
heard  in  the  morning,  and  had  his  good  night's 
was  not  disturbed.  It  was  delicious  this  time 
yacht,  as  quiet  almost  as  a  mill-pond — ^just  a  i 
little  air  that  carried  us  across  the  bay  anc 
Southsea;  such  a  delightful  sail!  1  ought  to  have 
of  you  promenading  about  in  the  cold  waiting 
without  any  companion,  but  I  really  couldnl 
Naturally  we  were  too  much  taken  up  with  oi 
and  the  joy  of  having  got  off  so  nicely.  But  I 
your  pardon  most  sincerely,  dear  Ka^e,  for  bv 
you  out  in  the  cold,  really  out  in  the  cold- 
figure  of  speech — like  that. 
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■kt  ray  thoughts  keep  going  back  constantly  to 
papa.  Vou  will  miss  me  a  little,  I  hope,  but  not 
&5  he  will  miss  me.  What  does  he  say?  Was  he  very 
>[igry5  Do  you  think  he  is  beginning  to  come  round? 
Oh,  dear  Kate,  I  hope  you  take  an  opportunity  when 
you  can  to  say  something  nice  to  him  about  me.  Tell 
him  Charlie  wanted  to  be  married  in  London,  but  I 
iww  what  papa  would  think  on  this  subject,  and  simply 
iowsied  for  his  sake  that  it  should  be  in  the  litUe 
Sletphill  Church,  where  he  could  go  himself,  if  he  liked, 
>wi  see  the  register  and  make  sure  that  it  was  all  right. 
And  I  have  always  thought  of  him  all  through.  You 
^  say  11  doesn't  look  very  like  it,  but  I  have,  I  have, 
Kale.  I  am  quite  sure  that  he  will  get  very  fond  of 
QiMlie  after  a.  time,  and  he  will  like  to  hear  me  called 
Ijdy  Somers;  and  now  that  my  mind  is  set  at  rest  and 
00  longer  drawn  this  way  and  that  way  by  love  affairs, 
•loi'i  vou  know?  1  should  be  a  better  daughter  to  him 
'^  ever  before.  Do  get  him  to  see  this,  Kate.  You 
will  have  all  the  influence  now  that  I  am  away.  It  is 
y«i  that  will  be  able  to  Rim  him  round  your  little 
(■"get.  And,  oh,  I  hope,  I  hope,  dear,  that  you  will  do 
"i  and  be  true  to  rael  You  have  always  been  such  a 
"'I'lful,  good  sister,  even  when  1  tried  you  most  with  my 
""nsense.  I  am  sure  I  tried  you,  you  being  so  difiereDt 
*■  kind  from  such  a  little  fool  as  Stella,  and  so  much 
"We  valuable  and  all  that  Be  sure  to  write  to  me 
'•c'cire  we  leave  Paris,  which  will  be  in  a  week,  to  tell 
"le  ho»  papa  is,  and  how  he  is  feeling  about  me — and, 
'K  do  be  faithfiil  lo  us,  dear  Kale,  and  make  him  call 
"s  back  within  a  year!  Charlie  does  not  mind  about 
^  profession;    he  would  be  quite  willing  to  give  it  up 
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dauQied  her.  Even  Stella's  absence  did  not  advance 
"V  m  any  way;  she  still  occupied  the  same  place,  what- 
^«  happened.  It  was  with  difficulty  that  she  resumed 
faer  questions, 

"And  you  will  miss  her  dreadfully,  papa.  Only 
think,  those  long  nights  that  are  coming — how  you  will 
miss  her  with  her  songs  and  her  chatter  and  her  bright- 
n«sl  I  ani  only  a  dull  companion,"  said  Katherine, 
pwhaps  a  little,  though  not  very  reasonably,  hoping  to 
be  contradicted. 

"You  are  that,"  said  her  father  calmly. 

Wiat  was  she  to  say?  She  felt  crushed  down  by 
tliis  disapproval,  the  calm  recognition  that  she  was  no- 
body, and  that  all  her  efforts  to  be  agreeable  could 
"wer  meet  with  any  response.  She  did  make  many 
efforts,  far  more  than  ever  Stella  had  done.  Stella  had 
"tver  taken  any  trouble;  her  father's  comfort  had  in 
fssliiy  been  of  very  little  importance  to  her.  She  had 
pifiied  him  because  she  was  Stella,  just  as  Katherine, 
''fciiuse  she  was  Katherine,  did  not  please  him.  And 
"Ml  was  there  more  to  be  said?  It  is  hard  upon  the 
""pleasing  one,  the  one  who  never  gives  satisfaction,  but 
**  fact  remains. 

"You  are  very  plain  spoken,"  said  Katherine,  trying 
"■  Rod  a  little  forlorn  fun  in  the  situation.  "You  don't 
**«  much  pains  to  spare  my  feelingSi  Still,  allowing 
llui  to  be  all  true,  and  I  don't  doubt  it  for  a  moment, 
""nk  bow  dull  you  ivitl  be  in  the  evenings,  papal  You 
*ill  want  Stella  a  hundred  limes  in  an  hour,  you  will 
■^ys  want  her.  This  winter,  of  course,  they  could  not 
~"       rack;  but  before  another  winte 
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for  your  own  advantage — do  say  that  yow  will  forp 
her,  and  that  they  may  come  back!" 

"We  may  all  be  dead  and  gone  before  antftnf 
winter,"  Mr.  Tredgold  said. 

"That  is  true;  but  then,  on  the  other  hand,  wemsy 
all  be  living  and  very  dull  and  in  great,  great  need  of 
something  to  cheer  us  up.  Do  hold  out  the  hope,  pap), 
that  you  will  forgive  her,  and  send  for  her,  and  hi»e 
her  back I" 

"What  is  she  to  give  you  for  standing  up  for  her 
like  this?"  said  the  old  man  with  his  grim  chudding 
laugh. 

"To  give — me?"  Katherine  was  so  astonished  ihii 
time  that  she  could  not  think  of  any  answer. 

"Because  you  needn't  lose  your  breath,"  said  lar 
father,  "for  you'll  lose  whatever  she  has  promised  yoa- 
IVe  only  one  word  to  say  about  her,  and  that  I've  sui 
too  often  already  to  please  you — God  damn  her,"  brt 
father  said. 

And  Katherine  gave  up  the  unequ^  conflict— S» 
the  moment  at  least.  It  was  not  astonishing,  [>erti3pfc 
that  she  spent  a  great  deal  of  her  time,  as  milch  as  ibc 
weather  would  allow,  which  now  was  grim  Novanbet, 
bringing  up  fog  from  land  and  sea,  upon  the  clifl^  whae 
she  walked  up  and  down  sometimes  when  there  w» 
little  visible  except  a  grey  expanse  of  mist  behind  tlit 
feathery  tracery  of  the  tamarisk  trees;  sometimes  thinli- 
ing  of  those  two  apparitions  of  the  SltUa  in  tlie  bif. 
which  now  seemed  to  connect  with  each  other  like  f«* 
succeeding  events  in  a  story,  and  sometimes  of  <KT 
different  things.  She  began  to  think  oflener  than  ^ 
had  ever  done  of  her  own  lover,  he  whom  she  had  o« 
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hid  time  to  b^in  to  tove,  only  lo  liave  a  curious  haif- 
awakened  interest  in,  at  the  time  when  he  was  sent  so 
summarily  about  his  business.  Had  he  not  been  sent 
about  his  business,  probably  Kalherine  might  never  have 
ihou^t  or  him  at  all.  It  was  the  sudden  fact  of  his 
feinal  and  the  strange  discovery  thus  made,  that 
there  was  one  person  in  the  world  at  least  whose  mind 
•u  occupied  with  her  and  not  with  Stella,  that  gave 
him  that  hold  upon  her  mind  which  he  had  retained. 

She  wondered  now  vaguely  what  would  have  hap- 
ptttd  had  she  done  what  Stella  had  done?  (It  was 
inpOKibie,  because  she  had  not  tliought  of  him  much, 
hid  not  come  lo  any  conscious  appropriation  of  him 
unill  after  he  was  gone;  but  supposing,  for  the  sake  of 
sipimenl.  that  she  had  done  what  Stella  had  done.) 
Sne  would  have  been  cut  off,  she  and  he,  and  nobody 
•Wild  have  been  much  the  worse.  Stella,  then,  being 
lie  Only  girl  of  the  house,  would  have  been  more 
*Wus,  would  have  been  obliged  to  think  of  things. 
She  rould  have  chosen  someone  belter  than  Charlie 
Soiaefs,  someone  that  would  have  pleased  her  father 
"ttler;  and  he  would  have  kept  his  most  beloved  child, 
^d  all  would  have  been  well.  From  ihat  point  of  view 
"  fould  perhaps  have  been  better  that  Katheriue  siiould 
™^  done  e\'il  thai  good  might  come.  Was  it  doing 
''il  to  elope  from  home  with  the  man  you  loved,  be- 
muse your  father  refused  him — if  you  felt  you  could 
W  live  without  him?  That  is  a  question  very  difficult 
"  sdve.  In  the  first  place,  Katherine,  never  having 
imi,  let  us  say,  very  much  in  love  herself,  thought  it 
'U  almost  immodest  m  a  woman  to  say  that  she  could 
t^be  without  any  man.     It  might  be  that  she  loved 


a  man  wlio  did  not  love  her,  or  who  loved  somebody 
ebe,  ajid  thea  she  cxiuld  be  compelled,  whatever  ibt 
wished,  lo  live  without  him.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
there  was  the  weil-wom  yet  very  reasonable  ajgument 
that  it  is  the  girl's  life  and  happiness  thai  is  concemed, 
not  Ihe  parents",  and  that  to  issue  a  ukase  like  u 
emperor,  or  a  bull  like  a  pope,  that  your  child  imS 
give  up  the  man  who  alone  can  make  her  happy  u 
tyrannical  and  cruel.  You  are  commanded  to  obey  yoor 
parents,  but  there  are  limits  to  that  command;  a  woauui 
of,  say,  thirty  for  instance  (which  to  Katherine,  at  in-eo^ 
three,  was  still  a  great  age),  could  not  be  expected  !* 
obey  like  a  child;  a  woman  of  twenty  even  was  not  liU 
a  little  girl.  A  child  has  to  do  what  il  is  told,  whether 
it  likes  or  not;  but  a  woman — and  when  all  her  ow 
life  is  in  question? 

Those  were  thoughts  whidi  Katherine  pondat^ 
much  as  she  walked  up  and  down  the  path  on  tlie  d£ 
For  some  time  she  went  out  very  little,  fearing  alreajt  w 
meet  a  new  group  of  interested  neighbours  who  shoula 
question  her  about  Stella,  She  shrank  from  the  df 
mands,  from  the  criticisms  that  were  sometimes  WJ 
plain,  and  sometimes  veiled  under  pretences  of  iuWB* 
or  sympathy.  She  would  not  discuss  her  sister  wift 
anyone,  or  her  father,  or  their  arrangements  or  fim^ 
disasters,  and  the  consequence  was  that,  during  atow* 
iRe  whole  of  that  winter  she  confined  herself  to  <W 
small  but  varied  domain  which  was  such  a  woild  "f 
flowers  in  summer,  and  now,  though  tlie  trees  were  luft 
commanded  all  the  sun  that  enlivens  a  wintry  sky,  *■ 
all  tlie  aspects  of  the  sea,  and  all  the  wide  expm»^ 
the  sky.     There  she  walked  about  and  asked  heratfi 
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randred  questions.     Perhaps  it  would  have  been  better 

far  all  of  them  if  she  had  run  away  with  James  Stanford. 

h  would  have  cost  her  father  noliiing  to  part  with  her; 

he  would  have  been  more  lenient  with  the  daughter  he 

Ad  not  care  for.     And  Stella  would  have  been  more 

(hooghtful,  more  judicious,  if  there  had  been  nobody  at 

inait  behind  her  to  bear  the  responsibility  of  common 

.iSe.   And  then,  Katherine  wondered,  with  a  gasp,  as  to 

;tk  life  that  might  have  been  hers  had  she  been  James 

^SUmford's  wife.    She  would  have  gone  to  India,  too,  but 

p  vkh  no  trousseau,  no  diamonds,  no  gay  interval  at  Paris. 

^Ske  would  have  had  only  him,  no  more,  to  fill  up  her 

|krizon  and  occupy  her  changed  life.     She  thought  of 

IttB  with  a  little  shiver,  wondering — for,  to  be  sure,  she 

^  tas  not,  so  to  speak,  in  love  with  him,  but  only  inter- 

tttcd  in  him — very  curious  if  it  had  been  possible  to 

how  more  about  him,  to  get  to  understand  him.    It  was 

^1  singular  characteristic  in  him  that  it  was  she  whom 

k  had  cared  for  and  not  Stella.     He  was  the  first  and 

•ly  person  who  had  done  so — at  least,  the  only  man. 

Women,  she  was  aware,  often  got  on  better  with  her 

Am  with  her  sister;  but  that  did  not  surprise  her,  some- 

kw,  while  the  other  did  impress  her  deeply.     Why 

Aodd  he  have  singled  out  her,  Katherine,  to  fall  in  love 

Vith?    It  showed  that  he  must  be  a  particular  kind  of 

•an,  not  like  other  people.     This  was  the  reason  why 

Xitherine  had  taken  so  much  interest  in  him,  thought 

'tD  much  of  him  all  this  time,  not  because  she  was  in 

hw  with  him.     And  it  struck  her  with  quite  a  curious 

•qiression,  made  up  of  some  awe,  some  alarm,  some 

fkasarCy  and  a  good  deal  of  abashed  amusement,  to 

ttnk  that  she  might,  like  Stella,  have  eloped  with  him 
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spised  of  everybody,  was  not  so  easily  to  be  moved  as 
as  supposed.  This  was  an  astonishing  and  painful  dis- 
jvay,  which  Lady  Jane,  in  herself  perfectly  disinterested 
id  wanting  ncplbing  from  old  Tredgold,  felt  almost  more 
■an  anyone.  She  had  not  entertained  the  least  doubt 
ut  he  would  give  in.  She  did  not  believe,  indeed, 
^t  Stella  and  her  husband  would  ever  have  been  al- 
swed  to  leave  England  al  all.  She  had  felt  sure  that 
iJd  Tredgold's  money  would  at  once  and  for  ever  settle 
lU  questions  about  the  necessity  of  going  to  India  with 
the  rcginocDt  for  Charlie;  that  he  would  be  able  at  once 
to  rehabilitate  his  old  house,  and  to  set  up  his  establish- 
ment, aad  to  settle  into  that  respectable  cou ntry- genii e- 
inaD  life  in  which  at!  a  man's  youthful  peccadilloes  are 
"islied  out  and  forgotten. 

Mr.  Ttedgold's  obstinacy  was  thus  as  great  a  blow  to 
Wy  Jane  as  if  she  herself  had  been  impoverished  by  it 
She  fell  the  ground  cut  from  under  her  feet,  and  her  con- 
GtlcDce  in  human  nature  destroyed.  If  you  cannot  make 
"W  of  a  vulgar  old  father's  weakness  for  his  favourite 
rtild  whom  he  has  spoiled  outrageously  all  her  life,  of 
"lut  can  you  make  sure?  Lady  Jane  was  disappointed, 
*WQded,  mortified.  She  felt  less  sure  of  her  own  good 
(Wse  and  intuitions,  which  is  a  very  humbling  thing — 
HOI  to  speak  of  the  depreciation  in  men's  minds  of  her 
judgment  which  was  likely  to  follow.  Indeed,  it  did 
iiUow,  and  that  at  once,  people  in  general  being  very 
tony  (or  poor  Charlie  Soracrs,  who  had  been  taken 
in  w  abominably,  and  who  never  would  have  risked  the 
ttpeitses  of  married  life,  and  a  wife  trained  up  to  every 
BHXVagxnce,  if  he  had  not  felt  sure  of  being  indemni' 
',  what  was  still  worse,  lliey  all  agreed  he  never 
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would  have  taken  such   a  strong  step — for  he  « 
cautious  man,  was  Charlie,  DOtwillistaading  his  p3U 
digalities— if  he  had  not  been  so  pushed  forward  u 
kept  up  to  Ihe  mark  by  Lady  Jane, 

The  thing  that  Lady  Jane  really  fell  badt  on  a 
consolation  in  tlie  pressure  of  these  painful  ctrcumsUU 
was  that  she  had  not  allowed  Algy  to  make 
ridiculous  by  any  decisive  step  in  respect  to  the  "lil 
prim  one,"  as  he  called  Katherine.  This  Lady  ]l 
had  sternly  put  down  her  foot  upon.  She  had  said 
once  that  Kaiherine  was  not  the  favourite,  that  no(ta 
could  be  known  as  to  how  the  old  man  would  le 
her,  along  with  many  other  arguments  which  inti 
the  young  one.  As  a  matter  of  fact.  Lady  Jane,  nil 
ally  a  very  courageous  ■woman,  was  afraid  of  Alj 
mother,  and  did  not  venture  10  commit  herself  io  1 
way  that  would  have  brought  her  into  cooQIct 
Lady  Scott,  which,  rather  than  any  wisdom  on  her  p 
was  the  chief  reason  which  had  prevented  additic 
trouble  on  thai  score.  Poor  Charlie  Somers  had 
mother  nor  any  female  relation  of  importance  to  defi 
him.  Lady  Jane  herself  ought  to  have  been  his 
fence,  and  il  was  she  who  had  led  him  astray.  It 
not  brought  against  her  open-mouthed,  or  to  her  fi 
Bui  she  felt  that  it  was  in  everybody's  mind,  and  I 
her  reputation,  or  at  least  her  prestige,  had  suflered. 

This  it  was  that  made  her  drop  the  Tredgolds" 
a  hot  potato."  She  who  had  taken  such  an  iUera 
the  girls,  and  superintended  Stella's  t/e'irui  as  if  she  ' 
been  a  girl  of  her  own,  retreated  from  Katherine  1 
from  the  plague.  After  the  way  they  had  bebavei 
poor  dear  Charlie  Somers  and  his  wife,  she  said, 
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coulA  liave  no  more  to  do  with  them.  Lady  Jane  had 
been  Uieir  great  patroness,  their  only  effectual  connec- 
^oa  *ith  the  county  and  its  grandeurs,  so  that  the  higher 
w>aely  of  ihe  island  was  cast  off  at  once  from  Kathe- 
nne.  [  do  not  think  she  felt  it  very  much,  or  was 
*wi  conscious  for  a  long  lime  that  she  had  lost  any- 
tog,  But  still  it  was  painful  and  surprising  to  her  to 
be  dismissed  with  a  brief  nod,  and  "How  d'ye  do?"  in 
passing,  from  Lady  Jane.  She  was  troubled  to  think 
*hJI  she  could  have  done  to  alienate  a  woman  whom 
sft  hid  always  liked,  and  who  had  professed,  as  Kathe- 
™t  knew,  to  think  the  elder  sister  the  superior  of  the 
ywngcr.  That,  however,  was  of  course  a  mere  fa^on 
^  farler,  for  Stella  had  always  been,  Katheriiie  re- 
sided herself,  the  attraction  to  the  house.  People 
""ghl  even  approve  of  herself  more,  but  it  was  Stella 
*ho  was  the  attraction— Stella  who  shocked  and  dis- 
'"(bed,  and  amused  and  delighted  everybody  about; 
Wo  iras  always  inventing  new  things,  festive  surprises 
*'id  Dovellies,  and  keeping  a  whirl  of  life  in  the  place. 
The  neighbours  gave  their  serious  approval  to  Kathe- 
""t,  but  she  did  not  amuse  them  or  surprise.  They 
"fvrr  had  to  speculate  what  she  would  do  next.  They 
^""t  (she  said  to  herself)  that  she  would  always  do 
I"*!  the  conventional  proper  thing,  whereas  Stella  never 
could  be  calculated  upon,  and  had  a  perpetual  charm 
tf  novelty.  Kalherine  was  not  sufficiently  enlightened 
•o  be  aware  that  Stella's  way  in  its  vrildness  was  much 
■he  more  conventional  of  the  two. 

But  the  effect  was  soon  made  very  plain.  The  link 
,  lict»een  the  Tredgolds  and  the  higher  society  of  the 
ajfe^vas  broken.     Perhaps  it  is  conventional,  too,  to 
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call  these  good  people  the  higher  society,  for  they 
not  high  society  in  any  sense  of  the  word.  There  vee 
a  great  many  stiipid  people  among  thera.  Those  rto 
were  not  stupid  were  little  elevated  above  the  other 
classes  except  by  having  more  beautiful  manners  aiia 
they  chose.  Generally,  they  did  nol  choose,  and  there- 
fore were  worse  than  the  humble  people  because  ihef 
knew  better.  Their  one  great  quality  was  that  they 
were  the  higher  class,  It  is  a  great  tiling  to  sljuid  firei, 
whatever  nation  or  tribe,  or  tongue,  or  seel,  or  station 
you  may  belong  to.  It  is  in  itself  an  educatioa:  it 
saves  even  very  stupid  people  from  many  mistakes  ihtt 
even  clever  people  make  in  oUier  spheres,  and  rl  give* 
a  sort  of  habit  of  greatness — if  I  may  use  the  words— 
of  feeling  that  there  is  nothing  extraordinary  in  bniih- 
ing  shoulders  with  the  greatest  at  any  moment;  indeeiJ, 
that  it  is  certain  you  will  brush  shoulders  with  thcnv 
to-day  or  to-morrow,  in  the  natural  course  of  evena. 
To  know  the  people  who  move  the  world  makes  ewi 
the  smallest  man  a  little  bigger,  makes  him  accustijreie<l 
to  the  stature  of  the  gods. 

I  am  not  sure  that  this  tells  in  respect  to  the  poets 
and  painters  and  so  forth,  who  are  what  the  youtfiliil 
imagination  always  fixes  on  as  the  flower  of  noUc 
society.  One  thinks  in  maturer  life  that  perhaps  on* 
prefers  not  to  come  to  too  close  quarters  with  the*, 
any  more  than  with  dignified  clergymen,  lest  sotoe  ^ 
the  bloom  of  one's  veneration  might  be  rubbed  off  Bnl 
one  does  not  venerate  in  the  same  way  the  govemon  rf 
the  world,  the  men  who  are  already  historical;  and  ils 
perhaps  Ihey  and  their  contemporaries  from  beyond  lH 
the  seas,  who,  naturally  revolving  in  that  sphere,  givei 


Ingness,  not  to  be  found  in  other  spheres,  to 
I  class  of  society  everywhere.  One  must  ac- 
0  oneself  somehow  for  the  universal  pre-embence 
I  sristocracy  which  consists  of  an  enormous  number 
le  most  completely  commonplace,  and  even  vulgar, 
'iduals.  It  is  not  high,  but  it  cannot  help  coming 
)nlicl  with  the  highest  Figures  pass  familiarly  be- 
lls eyes,  and  brush  its  shoulders  in  passing,  which 
wonders  and  prodigies  to  other  men.  One  wants 
explanation,  and  this  is  the  one  that  commends  it- 
to  me.  Therefore,  to  be  cut  off  from  this  higher 
I  ii  an  evil,  whatever  anyone  may  say. 
Katherine,  in  her  wounded  pride  and  in  her  youth, 
not  allow  that  she  thought  so,  I  need  not  say.  Her 
V5  little  head  was  tossed  in  indignation  as  scorn- 
as  Stella's  would  have  beeiL  She  recalled  to  her- 
what  dull  people  they  were  (whicli  was  quite  true), 
how  commonplace  their  tallc,  and  asked  heaven  and 
1  why  she  should  care.  Lottie  Seton,  for  instance, 
her  retinue  of  silly  young  men:  was  she  a  loss  to 
aef  It  was  different  with  Lady  jane,  who  was  a 
>n  of  sense,  and  Kalherine  felt  herself  obliged  to 
■,  different  someway — she  could  not  tell  how — from 
nllage  ladies.  Yet  Lady  Jane,  though  she  disap- 
;d  highly  of  Mrs.  Seton,  for  instance,  never  would 
^ut  her  out,  as  she  very  calmly  and  without  the 
hesitation  shut  out  Katherine,  of  whom  in  her 
she  did  approve.  It  seemed  to  the  girl  merely 
ice,  the  tyranny  of  a  preposterous  convention,  the 
G  snobbishness  (what  other  word  is  there?)  of 
«  in  what  is  called  society.  And  though  she  said 
she  felt  herself  dropped  out  of  tliat  outer  ledge 
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»d  men  who  sat  and  talked  stocks  and  premiums, 
made   still    more  dreadfii!  jokes   with   her   father, 
iniJuog  him  chuckle  tUI  he  almost  choked;  and  to  the 
cJd    ■women  who  criticised  her  housekeeping,  and  told 
her   that  a  little  bit  of  onion  (or  something  else)  would 
impfove  this  dish,  or  just  a  taste  of  brandy  that,  and 
who  woDdered  that  she  did  not  control  the  table  in  the 
servants"  ball,  and  give  them  out  daily  what  was  wanted. 
StJS    more   terrible   were   the   sons  and  daughters  who 
came,  now  one,  now  another;  the  first  making  incipient 
toV6  to  her,  the  other  asking  about  the  officers,  and  if 
tiierc  were  many  balls,  and  men  enough,  or  always  too 
many  ladies,  as  was  so  often  the  case.     The  worst  part 
of  ber  new  life  was  these  visits  upon  which  she  now 
e»erdscd  no  control.     Stella  had  done  so.     Stella  had 
iiid,  "Now,  papa,  I  cannot  have  those  old  guys  of  yours 
Iwe;  let  the  men  come  from  Saturday  to  Monday  and 
^  shop  witli  you  if  you  like,  but  we  can't  have  the 
"BTiicn.  nor  the   young  ones.     There  I  set  down  my 
'"W,"  and    this  she  had  emphasised  with  a  stamp  on 
"W  carpet,  which  was  saucy  and  pretty,  and  delighted 
itt  old  man.     But  Mr.  Tredgold  was  no  fool,  and  he 
'WW  very  well  the   difference  between  his  daughters. 
Se  kziew  that  Katherine  would  not  put  down  her  foot, 
*"(!  it  she   had    attempted   to   do  so,   he  would  have 
"Ugiied  in  her  face- — not  a  delighted  laugh  of  acquies- 
wna  as  with  Stella,  but  a  laugh  of  ridicule  that  she 
ffiuld  suppose  he  would  be  taken  in  so  easily,     Kathc- 
'ine  tried  quietly  to  express  to  her  father  her  hope  that 
hr  would  not  inflict  these  guests  upon  her.     "You  have 
brought  us  up  so  differently,  papa,"  she  would  say  with 
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Mr.  Tumy  was  no  belter  and  no  worse  in  origin  than 

she.    The  father  of  that  family  was  her  father's  oldest 

"i^id;  the   young   people   had    been   brought   up  with 

'every  advantage" — even  a  year  or  two  of  the  University 

lot  the  eldest  son,  who,  however,  when  he  was  found 

■o  be  spending   his  time  in  vanities  with  other  young 

ram  like  himself — not  with  tlie  sons  of  dukes  and  earls, 

"hkii  might  have  made  it  bearable — was  promptly  with- 

^swn  accordingly,  but  still  could  call  himself  an  Oxford 

■""i.    The  girls  had  been  to  school  in  France  and  in 

Gennany,    and   had  learned  their  music  in  Berlin  and 

"leit  drawing  in  Paris.     They  were  far  better  educated 

'''30  Katherine.  who  had  never  had  any  instructor  but 

a  humble  governess  at  home.      How,  then,  did  it  come 

t    llie    idea   of  young   Tumy   having   the  in- 

I  think  of  her  should  have  made  Katherine 

I  ted   with   indignation,  then  pale  with  disgust?     1 

t  explain  it,  neither  could  she  to  herself;  but  so 

We  used  to  hear  a  great  deal  about  nature's 

sen  in  the  days  of  sentimental  fiction.     But  there 

inly   is    such   a   thing  as  a  natural-bom  aristocrat, 

nt  any  foundation  for  his  or  her  instinct,  yet  pos- 

'    :   it   as   potently   as   the    most   highly    descended 

i  that   ever   breathed.     Katherine's   grandfather, 

s  been  said,  had  been  a  respectable  linen-draper, 

t  the  Turnys  sprang  from  a  house  of  business  de- 

[   itself    to  the   sale  of  crockery   at   an    adjoining 

J  yet  Katherine  felt  herself  as  much  insulted  by 

ition  of  young  Tumy  as  a  suitor  as  if  she  had 

la  tady  of  high  degree  and  he  a  low-bom  squire. 

I  are   more  things  in  heaven  and  earth  than  , 

1  of  in  our  philosophy. 
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She  wai  not  a  bit  better  than  they  were — perhaps  not 
so  good.  And  he  was  very  angry,  yet  could  not  but 
ftei  flaitcred  too  at  the  hang-dog  looks  with  which  the 
Tiimys  and  others  went  away — "tail  between  their  legs," 
he  said  to  himself;  and  it  tickled  his  fancy  and  pride, 
l^gh  he  was  so  much  displeased. 


CHAPTER    XXII. 

telHAPS  the  village  society  into  which  Katherine  was 
W*  thrown    was    not    much   more    elevating   tlian    the 
Tuniys,  &c;  but  it  was  different.     She  had  known  it 
•"  her  life,  for  one  thing,  and  understood  every  allusion, 
»nd  had  almost  what   might  be  called  an  interest  in  all 
"k  doings  of  die  parish.    The  fact  that  the  old  Cantrells 
^*i  grown  so  rich  that  they  now  felt  justified  in  con- 
fessing ](,  and  were  going  to  retire  from  the  bakery  and 
^  up  as  private  gentlefolks  while  their  daughter  and 
'OD-in-Iaw  entered  into  possession  of  the  business,  quite 
ttlettained  her  for  half  an  hour  while  it  was  being  dis- 
''■Wed  hy  Miss  Mildmay  and  Mrs.  Shanks  over  their  tea. 
''^Iherinc  had   constructed  for  herself  in   the  big   and 
I      tfowded  drawing-room,  by  means  of  screens,  a  comer  in 
I     'tich  there   was  both  a  fireplace  and  a  window,  and 
1.     "llich  looked    like   an    inner   room,    now   that   she  had 
'liten  possession   of  it      She   had    covered    the  gilded 
I      furniture  with  chintzes,  and  the  shining  tables  with  em- 
I     fniidercd  doths.     The  fire  always  burned  bright,  atid 
'     "k  window  looked  out  over  the  cliff  and  the  fringe  of 
'     Umarisks  upon  the  sea.     The  dual  chamber,  the  young 
ladies'  room,  with  all  its  contrivances  for  pleasure  and 
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In  the  doors,  one  of  the  most  frequent  appearances  there 
was  ihal  convenient  but  unbeautiful  equipage  called  the 
midge.  It  was  not  a  vehicle  beloved  of  the  neighbour- 
hood. The  gardener's  wife,  row  happily  quite  recovered 
fosn  the  severe  gunshot  wound  she  had  received  on  the 
n^t  of  Stella's  elopement,  went  out  most  reluctantly, 
liking  a  very  long  time  about  it,  to  open  the  gale  when 
il  speared.  She  wanted  to  know  what  was  the  good 
of  driving  that  thing  in,  as  was  no  credit  to  be  seen 
aufwhere,  when  them  as  used  it  might  just  as  well  have 
got  mit  outside  the  gate  and  walked.  The  ladies  did 
1W  think  so  at  ail.  They  were  very  particular  to  be 
^ven  exactly  up  to  the  door  and  turned  half  round  so 
tha  the  door  which  was  at  the  end,  not  the  side  of  Ibe 
"hide,  should  be  opposite  the  porch;  and  they  would 
Wnelimes  keep  it  waiting  an  hour,  a  remarkable  object 
Wn  from  all  the  windows,  while  they  sat  with  poor 
Kilherine  and  cheered  her  up.  These  colloquies  always 
^sa  with  inquiries  after  her  sister, 

"Have  you  heard  again  from  Stella?  Where  is  she 
w»,  poor  child?  Have  you  heard  of  their  safe  arrival? 
And  irhere  is  the  regiment  to  be  quartered?  And  what 
'Ji'w  she  say  of  the  climate?  Does  she  think  it  will 
^Jiw  with  her?  Are  they  in  the  plains,  where  it  is  so 
•"^  or  near  the  hills,  where  there  is  always  a  little  more 
air?" 

Such  was  the  beginning  in  every  case,  and  then  the 
'w  ladies  would  draw  their  chairs  a  little  nearer,  and 
*k  eagerly  in  half- whispers,  "And  your  papa,  Katherine? 
"*s  he  show  any  signs  of  relenting?  Does  he  ever 
■Ptak  of  her?  Don't  you  think  he  will  soon  give  in? 
t  give  in  soon,     Considering  how  fond  he  was 
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of  Stella,  I  cannot  understand  how  be  has  heldi 
long." 

Katherine  ignored  as  much  as  she  could  I 
questions, 

"I  believe  thef  are  in  quite  a  healthy  place,' 
said,  "and  it  amuses  Stella  very  much,  and  the 
all  so  new.  Vou  know  she  is  very  fond  of  novdt 
there  are  a  great  many  parties  and  gaieties, 
course  she  knows  everybody.  She  seems  to  be  | 
on  very  well." 

"And  very  happy  with  her  husband,  I  ho( 
dear— for  that  is  the  great  thing  after  all." 

"Do  you  expect  Stella  to  say  that  she  is  not 
with  her  husband,  Jane  Shanks?  or  Katherine  t 
it  if  she  did?  All  young  women  are  happy  w 
husbands — that's  taken  for  granted — so  far  as  1 
is  concerned." 

"I  think,  Ruth  Mildmay,  it  is  you  who  shoull 
been  Mrs.  Shanks,"  cried  the  other,  with  a  laugh. 

"Heaven  forbid!  You  may  be  quite  sure  ill 
1  ever  been  tempted  that  way,  I  should  only  have  d 
for  a  better,  not  a  worse  name." 

"Stella,"  cried  Katherine  to  stop  the  fray,  "M 
get  on  capitally  with  Charlie.  She  is  always  taH 
him.  I  should  think  tliey  were  constantly  togethc 
enjoying  tJiemselves  very  much  indeed." 

"Ah,  it  is  early  days,"  Miss  Mildmay  said,  ' 
shake  of  her  head.     "And  India  is  a  very  disi 
place.     Tfa^fe  are  always  things  going  on  at 
station    tffln    keep    people    from    thinking.      By-I 

difHo^es  come But  you  must  alwiiyt 

her  friend  ippd  keep  her  before  your  father's  i 
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don'!  know  if  Jaiie  Shanks  has  told  you — but  tlie  news 
is  il!  over  the  town — the  CanUe!is  have  taken  that 
plate,  you  know,  with  the  nice  paddock  and  garden;  the 
l^ice  the  doctor  was  after — quite  a  gentleman's  little 
place.  I  forget  the  name,  but  it  is  near  the  Reaory— 
dm'i  you  know? — a  little  to  the  right;  quite  a  gcnlle- 
Ban's  house." 

"I  suppose  Mr,  Cantrell  considers  himself  a  gentle- 
BiiUi  now,"  Katheriiie  said,  glad  of  the  change  of  subject, 

"Why,  he's  a  magistrate,"  said  Mrs.  Shanks,  "and 
Wild  buy  up  the  half  of  us — isn't  that  the  right  thing 
'0  say  when  a  man  has  grown  ricb  in  trade?" 

"It  is  a  thing  papa  says  constantly,"  said  Katherine; 
"md  I  suppose,  as  that  is  what  has  hap[>ened  to  him- 
self  " 

"0  my  dear  Katherine!  you  don't  suppose  that  for 
one  moment!  fancy  dear  Mr.  Tredgold,  with  his  colossal 
fanime — a  merchant  prince  and  all  that — compared  to 
(M  Cantiell,  the  baker!  Nobody  could  ever  think  of 
;*llting  such  a  coraparisonl" 

"It  jusl  shows  how  silly  it  is  not  to  make  up  your 
"nnd,"  said  Miss  Miidmay,  "I  know  the  doclor  was 
*fier  that  house— much  too  large  a  house  for  an  iiii- 
"utried  man,  I  have  always  said,  but  it  was  not  likely 
that  he  would  think  anything  of  what  1  said — and  now 
il  ii  taken  from  under  his  very  nose.  The  Cantrells  did 
W  lake  long  to  make  up  their  minds!  They  go  out 
■od  in  all  day  long  smiling  at  each  other.  I  believe 
Ibey  think  they  will  quite  be  county  people  with  that 
hooie."  • 

it  is  nice  to  see  them  smiling  at  each  other — at 
iieir  age  Ihey  were  just  as  likely  to  be  spitting  (ire  at 
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each  other.  I  shall  call  certainly  and  aslt  her 
me  over  the  house.  I  like  lo  see  such  (>eople's  hoo! 
and  their  funny  arrangements  and  imitations,  wd 
the  original  showing  through  all  the  same." 

"And  does  George  Cantrell  get  the  sliop?"  Kalhi 
asked.     She  had  known  George  Cantrell  all  hct  life- 
betler  than  she  knew  the  young  genOemen  wh(i  *ere  I 
be  met  at  Steephill  and  in  whom  it  would  have  ' 
natural  to  be  interested.     "He  was  always  very  ni 
us  when  we  were  little,"  she  said. 

"Oh,  my  dear  child,  you  must  not  speak  of 
Cantrell,    He  has  gone  away  somewhere — nobody 
where.     He   fell    in   love   with  his  mother's  maid- 
work — don't  you  know? — and  married  her  and  put' 
house  of  Cantrell  to  shame.     So  there  are  no  shop* 
goodwills   for  George.     He   has   to   woik    as  what  iW 
caU  a  journeyman,  after  driving  about  in  his  nice  tW 
almost  like  a  gentleman." 

"I  suppose."  said  Miss  Mildmay,  "that  even  iu  th 
lower  classes  grades  must  tell.  There  are  grades  eiti)' 
where.  When  I  gave  the  poor  children  a  tea  at  Chris- 
mas,  the  carpenter's  little  girls  were  not  allowed  to  coW 
because  the  Kltle  flower-woman's  children  were  to  be 
there." 

^^^  "For  that  matter  we  don't  know  anything  about  the 

^^M     doctor's  grade,  Ruth  Mildmay.     He  might  be  a  baker^ 
^^B    son  just  like  George  for  anything  we  know." 
^^M  "That  is  true,"  said  the  other.     "Vou  can't  tell  «i» 

^^H     anybody  is  nowadays.     But   because  he  is  a  doctor- 
^^^    which  I  don't  think  anything  of  as  a  prof* 
^^^    of   my   belongings   were   ever  doctors,    I  know 


marry  him— 

"Surely,  his  education  makes  some  difference," 
Katbehne  said. 

"Ob,  education!  Vou  can  pick  up  as  much  cduca- 
tim  as  you  like  at  any  roadside  now.  And  what  does 
tlai  kind  of  education  do  for  you? — walking  hospitals 
rtcte  the  worst  kind  of  people  are  collected  together, 
•od  growing  familiar  with  the  nastiest  things  and  tlie 
niosi  horrible!  Will  that  teach  a  man  the  manners  of  a 
^lleman?"  Miss  Mildmay  asked,  raising  her  hands  and 
appealing  to  earth  and  heaven. 

At  this  point  in  the  conversation  the  drawing-room 
•ioor  opened,  and  someone  came  in  knocking  against 
^  aagles  of  the  furniture. 

"May  I  announce  myself?"  a  voice  said.  "Burnet 
~^Dr.,  as  I  stand  in  the  dnectory.  John  was  trying  to 
Wdi  the  midge,  which  had  bolted,  and  accordingly  i 
txtuglit  myself  in.  How  do  you  do.  Miss  Katherine? 
fi  B  wry  cold  outside." 

"The  midge  bolted!"  both  the  ladies  cried  with 
fllum,  rushing  to  the  window. 

"Nothing  of  the  sort,"  cried  Mrs.  Shanks,  who  was 
tte  more  nimble.  "It  is  there  standing  as  quiet  as  a 
jndge.     Fancy  the  midge  boilingl" 

"Oh,  have  Uiey  got  it  safe  again?"  he  said.  "But 
yn  ladies  should  not  drive  such  a  spirited  horse." 

"Fancy "  Mrs.  Shanks   began,    but   the   ground 

'U  cut  &om  under  her  feet  by  her  more  energetic 
inend. 

"Kalherine,"  she  said,  "you  see  what  a  very  good 
nample  this  is  of  what  we  were  saying.     It  is  evident 
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the  doctor  wants  us  to  bolt  after  the  midge — if  you  ril 
forgive  me  using  such  a  word." 

"On  the  contrary,"  said  the  doctor,  "I  wish  youW 
give  me  your  advice,  which  I  am  sure  nobody  could  i" 
better,  I  want  you  to  tell  me  whether  you  think  ft( 
Laurels  would  be  a  good  place  for  me  to  set  up  ^1 
household  gods." 

"The   Laurels!    oh,   the   Laurels "   cried  M* 

Shanks,  eager  to  speak,  but  anxious  at  the  same  luHtC 
spare  Dr.  Burnet's  feelings. 

"The  Cantrells  have  bought  the  Laurels,"  siid  Hfi« 
Mildmay,  quickly,  determined  to  be  first, 

"The  Cantrells^the  bakers!"  be  cried,  his  counW 
ance  falling. 

"Yes,  indeed,  the  Cantrells,  the  bakers — people <*" 
know  their  own  mind.  Dr.  Burnet  They  went  CFvet  iK 
house  yesterday,  every  comer,  from  the  drawiDg-tt"" 
to  the  dustbin;  and  ^cy  were  delighted  with  it.  »w 
they  settled  everything  this  morning.  They  arc  gt»H 
to  set  up  a  carriage,  and,  in  short,  to  become  coui*! 
people — if  they  can,"  Miss  Mildmay  said. 

"They  are  very  respectable,"  smd  Mrs.  Shanks.  "W 
course,  Ruth  Mildmay  is  only  laughing  when  she  spob 
of  county  people— but  I  should  like  to  ask  her.  after  *e 
has  got  into  it,  to  show  me  the  house." 

"The  Cantrells— the  bakers!"  cried  Dr.  Buiuel,  itWi 
a  despair  which  was  half  grotesque,  "in  my  hwae! 
This  is  a  very  dreadful  thing  for  me.  Miss  Kathcriat 
though  I  see  that  you  are  disposed  to  laugh.  I  hit 
been  thinking  of  it  for  some  lime  as  my  house.  1  hit 
been  settling  all  the  rooms,  where  this  was  to  be  ind 
where  that  was  to  be."     Here  he  paused  a  mrennH 
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aiid  gave  her  a  look  which  was  startling,  but  which 
Kjtherine,  noiwithslanding  her  experience  with  the 
Tumys,  et<i,  did  not  immediately  understand.  And 
ilwn  he  grew  a  IJitle  red  under  his  somewhat  sunburnt 
naiher-beaten  complexion,  and  cried — "What  am  ! 
Id  do?  It  unsettles  everything.  The  Cantrells!  in  my 
boiw." 

"Vou  see,  it  doesn't  do  to  shilly-shally,  doctor,"  said 
Mi«  Mildmay.  "Vou  should  come  to  the  point.  While 
JW  Ihiuk  about  it  someone  else  is  sure  to  come  in  and 
do  it.  And  the  Cantrells  are  people  that  know  their 
o*ti  mbds." 

"Ves,  indeed,"  he  said^ — "yes,  indeed,"  shaking  his 
twd.  "Poor  George — they  know  their  own  minds  with 
» vengeance.  That  poor  fellow  now  is  very  likely  to  go 
lo  the  dogs." 

"No;  he  will  go  to  London,"  said  the  other  old  lady. 
"I  know  some  such  nice  people  there  in  the  same  trade, 
Sid  I  have  ^recommended  him  to  them.  You  know  Uie 
Pwple,  Ratherine- — they  used  to  send  us  down  such 
"W  French  loaves  by  the  parcel  post,  that  time  when  I 
lusrrelled  with  the  old  Cantrells,  don't  you  remember, 

iboui — " 

1  don't  think  there  is  any  other  house  about  Sliplin 
Ifcat  wOl  suit  you  now,  Dr.  Burnet,"  said  Miss  Mildmay. 
"'Vou  will  have  to  wait  a  little,  and  keep  on  the  look- 
■t" 

"I  suppose  so,"  he  said  dqectedly,  thrusting  his 
uds  down  to  the  depths  of  his  pockets,  as  if  it 
ere  possible  that  he  should  find  some  consolation 
!ie». 

And  he  saw  the  two  ladies  out  with  great  civiUty, 


gloves  drawn  on  over  die 
a  little,  since  you  have  let  t 

"Do  you  think  so?"  he 

"Ruth  Mildmay,"  said  1 
driven  away.  "This  is  not 
something  private  between 
which  you  have  never  discl( 

"There  is  nothing  privat 
you  think  I'm  an  improper  ; 
is  nothing  except  that  I'vi 
head." 

Dr.  Burnet  went  slowly 
where  Katherine  had  promi 
step  sounded  differently,  ai 
the  furniture  the  sound  was 
man  altogether.  He  had  < 
hour  before,  that  Katherine 

"I  am  afraid  you  are  ve 
the  house,"  she  said. 

"Yes,  Miss  Katherine,  ! 
on  it  somehow — and  on  oth 
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"l  am  very  sorry,"  she  said,  with  her  soft  sym- 
pithetic  voice. 

He  looked  at  her,  and  she  for  a  moment  at  him,  as 
the  gave  him  his  cup  of  tea.  Again  she  was  startled, 
ilmost  confiised,  by  his  look,  but  could  not  make  out  to 
IwMlf  the  reason  why.  Then  she  made  a  little  effort 
lo  recover  herself,  and  said,  with  a  half  laugh,  half 
shiver,  "You  are  thinking  how  we  once  took  lea  together 
in  Ihe  middle  of  the  night." 

"On  that  dreadful  morning?"  he  said,  "No,  I  don't 
hon'  ihat  i  was,  but  I  shall  never  forget  it  Don't  let 
IM  bring  it  back  to  your  mtnd." 

"Oh.  it  doesn't  matter.  I  think  of  it  often  enough. 
■And  I  don't  believe  I  ever  thanked  you.  Dr.  Burnet,  for 
"U  you  did  (or  me,  leaving  everything  to  go  over  to 
ftirtsinouth,  you  that  are  always  so  busy,  to  make  those 
UKJumes— which  were  of  so  little  good—  and  explaining 
<Verylhing  to  the  Rector,  and  sending  liini  off  too." 

"And  his  inquiries  were  of  some  use,  tliough  mine 
*ne  not."  he  said.  "Well,  we  are  both  your  very 
Wble  servants,  Miss  Katherinei  I  will  say  that  for  him. 
H  Sunley  could  keep  the  wind  from  blowing  upon  you 
^  roughly  he  would  do  so,  and  it's  the  same  with  me." 

Katberine  looked  up  with  a  sudden  open-eyed  glance 
•rf pleasure  and  gratitude.  "How  very  good  of  you  to 
"Sy  that!"  she  cried.  "How  kind,  how  beautiful,  to 
"link  itl  It  is  true  I  am  very  solitary  now.  I  haven't 
Ifiiny  people  to  feel  for  me.  I  shall  always  be  grateful 
nvl  happy  lo  think  that  you  have  so  kind  a  feeling  for 
me,  you  two  good  men." 

"Oh,  as  for  the  goodness,"  he  said.  And  then  he 
fcroemliered   Miss   Mildmay's    advice,    and    rubbed   his 
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hands  over  his  eyes  as  if  to  lake  soitiething  out  of  them 
which  he  feared  was  there.  Kalheriue  sal  dwn  ind 
looked  at  him  very  kindly,  but  her  recollection  vu 
chiefly  of  the  strong  white  teeth  with  which  he  hid 
eaten  the  bread-and-butter  in  the  dark  of  the  wintei 
morning  after  Ma/  night.  It  was  the  only  breakfast  he 
was  likely  to  have,  going  off  as  he  did  on  her  conoerai 
and  he  had  been  called  out  of  his  bed  in  the  middle 
of  the  night,  and  had  passed  a  long  time  by  her  filbert 
bedside.  All  these  things  made  the  simple  imptooij'U 
meal  very  necessary;  but  still  she  had  kepi  the  iinpw- 
sion  on  her  mind  of  his  strong  teeth  taking  a  targe  Wt 
of  the  bread-and-butter,  which  was  neither  sentunaiu' 
nor  romantic.  This  was  about  all  that  passed  bel'ta 
them  OD  that  day. 
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CHAPTER   XXIIL 

The  village  society  in  Sliplin  was  not  to  be  despised, 
eqiecially  by  a  girl  who  had  no  pretensions,  like  Kathe- 
nne.  When  a  {>erson  out  of  the  larger  world  comes  in- 
to sudi  a  local  society,  it  is  inevitable  that  he  or  she 
should  look  upon  it  with  a  more  or  less  courteous  con- 
tanpt,  and  that  the  chief  members  should  condole  with 
16a  or  her  upon  the  inferiority  of  the  new  surroundings, 
■od  the  absence  of  those  intellectual  and  other  advan- 
'Sjes  which  he  or  she  is  supposed  to  have  tasted  in 
-ondon,  for  example.  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  in- 
^ectual  advantages  are  much  more  in  evidence  on  the 
^cr  than  on  the  higher  ground.  Lady  Jane,  no  doubt, 
^  her  own  particular  box  from  Mudie's  and  command 
^  aU  the  magazines,  &c,  at  first  hand;  but  then  she 
^  very  little,  having  the  Mudie  books  chiefly  for  her 
*vemess,  and  glancing  only  at  some  topic  of  the  day, 
<tie  great  lady's  predilections  on  Society  and  its 
gravity,  or  some  fad  which  happened  to  be  on  the 
^iace  for  the  moment,  and  which  everybody  was  ex- 
acted to  be  able  to  discuss.  Whereas  the  Sliplin 
tlies  read  all  the  books,  vying  with  each  other  who 
Oald  get  them  first,  and  were  great  in  the  Nineteenth 
^Htury  and  the  Fortnightly,  and  all  the  more  weighty 
s^iodicals.     They  were  members  of  mutual  improve- 
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ment  societies,  and  of  correspondence  clas* 
don't  know  al]  what  Some  of  them  studied^ 
other  appalling  subjects  dirough  the  latter  nii 
many  of  them  wrote  modest  little  essays  and ' 
of  their  reading  for  the  press.  When  tlic  ■ 
Extension  Lectures  were  set  up  quite  a  comq 
made  in  the  little  town.  Mr.  Stanley,  the  r( 
Dr.  Buniet  were  both  on  the  committee,  and  | 
went  to  hear  the  lectures.  They  were  one 
the  History  of  the  Merovingians,  and  anothd 
Crockery — I  mean  Pottery,  or  rather  CeramiC', 
a  third  upon  the  Arctic  Cirde.  They  were' 
culaled  to  produce  a  broad  general  intelHgeiu; 
said,  though  it  was  more  difficult  to  see  hodj 
tended  the  system  of  the  Universities,  whicj 
devote  tliemselves  to  such  varied  studies, 
were  very  popular,  especially  those  which  wei 
by  the  limelight 

All   the   ladies   in  Sliplin  who  had   any  . 
themselves  attended  these  lectures,  and  a  nud 
up  the  subjects  privately,  and  wrote  essays,  t| 
which  were  in  their  turn  read  out  at  subsequed 
for  the  edification  of  the  others.    I  think,  hom) 
essays  were  rarely  appreciated  except  by  the 
tlie  writers.     But  it  may  be  easily  perceived 
deal  of  mental  activity  was  going  on  where 
curred. 

The  men  of  Ihe  commumty  took  a  gre; 
trouble  in  the  innprovemcni  ot  their  minds — I 
of  them  came     vo  *«  \ecvuies,   a  rather 
niiaohty  amid    *^^^  ^^"^  "^^  ^  La^^,  bm 
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far  as  I  have  heard,  belonged  to  a  mutual  improvement 
society,  or  proiiled  by  a  correspondence  class,  or  joined 
a  Reading  Union.    Whether  this  was  because  they  were 
originally  better  educated,    or   naturally  had    less  intel- 
lectual   enthusiasm,    I   cannot  tell.     In    other   places   it 
might  have  been  supposed  to  be  because  they  had  less 
Ittsure;    but  that  was  scarcely  to  be  asserted  in  Sliplin, 
where  nobody,  or  hardly  anybody,  had  anything  to  do. 
There  was  a  good  dub,    and  very  good  billiard  tables, 
which  perhaps  supplied  an  alternative;  but  I  would  not 
willingly  say  anything  to  the  prejudice  of  the  gentlemen, 
"ho  were  really,  in  a  general  way,  as  intelligent  as  the 
lidiei,  though  they  did  so  much  less  for  the  iraprove- 
wni  of  their  minds.     Now,  the  people  whom  Katherine 
Tredgold  had  met  at  Steephill  did  none  of  these  things 
— Uie  officers  and  their  society  as  represented  by  Charlie 
Somere  and  Algy  Scott,   and  their  original  leader,  Mrs. 
Scion,  were,  it  is  needless  to  state,  absolutely  innocent 
"f  iny  such   efforts.     Therefore  Katherine,   as  may  be 
^i,  had  gained  rather  than  lost  by  being  so  much  more 
^*n  into  this  intelllectualy  active  circle  when  dropped 
^  that  of  Lady  Jane. 

g  the    chief    male    personages    in    this    society    were 
'aly  the  doctor  and  the  clergyman.     Curates  came 
||curates  went,   and  some  of  them  were  clever  and 
p  the  reverse;  but  Mr.  Stanley  and  Dr.  Burnet  went 
They  were  of  course  invariably  of  all  the 
r  parties,   but  there  the  level  of  intelligence   was 
}  high — the  other  gentlemen  in  the  town  and  the 
talponant  ones  in  die  country  coming  in  as  a  more 
mt  element.     But  in  the  evening  parties,    which 
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were  popular  in  Sliplin  during  the  winter,  a 
noon-tea  parties  which  some  people,  who  ( 
to  go  out  at  night,  tried  hard  to  introduce  in  their  pbc 
they  were  supreme.  It  was  astonishing  how  the  dodO 
so  hard-worked  a  man,  managed  to  find  scraps  or  tiai 
for  so  many  of  these  assemblages.  He  was  ocvci'  tba 
during  the  whole  of  these  symposia.  He  came  very  lit 
or  he  went  away  very  early,  he  put  in  half  an  hour  bt 
tween  two  rounds,  or  he  ran  in  for  ten  minutes  wMr 
he  waited  for  his  dog-carL  But  tlie  occasions  were  very 
rare  on  which  he  did  not  appear  one  time  or  ai]0(kr[ 
during  the  course  of  the  entertainment  Mr.  Stai 
course,  was  always  on  the  spot.  He  was  a  very  din 
clergyman,  though  he  had  not  risen  to  any  posiM 
the  Church  beyond  that  of  Rector  of  Sliplin.  He  prd 
well,  he  read  well,  he  looked  well,  he  had  r 
to  do;  he  had  brought  op  his  motherless  family  i 
most  beautiful  way,  with  never  any  cotanglM 
governesses  or  anything  that  could  be  found  fauU 
for  a  moment.  Naturally,  being  the  father  of  a  fi 
the  eldest  of  which  was  twenty-two,  he  was  not  9 
first  youth;  but  very  few  men  of  forty-seven  lookw 
young  or  so  handsome  and  well  set  up.  He  tooi  o* 
greatest  interest  in  the  mental  development  of  the  SlilJin 
society,  presiding  at  the  University  Extension  as  wdl  » 
all  the  otlier  meetings,  and  declaring  publicly,  to  tlw  , 
great  encouragement  of  all  the  other  students.  ih«  W  [ 
himself  had  "learned  a  great  deal"  from  the  Mfl"' 
vingian  lectures  and  the  Ceramic  lectures,  and  tbf 
on  the  Arctic  regions. 

Mr.  Stanley  had   three   daughteiSi  and  A  sou  w 
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"IS  31  Cambridge;  and  a  pretty  old  Rectory  with  beaiiti- 
^  looms,  and  everything  very  graceful  and  handsome 
iboiii  him.  The  young  people  were  certainly  a  draw- 
tod  lo  any  matrimoniai  aspirations  on  his  part;  but  it 
w*s  surmised  that  he  entertained  them  all  the  sam& 
Mils  Hildmay  was  one  of  the  people  who  was  most 
I  deeply  convinced  on  this  subjecL  She  had  an  eye  which 
j  onitd  sec  through  stone  wails  in  this  particular.  She 
knew  when  a  man  conceived  the  idea  of  asking  a  woman 
K"  fnarry  him  before  he  knew  it  himself.  When  she 
aecided  that  a  thing  was  lo  be  (always  in  this  line)  it 
tww  to  pass.  Her  judgment  was  infallible.  She  knew 
ill  Ihe  signs — how  Uie  man  was  being  wrought  up  to  the 
point  of  proposing,  and  what  the  woman's  answer  was 
going  to  be— and  she  look  the  keenest  interest  in  the 
course  of  the  little  drama.  It  was  only  a  pity  that  she 
^i  so  little  esercise  for  her  faculty  in  that  way,  for 
there  were  few  marriages  in  Sliplin.  The  yoimg  men 
■dl  away  and  found  iheir  wives  in  other  regions;  the 
J^ng  women  stayed  at  home,  or  else  went  off  on  visits 
*fiere,  when  they  had  any  destiny  at  all,  they  found 
"wit  fate.  It  was  therefore  all  the  more  absorbing  in 
Is  interest  when  anything  of  the  kind  came  her  way, 
^itUa's  affair  had  been  outside  her  orbit,  and  she  had 
giifled  no  advantage  from  il;  but  the  rector  and  the 
docior  and  Katherine  Tredgold  were  a  trio  that  kept 
lier  attention  fully  awalte. 

Tliere  was  a  party  in  the  Rectory  about  Christmas, 
at  which  all  Sliplin  was  present  It  was  a  delightful 
house  for  a  party.  There  was  a  pretty  old  hall  most 
onnfortably  warmed — which  is  a  rare  attraction  in  halls 
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— with  a  handsome  oak  staircase  rising  out  of  il,  and  a 
gallery  above  which  ran  along  two  sides.  The  drawing 
room  was  also  a  beautiful  old  room,  low,  but  large,  wah 
old  furniture  judiciously  mingled  with  new,  and  a  w* 
of  recessed  windows  looking  to  the  south  and  clothed 
outside  with  a  great  growth  of  myrtle,  with  pink  budi 
still  visible  at  Christmas  amid  the  frost  and  snow.  Ina* 
it  was  bright  with  many  lamps  and  blazing  fires;  and 
there  were  several  rooms  to  sit  in,  according  to  the  ifc 
positions  of  the  guests — the  hall  where  the  young  [teojte 
gathered  together,  the  drawing-rooms  to  which  /avoured 
people  went  when  they  were  bidden  to  go  up  higlw. 
and  Mr.  Stanley's  study,  where  a  group  of  sybanw 
were  always  to  be  found,  for  it  was  the  warmest  iM 
most  luxurious  of  all.  The  hall  made  the  greatest  omsCi 
for  Bertie  was  there  with  various  of  his  own  order,  home, 
like  himself,  for  Christmas,  and  dusters  of  girls,  tf 
chattering  at  Oie  tops  of  their  voices,  and  ui^g  «di 
other  to  the  point  of  proposing  a  dance,  for  which  ih* 
hall  was  so  suitable,  and  quite  large  enough.  Tht 
drawing-room  was  full  of  an  almost  equally  potent  volui* 
of  sound,  for  everybody  was  talking,  though  the  in- 
dividual voices  might  be  lower  in  tone.  But  in  llw 
study  it  was  more  or  less  quiet.  The  Rector  hinwif 
had  taken  Katherine  there  to  show  her  some  (if  liB 
books.  "It  would  be  absurd  to  call  iheni  pricelwit' 
he  said,  "for  any  chance  might  bring  a  set  into  l** 
market,  and  then,  of  course,  a  price  would  be  put  upa 
them,  varying  according  to  ihc  dealer's  knowledge  arf 
the  demand;  but  iliey  are  rare,  and  for  a  poor  1 
like  me  to  have  been  able  to  get  them  at  all  is — 1 
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I  think  that,  with  all  modesty,  it  is  a  feather  in 
B]r  cap;  I  mean,  to  get  them  at  a  price  within  my 
aeans.'' 

"It  is  only  people  who  know  that  ever  get  bargains, 
I  think,"  Katherine  said,  in  discharge  of  that  barren  duty 
of  admiration  and  approval  on  subjects  we  do  not  under- 
lUod,  which  makes  us  all  responsible  for  many  foolish 
^leeches.  Mr.  Stanle/s  fine  taste  was  not  quite  pleased 
^  the  idea  that  his  last  acquisition  was  a  bargain, 
but  he  let  that  pass. 

''Yes;  I  think  that,  without  transgressing  the  limits 
of  modesty,  I  may  allow  that  to  be  the  case.  It  holds  in 
cvoything;  those  who  know  what  a  friend  is  attain  to 
flic  best  friends;  those  who  can  appreciate  a  noble 
woman " 

"Oh!"  said  Katherine,  a  little  startled,  "that  is  carry- 
ing the  principle  perhaps  too  far.  I  was  thinking  of 
duna,  you  know,  and  things  of  that  sort — when  you  see 
to  insignificant  little  pot  which  you  would  not  give  six- 
pace  for,  and  suddenly  a  connoisseur  comes  in  who 
ptts  down  the  sixpence  in  a  great  hurry  and  carries  it 
off  rejoicing — and  you  hear  afterwards  that  it  was  price- 
fc^  too,  though  not,  of  course,"  she  added  apologetic- 
«By,  "like  your  books." 

"Quite  true,  quite  true,"  said  the  Rector  blandly; 
'bat  I  maintain  my  principle  all  the  same,  and  the  real 
piize  sometimes  stands  unnoticed  while  some  rubbish  is 
chosen  instead.  I  hope,"  he  added  in  a  lower  tone, 
'that  you  have  good  news  from  your  sister,  Miss  Katherine, 
od  at  this  season  of  peace  and  forgiveness  that  your 
tther  is  thinking  a  little  more  kindly " 


"We  must  wait  and 
perceptions,"   said  the  1 
word,  "and  so  much — [ 
everything  will  come  rigi 
over  her,  "Do  you  thinl 
He  took  her  hand  for  a 
tender  sympathy.     "Coul» 
duce  him " 

"Oh,  no,  no!"  cried 
away;  her  alarm,  however, 
that  the  Rector  might  say 
mere  idea  of  anyone  ever  he 

"Ah,  well,"  he  said  w 
perhaps  another  time."  A 
the  subject  Katherine  hum 
drawings  on  the  table.  Ci 
eldest  daughter,  had  her  < 
other  ladies;  but  it  was  a 
devoted  to  art  She  had 
ever  she  could  remember 
and  finally  in  colour.   Giotf* 

snnr»*— — 
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it  would  have  been  difficult  to  tell  wliy;  for  she  was. 
Urge  and  fair.  The  portfolio,  with  all  the  other  ladies' 
perfonnances,  was  put  out  to  delight  the  guests,  and' 
along  with  that  several  drawings  of  her  own.  She  came 
np  hastily  to  explain  them,  not,  perhaps,  altogether  to 
her  father's  salisfactioo,  but  he  yielded  his  place  with 
lu5  usual  gentleness. 

"We  send  our  drawir^gs  every  month,"  said  the 
young  artist,  "and  they  are  criticised  first  and  then  sent 
round.  Mr.  Strange,  of  the  Water  Colour  Society,  is 
our  critic.  He  is  quite  distinguished;  here  is  his  little 
note  in  the  corner,  '(kjod  in  places,  but  the  sky  is 
heavy,  and  there  is  a  want  of  atmospheric  effect' — that 
is  Fair  Rosamond's.  Oh,  yes.  1  know  her  other  name, 
but  we  are  not  supposed  to  mention  them;  and  this  is 
one  of  mine — see  what  he  says;  'Great  improvement, 
shows  much  desire  to  learn,  but  too  much  stippling  and 
great  hardness  in  parts.'  I  confess  I  am  too  fond  of 
stippling,"  Charlotte  said.  "And  then  every  month  we 
h*ve  a  composition.  'The  Power  of  Music'  was  the 
subject  last  time — thai  or  'Sowing  the  Seed.'  I  chose 
ihc  music.  You  will  think,  perhaps,  it  is  very  simple." 
She  lifted  a  drawing  in  which  a  little  child  in  a  red 
frock  and  blue  pinafore  stood  looking  up  at  a  bird  of 
uncertain  race  in  a  cage.  "You  see  what  he  says," 
Charlotte  continued — "'Full  of  good  intention,  the  colour 
perhaps  a  little  crude,  but  there  is  mudi  feeling  in  the 
sketdi."  Now,  feeling  was  precisely  what  I  aimed  at," 
she  said. 

Catherine  was  no  judge  of  drawing  any  more  than 
sbe  was  of  liteiatuie,  and  though  the  little  picture  did  . 
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not  appeal  to  her  {for  there  were  pictures  at  the  ( 
and  she  had  lived  in  the  same  room  with  several  H 
supreme  scrap  of  Turner- — bought  a  bai] 
on  the  information  that  it  was  a  safe  investtnent  n 
years  ago — and  therefore  had  an  eye  more  cultivi 
than  she  was  awaie  of)  she  was  impressed  by  her  ft' 
achievement,  and  tliought  it  was  a  great  thing  to  c 
your  time  in  such  elevated  ways.  Evelyn,  who 
only  seventeen  and  very  frolicsome,  wrote  essays  ft 
Mutual  Improvement  Society.  This  filled  Katheriii^ 
did  nothing  particular,  with  great  respect.  She  fi 
httle  knot  of  them  consulting  and  arguing  what  \ 
were  to  say  in  tlie  next  paper,  and  she  was  speed 
with  admiration.  Inferior!  Lady  Jane  did  : 
much  of  the  Sliplin  people.  She  had  warned  the 
in  the  days  of  her  ascendency  not  to  "mix  I 
up"  with  the  village  folk,  not  to  conduct  themselvti 
if  they  belonged  to  the  nobodies.  But  Lady  Jane 
never,  Katherine  felt  sure,  written  an  essay  in  hef 
She  had  lier  name  on  the  Committee  of  the  IJnin 
Extension  centre  at  Sliplin,  but  she  never  attends 
lecture.  She  it  was  who  was  inferior,  she  and  ber  I 
if  intellect  counted  for  anything,  surely,  Katherine  tho« 
the  intellect  was  here. 

And  then,  Dr,  Burnet  came  flying  in,  brin(^ 
gust  of  fresh  air  with  him.  Though  he  had  but  I 
short  time  to  spare,  he  made  his  way  to  het  ih 
all  the  people  who  detained  him.  "I  am  glad  tO 
you  here;  you  don'l  despise  the  village  parties,* 
said. 

"Despise  therol — but  I  am  not  oearjy  good  e 


fer  ihem.  I  feel  so  smalJ  and  so  ignorant — they  are 
»I1  thinking  of  so  many  things — essays  and  criticisms 
lid  I  don't  know  what.  It  is  they  who  should  despise 
mt" 

"Oh,  1  don't  think  very  much  of  Ihe  essays^nor 
I       would  you  if  you  saw  them,"  Dr.  Burnet  said. 

"1  tell  you  all,"  said  Miss  Mildmay,  "though  you  are 
'  wgrjnd  with  your  theories  and  so  forth,  it  is  the  old- 
I       talioiied  girls  who  know  nothing  about  such  nonsense 

ihu  the  geatleraen  like  best" 
!  "The  gentlemen — what  gentlemen?"  said  Kalherine, 

I      not  ai  all  comforted  by  this  side  of  the  question,  and, 
1      indeed,  not  very  clear  what  was  meant. 

"Oh,  don't  pretend  to  be  a  little  fool,"  said  Miss 
Mildmay.  She  was  tjuite  auxious  to  promote  what  she 
Wnsidered  to  be  Kalhenne's  two  chances — the  two 
firings  she  had  to  her  bow— but  to  put  up  with  this 
sliQw  of  ignorance  was  too  much  for  her.  She  went  off 
sugniy  to  where  her  companion  sat,  yawning  a  little 
Wer  an  entertainment  which  depended  so  entirely  for 
Is  success  upon  whether  you  had  someone  nice  to  talk 
to  or  noL  "Kate  Tredgold  worries  me,"  she  said. 
'She  pretends  she  knows  nothing,  when  she  is  just  as 
well  up  to  it  as  either  you  or  L" 

"I  am  up  to  nothing,"  said  Mrs.  Shanks:  "I  only 
know  what  you  say;  and  I  don't  believe  Mr.  Tredgold 
trould  give  his  daughter  and  only  heiress  to  either  of 

them — if  Stella  is  cut  off,  poor  thing " 

"Stella  will  not  be  cut  off,"  said  Miss  Mildmay. 
"Mark  ray  words.    He'll  go  back  to  her  sooner  or  later; 
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and  what  a  good   thkig   iT  Katheriae   had    soroeone 
stand  by  her  before  then!" 

"If  you  saw  two  straws  tying  together  in  tl 
you  would  think  there  was  something  between 
cried  Mrs.  Shanks,  yawning  more  than  ever.  "Oi 
Mildmay,  fancy  our  being  brought  oul  on  a  cold 
and  having  to  pay  for  the  Midge  and  all  that,  aoi 
thing  more  in  it  than  to  wag  our  heads  at  eadi 
about  Katlierine  Tredgold's  marriage,  if  it  ever 
Off!" 

"Let  me  take  you  in  to  supper,"    said   the 
approaching  with  his  arm  held  out. 

And  then  Mrs.  Shanks  felt  that  there  was  compensi'' 
lion  in  all  things.  She  was  taken  in  one  of  ihe  fii* 
she  said  afterwards;  not  the  very  first — she  could  do 
expect  that,  with  Mrs.  Barry  of  Norlhcote  present,  sni 
General  Skelton's  wife.  The  army  and  tlie  landed  genST 
naturally  were  first  But  Miss  Mildmay  did  not  folia* 
till  long  after — till  the  doctor  found  her  still  staodiH 
in  a  comer,  with  that  grim  look  of  suppressed  stoB 
and  satirical  spectatorship  with  which  the  proud  ncgleff^ 
watch  the  vulgar  stream  pressing  before  them. 

"Have  you  noi  been  in  yet?"  the  doctor  said. 

"No,"  said  Miss  Mildmay.  "You  see,  I  am  col 
young  to  go  with  the  girls,  nor  married  to  go  with  tl* 
ladies  who  are  at  the  head  of  society.  I  only  stand  an^ 
look  on." 

"That  is  just  my  case."  said  Dr.  Burnet-  "I  «• 
not  young  to  go  with  the  girls,  nor  married  to  dispi^ 
myself  with  Mrs.  Barry  or  such  magnates.  Let  us  l< 
jolly  together,  for  we  are  both  in  the  same  box." 
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t  you  let  that  girl  slip  through  your  fingers^'' 
Ifildmay  solemnly,   as  she  went  ''in"  on  his 

she  ever  come  within  reach  of  my  fingers?" 
r  said,  shaking  his  head. 
are  not  old,  like  that  Stanley  man;  you've  got 
dragging  you  back.  I  should  not  stand  by  if 
a,  and  let  her  be  seduced  into  this  house  as 
(Other!*'  said  Miss  Mildmay  with  energy. 
t  talk  like  that  in  the  man's  house.  He  is  a 
ly    and   we   are  just  going  to  eat  his  sand- 


ere  are  any  left,"  Miss  Mildmay  said. 
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Thus  it  will  be  seen 

as  the  only  daughter  of  he 

new  beginning  of  life,  thouj 

the  place  and  the  people 

the  leader  in  everything,  a 

went  to  a  party  at  the  Re 

dance  or  a  romp  at  once,  £ 

and  the  Mutual  Improvemen 

ground.     Even  the  books  wi 

the  rector  would  have  liked 

beguiling  her  into  separate  t 

necessarily  when  Katherine 

for  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  oi 

these  more  studious  and  e 

little  community  came  upon 

a  surprise.     Her  own  horw- 
♦1 — 
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'Huckled  and  applauded  and  look  a  certain  pride  in  her 
Ferness  even  when  she  cheated  and  de/ied  him.  did 
'>W  preieiid  10  approve  of  Stella;  but  she  carried  her 
liWe  world  with  her  all  ihe  same.  There  was  a  current, 
*  ftiit!  of  air  about  her  rapid  progress.  The  stiller 
%irts  were  swept  on  with  her  whether  they  liked  it  or 
let;  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  they  generally  did  like  it 
*ben  fauly  afloat  upon  that  quick-flowing,  rippling,  con- 
tUnous  stream  of  youth  and  life. 

Bui  now  that  all  this  movement  and  variety  had  de- 
puted nothing  could  be  imagined  more  dull  than  Mr. 
Tredgdd's  house  on  the  Cliff.  It  was  like  a  boat  cast 
«bore — no  more  commotion  of  the  sea  and  waves,  no 
Owre  risk  of  hurricane  or  tempest,  no  need  to  shout 
■giinst  the  noise  of  a  cyclone,  or  to  steer  in  the  teeth 
Of  a  gale.  It  was  all  silent,  all  quiet,  noihiug  to  be 
done,  no  tides  to  touch  the  motionless  mass  or  tinkle 
■giinst  the  dull  walls  of  wood.  When  Katheriiie  re- 
Oaved  her  guests  from  the  city,  she  felt  as  if  she  were 
SilQwiDg  them  over  a  museum  rather  than  a  house. 
"TLis  is  Ihe  room  we  used  to  sit  in  when  my  sister  was 
tt  home;  I  do  not  use  it  now."  How  often  had  she  lo 
Uy  such  words  as  these!  And  when  the  heavy  tax  of 
bac  visits  had  been  paid  she  found  herself  again  high 
u>d  dry,  once  more  stranded,  when  the  last  carriage  had 
iriren  away. 

But  the  rush  of  little  parties  and  festivities  about 
!3unstnias,  when  all  the  sons  and  brothers  were  at  home, 
Cito  which  she  was  half  forced  by  the  solicitations  of 
ler  netglibours,  and  half  by  her  own  forloni  longing  to 
ee  and    speak   to   somebody,    made  a  not  unwelcome 
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change.  The  ladies  in  Sliplin,  especially  those  who  hii 
sons,  had  always  been  anxious  to  secure  the  two  Wl 
Tredgolds,  the  Iwo  heiresses,  for  every  cntcrUiniDrt 
and  there  was  nothing  mercenary  in  tlie  increased  si» 
lion  paid  to  Kalherine.  She  would  have  been  quile  » 
enough  with  half  her  father's  fortune  to  haw  filifilll 
the  utmost  wishes  of  any  aspirant  in  the  village.  H 
doctor  and  the  rector  had  both  thought  of  Katboil 
before  there  was  any  change  in  her  fortunes — at  t 
time  when  it  was  believed  that  Stella  would  have  A 
lion's  share  of  the  money,  as  well  as,  evidently,  of  tl 
love.  In  that  they  were  quite  unlike  the  city 
who  only  found  her  worth  their  while  from  the  poiat 
view  of  old  Tredgold's  entire  and  undivided  fortune- 
deed,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  Sliplin  generally  would  b 
been  overawed  by  the  greatness  of  her  heiresshood 
it  grasped  this  idea.  But  still  nobody  l>elieved  in 
disinheriting  of  Stella.  They  believed  that  she  M 
be  allowed  to  repent  at  leisure  of  her  hasty  muril 
but  never  that  she  would  be  finally  cut  oft  1 
wooing  of  the  rector  and  that  of  the  doctor  had  tB 
reached  an  acuter  stage  because  now  Kathetiiw  » 
alone.  They  felt  that  she  was  solitary  and  dowacri 
and  wanted  cheering  and  a  companion  to  indemnity  I 
for  what  she  had  lost,  and  this  naturally  increased 
chances  of  the  fortunate  man  who  should  succeed. 

Mr.  Stanley  would  (perhaps)  have  been  alannd 
the  idea  of  offering  the  position  of  stepmother  to 
cliildren  to  Mr.  Tredgold's  sole  heiress;  allbou^ 
would  not,  perhaps,  have  thought  that  in  Justice  U 
family  he  could  have  asked  hex  to  share  his  loi  htl 
not   been  evident  tWl  *e  miost  have  her  part  rf  I 
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Slhci's  fortune.  He  was  a  moderate  man — modest,  as 
W  irould  himself  have  said — and  he  had  made  up  his 
Oind  that  Katherine  in  Stella's  shadow  would  have 
Itede  a  perfect  wife  for  him.  Therefore  he  had  been 
%htened  rather  than  elated  by  the  change  in  her  posi- 
on;  but  with  the  consciousness  of  his  previous  seoti- 
lenis,  which  were  so  disinterested,  he  had  got  over  that, 
ad  now  felt  that  in  her  loneliness  a  proposal  such  as 
!  had  lo  make  might  be  even  more  agreeable  than  in 
her  circumstances.  The  doctor  was  in  something  of 
e  same  mind.  He  was  not  at  all  like  Turney  and 
Dmpany.  He  felt  the  increased  fortune  to  be  a  draw- 
Kk,  making  more  difference  between  them  than  had 
listed  before,  but  yet  met  this  difficulty  like  a  man, 
Aiag  that  it  might  be  got  over.  He  would  probably 
we  hesiuted  more  if  she  had  been  cut  off  without 
(hilling  as  Stella  was  supposed,   but  never  believed, 

be. 

Neither  of  these  gentlemen  had  any  idea  of  that 
imolft  upon  which  Mr.  Tredgold  stood,     The  money 

the  table,  thousand  for  thousand,  would  have  been 
Snceivable  to  ihem.  Indeed,  they  did  not  believe, 
twithstanding  the  experience  of  Sir  Charles  Somers, 
It  there  would  be  much  dif^culty  in  dealing  with  old 
edgold.  He  might  tie  up  his  money,  and  these  good 
m  h«d  no  objection — they  did  not  want  to  grasp  at 
r  mon^.  Let  him  tie  it  up!  They  would  neither  of 
!m   have  opposed    that.     As  to  further  requirements 

his  part  they  were  tranquil,  neither  of  them  being 
iniless,  or  in  the  condition,  they  both  felt,  to  be  con- 
Cfcd  Ibrtune-hunters  at  all.  The  airious  thing  was 
'  were  each  aware  of  the  other's  setit\meTv\£, 
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wilhoul  haling  each  olher,  or  showing  any  great 
of  jealousy.  Perhaps  the  crisis  had  nol  come 
enough  to  excite  this;  perhaps  it  was  because  they' 
neither  of  them  young,  and  loved  with  composi 
they  did  most  things;  yet  the  doctor  had  some 
yeara  the  advantage  of  the  rector,  and  was  emphal 
a  young  man  still,  not  middle-aged  at  all. 

It  w.-is  partly  Iheir  unconscious  influence  that 
Katherine  into  the  way  of  life  which  was  approrri 
all  atoutid  her.  The  doctor  persuaded  her  to  go  lo  ih 
ambulance  class,  which  she  attended  weekly,  wry  s« 
that  she  never  would  have  had  the  courage  to  apply' 
tourniquet  or  even  a  bandage  had  a  real  emngenq 
occurred.  "Now,  Stella  could  have  done  it,"  she  *»i4 
within  herself.  Stella's  hands  would  not  ha^'e  iremlM 
nor  her  heart  failed  her.  Il  was  tlie  rector  who  teaso- 
mended  her  lo  join  the  Mutual  Improvement  SodOj, 
offering  lo  look  over  her  essays,  and  lo  lend  hff  tt 
many  books  as  she  might  require.  And  it  was  Dodo 
the  auspices  of  both  that  Katherine  appeared  at  liit 
University  Extension  Lectures,  and  learned  all  aboul  tfe 
Arctic  regions  and  the  successive  expeditions  thai  hii 
perished  there.  "I  wish  it  had  been  India,"  she  said  <b 
one  occasion;  "I  should  like  lo  know  about  India,  no* 
that  Slella  is  there." 

"I  don't  doubt  in  the  least  that  after  Christum  « 
might  get  a  series  on  India.  It  is  a  great,  a  nio6t  a- 
Icresting  subject;  what  do  you  think,  Burnet?" 

Burnet  entirely  agreed  with  him.  "Nothing  hetlB,' 
he  said;  "capital  contrast  to  the  ice  and  the  snow." 

And  naturally  Katherine  was  bound  to  itttcod  tb 
new  series  whid\  \ia4  beevi  wi  generously  got  up  fabw 
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TTiert  were  many  pictures  and  much  limelight,  and 
tvtrybody  was  delighted  with  the  change. 

"What  we  want  in  winter  is  a  nice  warm  blazing 
inn,  and  not  something  colder  than  we  have  at  home," 
fied  Mrs.  Shanks. 

And  Katherine  sat  and  looked  at  the  views  and 
Wondered  where  Stella  was,  and  then  privatelj'  to  her- 
self wondered  where  James  Stanford  was,  and  what  lie 
QXiid  be  doing,  and  if  he  ever  thought  now  of  the  old 
(1j_vs.  There  was  not  very  much  to  think  of,  as  she 
wBecled  when  she  asked  herself  that  question;  but  still 
the  did  ask  it  under  her  breath. 

"Remember,  Miss  Katherine,  that  all  my  books  are 
■t  your  service,"  said  the  rector,  coming  in  to  the  end 
Bf  the  drawing-room  where  Katherine  had  made  herself 
COmTortable  behind  the  screens;  "and  if  you  would  like 
ne  to  look  at  your  essay,  and  make  perhaps  a  few  sug- 
^ticns  before  you  send  it  in " 

"I  was  not  writing  any  essay,  I  was  only  writing 
o — my  sister,"  said  Katherine. 

"To  be  sure.  Ii  is  the  India  mail  day,  I  remember, 
Excuse  me  for  coming  to  interrupt  you.  What  a  thing 
i)r  ber  to  have  a  regular  correspondent  like  you!  You 
Ittil  think  1  couldn't  be  of  any  use  to  say  a  word  to 
foar  father?  Vou  know  that  I  am  always  at  your  dis- 
^ositioD.     Anything  I  can  do " 

"Vou  are  very  good,  but  I  don't  think  it  would  be 
if  my  use."  Katherine  shivered  a  tittle,  as  she  always 
ilid  at  the  dreadful  thought  of  anyone  hearing  what  her 
bther  said. 

"I  am  only  good  to  myself  when  I  try  to  be  of  use 
to  you."   the  rector  said,    and  he  added,  wil\i  a.  Wvie 
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vehemence,  "I  ooly  wish  you  would  undersUuid  hm 
dearly  I  should  like  to  think  that  you  would  come  to 
me  in  any  emergency,  refer  to  me  at  once,  whatever  ibe 
matter  might  be " 

"Indeed,  Mr.  Stanley,  I  understftnd,  and  I  d(\"  sbe 
said,  raising  her  eyes  to  his  gratefully,  "You  temeiolxr 
how  I  appealed  to  you  that  dreadful  time,  and  lio* 
much — how  much  you  did  for  us?" 

"Ah,  you  sent  Biimel  lo  me,"  he  said,  "thafs  K( 
exactly  the  same.  Of  course,  I  did  what  I  could;  liut 
what  I  should  like  would  be  that  you  should  come  irilh 
full  confidence  lo  te!i  me  anything  that  vexes  you,  orto 
ask  me  to  do  anything  you  want  done,  like " 

"1  know,"  she  said.  "Like  Charlotte  and  Eveiju 
And,  indeed,  I  should,  indeed  1  will — trust  me  for  ilui' 

The  rector  drew  back,  as  if  she  had  Hung  b  bis 
face  the  vase  of  clear  water  which  was  waiting  on  the 
table  beside  her  for  Uie  flowers  she  meant  to  put  in  i 
He  gave  an  impatient  sigh  and  walked  to  the  window, 
with  a  little  movement  of  his  hands  which  KaUierine  dui 
not  understand. 

"Oh,  has  it  begun  to  snow?"  she  said,  for  (iie 
was  very  grey,  as  if  full  of  something  that 
overflow   and  fall,    and  everybody  had  been  ex| 
snow  for  twenty-four  hours  past. 

"No,  it  has  not  begun  to  snow,"   he  said. 
pelting  hailstones — no,  I  don't  mean   thai; 
coming  down  as  yet — at  least,  out  of  the  sky. 
1  had  better  leave  you  to  finish  your  letter." 

"Oh,  there  is  no  hurry  about  that.     There 
yet  before  post-lime,  and  1  have  nearly  said  all  I 
to  say.      1  \iave  \ieen  telling  her  1  am  studying 
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It  ia  a  big  subject,"  Kalhenne  said.  "And  how  kind 
you  and  Dr.  Burnet  were,  getting  this  series  of  lectures 
instead  of  another  for  me^ — ^though  I  think  everybody  is 
interested,  and  the  pictures  are  beautiful  with  the  lime- 
light." 

"I  should  have  thought  of  it  before,"  said  the  rector. 
"As  for  Bumel,  he  wanted  some  scientific  series  about 
evolution  and  that  sort  of  thing.  Medical  men  are 
alwajrs  mad  after  sdencc,  or  what  they  believe  to  be 
nch.  But  as  soon  as  I  saw  how  much  you  wished 
it " 

"A  thing  one  has  something  to  do  with  is  always 
so  much  the  more  interesting,"  Kalherlne  said,  half 
j^ogetically. 

"I  hope  you  know  that  if  it  were  left  to  me  I  should 
choose  only  those  subjects  that  you  are  interested  in." 

"Oh,  no,"  cried  Katherine,  "not  so  much  as  that. 
Yoa  are  so  kind,  you  want  to  please  aud  interest  us  all." 

"Kindness  is  one  thing;  but  there  are  other  motives 

that  tell  siii!  more  strongly."     The  rector  went  to  and 

from  the  window,  where  Katherine  believed  him  to  be 

looking  out  for  the  snow,  which  lingered  so  long,  to  the 

,-,Uble,  where  she  still  trifled  with  her  pen  in  her  hand, 

rand  bad  not  yet  laid  it  down  to  put  the  flowers  which 
by  in  a  little  basket  into  water.     The  good  clergyman 
was  more  agitated  than  he  should  have  thought  possible. 
Should  he  speak?    He  was  so  much  wound  up  to  the 
tSan   that    it  seemed  as  if  it  must  burst  forth  at  any 
Boment,  in  spile  of  himself;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  he 
afraid    lent    he    might    percipitate    matters.      He 
l^titchcd    her   hands   involuntarily   every   lime   he   ap- 
~  her,  and  then  be  aaid  lo  hiipadf  that  flffata 
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she  had  put  down  the  pen  and  begun  to  arrange  ihe 
flowers,  lie  would  make  the  plunge,  but  not  utl  liiet 
That  should  be  his  sign. 

It  WHS  a  long  time  berore  this  happened.  Kathenne 
held  her  pen  as  if  it  had  been  ,a  shield,  though  she  vta 
not  at  all  aware  o(  the  importance  thus  assigned  lo  it 
She  had  a  certain  sense  of  protection  in  its  use,  Sbt 
thought  that  if  she  kept  up  the  (iclion  of  continuing  li« 
letter  Mr.  Stanley  would  go  away;  and  somehow  she  did 
not  care  for  him  so  much  as  usual  to-day.  She  bad 
always  had  every  confidence  in  him,  and  would  h»ve 
gone  to  him  at  any  time,  tnisting  to  his  sympathy  and 
kindness;  but  to  be  appealed  to  to  do  this,  as  if  it  weie 
some  new  thing,  confused  her  mind.  VVhy,  of  coune 
she  had  faith  in  him,  but  she  did  not  like  the  look  with 
which  he  made  that  appeal.  Why  should  he  loc*  it 
her  like  that?  He  had  known  her  almost  all  her  life, 
and  taught  her  her  Catechism  and  her  duty,  which, 
though  they  may  be  endearing  things,  are  not  etideannf 
in  that  way.  If  Katherine  had  been  asked  in  what  way. 
she  would  probably  have  been  unable  to  answer;  bul 
yet  in  her  heart  she  wished  very  much  tJiat  Mr.  Stanle; 
would  go  away. 

At  last,  when  it  seemed  to  her  that  this  was  hope- 
less— that  he  would  not  take  the  hint  broadly  furnished 
by  her  unfinished  letter — she  did  put  down  the  per, 
and,  pushing  her  writing-book  away,  drew  towards  her 
the  little  basket  of  flowers  from  the  conservatory,  whiti 
the  gardener  brought  her  every  day.  They  were  very 
waxen  and  winterly,  as  flowers  still  are  in  Jauuat),  ma 
she  took  them  up  one  by  one,  arranging  ihem  so  ds  U> 
make  tlie  most  of  such  coioar  is  tiiitre  ma»t    ~" 
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ramed  at  the  end  of  his  litile  promenade  when  she 
BO,  and  oune  back  rapidly  when  he  heard  the  little 
vmoit  She  was  aware  of  the  quickened  step, 
I,  Btniling,  "Well,  has  the  snow  begun  at  last?" 
"There  is  no  question  of  snow,"  he  said  hurriedly, 
I  Kalberiiie  heard  with  astonishment  the  panting  of 
breath,  and  looked  up — lo  see  a  very  flushed  and 
(ious  countenance  directed  towards  her.  Mr.  Stanley 
i  a  handsome  man  of  his  years,  but  his  was  a  style 
«h  demanded  calm  and  composure  and  the  tranquillily 
VI  even  mind  to  do  it  justice.  He  was  excited  now, 
lich  was  very  unbecoming;  his  cheeks  were  flushed, 
I  !i[»  parted  with  hasty  breathing.  "Katherine,"  he 
|d,  "it  is  something  much  more  important  than — any 
;  outside."  He  waved  his  hand  almost  con- 
ituously  at  the  window,  as  if  the  snow  was  a  slight 
worth  mentioning.  "I  am  afraid,"  he  said, 
with  his  hand  on  the  table  looking  down  upon 
^et  rather  avoiding  her  steady,  half- wondering  look, 
lyou  are  too  little  self-conscious  to  have  observed 
—any  change  in  me." 

I  don't  know,"  she  said  faltering,  looking  up  at  him; 
Lnylhing  the  matter,    really?     I  have  thought 
ice— that  you  looked  a  little  disturbed." 
■shed  into  her  niind  that  there  might  be  some- 
_  "  1  the  family,  that  Bertie  might  have  been 
uit,  that  help  might  be  wanted  from  her  rich 
Oh,  poor  Mr.  Stanley!  if  his  handsome  stately 
bald  be  disturbed  by  such  a  trouble  as  thai? 
Vs  look  grew  very  kind,  very  sympathising  as 
I  lip  into  his  face. 
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"I  have  often,  I  am  sure,  looked  disturbed.  Kxtherine, 
it  is  not  a  small  matler  when  a  man  like  me  finds  hit 
position  changed  in  respect  lo — one  like  yourself— bj 
an  overmastering  sentiment  which  has  taken  poraessioo 
of  him  he  knows  not  how,  and  which  he  is  quite  unable 
to  restrain." 

"Rector!"  cried  Katherine  astonished,  looking  up  U 
him  with  even  more  feeling  than  bcibre.  "Mr.  SUnky! 
have  J  done  anything?" 

"That  shows,"  he  cried,  with  something  like  a  stamp 
of  his  foot  and  an  impatient  movement  of  his  hand, 
"how  much  1  have  to  contend  with.  You  think  ofmc 
as  nothing  but  your  clergyman — a — a  sort  of  pedagogue— 
and  your  thought  is  that  he  is  displeased — that  there  is 
something  he  is  going  to  find  fault  with " 

"No,"  she  said.      "You  are  too  kind  to  find  fauft; 

but 1  am  sure  I  never  neglect  anything  you  say  to 

me.  Tell  me  what  it  is — and  I — I  will  not  t^e  oBiMt 
1  will  do  my  very  best " 

"Oh,  how  hard  it  is  to  make  you  understand!   Vou 

put   me   on    a  pedestal — whereas  it  is  you   who 

Katherine!  do  you  know  that  you  are  not  a  little  girl 
any  longer,  but  a  woman,  and  a — most  attractive  on<J 
I  have  struggled  against  it,  knowing  that  was  not  llK 
light  in  which  I  can  have  appeared  to  you,  but  it's  W 
strong  for  me.  I  have  come  to  leli  you  of  a  feelinj 
which  has  existed  for  years  on  my  part — and  lo  ask 
you — if  there  is  any  possibility,  any  hope,  to  ask  you— 

many  me "     The  poor  rector!  his  voice  i\tooS 

away    in    his   throat.      He   put   one    knee  to  the 

id — not,  I  need  not  say,  with  any  prayerful  ioie"" 

put  himself  on  the  same  le) 
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iriih  his  hands  on  the  edge  of  her  table,  and  gazed  into 
her  face. 

••To What  did  you  say,  Mr.  Stanley?"  she 

asked,  with  horror  in  her  eyes. 

"Don'l  be  hasty,  for  the  sake  of  heaveni  Don't 
condemn  me  unheard.     1  know  all  the  disparities,   all 

the But,  Katherine,  my  love  for  you  is  more  than 

all  that.  1  have  been  trying  to  keep  it  down  for  years, 
I  said,  to  marry  me — to  marry  me,  my  dear  and 
only " 

"Do  you  mean  that  you  are  on  your  knees  to  me,  a 
jjrl  whom  you  have  catechised?"  cried  Kallierine  severely, 
holding  her  head  high. 

The  rector  stumbled  up  in  great  confusion  to  his 
feeL     "No.  I  did  not  mean  that,     I  was  not  kneeling 

lo  you,     I  was  only— Oh,  Katherine,  how  small  a 

detail  is  this!  God  knows  I  do  not  want  to  make  my- 
self absurd  in  your  eyes.  1  am  much  older  than  you 
are,      1   am — but   your  true  lover  notmlh standing — for 

years;  and  your  most  fond  and  faithful Katherine! 

if  you  will  be  my  wife " 

"And  the  mother  of  Charlotte  and  Bertie!"  said 
Katherine,  looking  ai  him  with  shining  eyes.  "Charlotte 
is  a  year  younger  than  I  am.  She  comes  between  Stella 
and  me;  and  Bertie  thinks  he  is  in  love  with  me  too. 
Is  il  thai  you  come  and  offer  to  a  girl,  Mr.  Stanley? 
Oh,  I  know.  Girls  who  are  governesses  and  poor  have 
it  offered  to  them  and  are  grateful.  But  I  am  as  well 
off  as  you  are.  And  do  you  think  it  likely  that  I  would 
want  lo  change  my  age  atid  be  my  own  mother  for  the 
sake  of — what?  Being  married?  I  don'l  want  to  be 
Oh,  Mr.  Stanley,  it  i^JdEc^^^ou  to  con^ 
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^fything — lo  diange  sU  our  ways  of  looking 
each  other — lo— — "     Katherioe  almost  bra 
into  a  torrent  of  angry  tears,  but  controlled  h 
wrath's  sake. 

The  rector  stood  before  her  with  his  head 
sorely  humiliated  a  man  as  ever  clergyman  < 
you  take  it  in  that  tight,  what  can  I  say?  I  h: 
you  would  not  take  it  in  that  hghL  I  am  m 
man.  I  have  not  been  accustomed  to — apol 
myself,"  he  said,  with  a  gleam  of  natural  self- 
He,  admired  of  ladies  for  miles  round — to  the  I 
so  to  speak — on  every  hand,  He  could  have 
things!  But  the  man  was  digJie;  he  was  no  traitor  »f 
ungrateful  for  kindness  shown  him.  "If  you  thint 
Katherine.  that  the  accident  of  my  family  and  of  a  v«T 
early  first  marriage  is  so  decisive,  lliere  is  perhaps  W 
thing  more  to  be  said.  But  many  men  only  begin  I* 
at  my  age;  and  I  think  it  is  ungenerous — to  Hirtw  ipj 
children  in  my  teeth— when  I  was  speaking  to  you— » 
things  so  different " 

"Oh,  Mr.  Stanley,"  cried  Katherine.  subdued,  "I  >* 
very,  very  sorry.  I  did  not  mean  to  thruw— anything  ^ 
your  teetli.  But  how  could  anyone  forget  Charlotte  »i"i 
Bertie  and  Evelyn  and  the  rest?  Do  you  call  them  J" 
accident — all  the  family?"  Katherine's  voice  rose  till  ^ 
was  almost  shrill  in  the  thought  of  this  injury  to  Ik' 
friends.  "But  I  only  think  of  you  as  their  father  iiuJ 
my  clergyman — and  always  very,  very  kind,"  she  said 

The  flowers  had  never  yet  got  up  mto  the  w»iff' 
She  had  thrown  them  down  again  into  the  basket  Tht 
empty  vase  stood  reproachfully  full  and  useless,  refiW- 
its  side  a  liny  sparkle  of  the  firelight;  and  ^ 
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tl  sitting  over  them,  and  the  man  standing  by  her, 
id  both  of  them  downcast  heads,  and  did  not  dare  to 
ok  at  each  other.  This  group  continued  for  a  mo- 
cnt,  and  then  he  moved  again  towards  the  window. 
h  has  begun  at  last,"  he  said  in  a  strange  changed 
me.    ''It  is  snowing  fast" 

And  the  rector  walked  home  in  a  blinding  downfall, 
nd  was  a  white  man,  snow-covered,  when  he  arrived  at 
MDe^  where  his  children  ran  out  to  meet  him,  exclaim- 
^1  it  his  beard  which  had  grown  white,  and  his  hair, 
rtiidi,  when  his  hat  was  taken  off,  exhibited  a  round  of 
utnral  colour  fringed  off  with  ends  of  snow.  The 
■niily  surrounded  him  with  chatterings  and  caresses, 
Xdliog  off  his  coat,  unwinding  his  scarf,  shaking  off  the 
■WW,  leading  him  into  the  warm  room  by  the  warm  fire, 
^^nuuDg  off  for  warm  shoes  and  everything  he  could 
••nt  An  accident!  The  accident  of  a  family!  He 
Hbmitted  with  a  great  effort  over  himself,  but  in  his 
^Cirt  he  would  have  liked  to  push  them  ofi^  the  whole 
1^  of  them,  into  the  snow. 
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1  perhaps  be  thought  very  unfeeling  of  Kathe- 
e  received  as  she  did  this  unlocked  for  elderly 
*A11  Sliplin,  it  is  true,  cou!d  have  lold  her  for 
e  time  past  that  the  Rector  was  in  love  with  her, 
*d  meant  to  make  her  an  offer,  and  Miss  Mildmay  be- 
Bted  that  she  had  been  aware  of  it  long  before  that. 
Ul  it  had  never  occurred  to  Katherine  that  the  father 
f"  CharloUe  and  Gerard  was  occupied  with  herself  in 
''y  way,  or  that  such  an  idea  could  enter  his  mind. 
^  had  heard  her  say  her  catechism  I  He  had  given 
*wk)tte  in  her  presence  the  little  sting  of  a  reproof 
"«t  making  a  noise,  and  oliier  domestic  sins  which 
■Khcrine  was  very  well  aware  she  was  intended  lo 
**re.  In  the  liourturs  which,  there  was  no  denying,  he 
W  lately  shed  about,  she  had  thought  of  nothing  but 
fcherly  inlenlion  to  console  her  in  her  changed  cir- 
[■nstanoes;  and  to  think  tliat  all  the  time  this  old 
jlidle-aged  man,  this  father  of  a  family,  had  il  in  his 
Sd  10  make  her  his  wife!  Katherine  let  Ler  (lowers 
■^Ming,  and  paced  up  and  down  the  rootn  titvous,, 


wneii  sne  gave  it  to  be  seen  1 
And  to  think  that  her  first  verit 
this — a  thing  that  filled  her  w 
did  the  man  suppose  for  a 
daughter's  fi"iend,  would  marry  1 
that  a  girl  would  do  anything  t 
did  they  think? 

Katherine  could  not  realise 
Rector  was  not  at  all  the  same 
her.     The  Rector  thought  him& 
and  so  he  was.     The  children  I 
was  accustomed  to  them,  and  d 
then,  think  them  a  great  burden 
ally  the  first  person  in  his  thouj 
was  a  very  personable  man,  that 
beautiful,  and  his  aspect  (in  the 
features  were  good,  his  height  w 
health  and  vigour.     Why  should 
body  to  marry  him?     The  idea 


*is  folly-five,  that  he  was  the  father  of  a  gir!  as  old  as 
htiself,  and  of  a  young  mart,  whom  she  liad  laughed  at, 
aieci,  bul  who  also  had  wished  to  make  !ove  to  her. 
Wh«  would  Gerard  say?  This  was  the  first  thing  that 
(dinged  Katherine's  mood,  that  made  her  laugh.  It 
brw^t  in  a  ludicrous  element.  What  Charlotte  would 
■y  Has  not  half  so  funny.  Charlotte  would  be  horrified, 
but  iie  would  probably  think  tliat  any  woman  might 
"■aicb  at  a  man  so  admired  as  her  father,  and  the  fear 
*(  being  put  out  of  her  place  would  occupy  her  and 
^en  her  under.-Canding.  But  the  thought  of  Gerard 
B»de  Kalherine  laugh  and  restored  her  equilibrium. 
■SftnigthcDcd  by  this  new  view  she  came  down  from  her 
Jifflwde  of  indignation  and  began  to  look  after  the 
,'ftitigi  ihe  had  to  do.  The  snow  went  on  falling  thickly, 
i  rtiite  moving  veil  across  every  one  of  the  windows; 
■K  great  flickering  (lakes  falling  now  quickly,  now  slowly, 
•od  everything  growing  whiter  and  whiter  against  the 
'™fleen  grey  of  the  sky.  This  whiteness  shut  in  the 
"Out,  encircling  it  as  with  a  flowing  mantle.  Nobody 
*Odd  oome  near  the  house  that  afternoon,  nobody  would 
Ote  out  that  could  help  it — not  even  the  midge  was 
Skdy  10  appear  along  the  while  path.  The  snow  made 
A  end  of  vbitors,  and  Kalherine  felt  herself  shut  up 
Irtthin  il,  condemned  not  lo  hear  any  voice  or  meet  with 
■y  incident  for  the  rest  of  the  day.  It  was  not  a  chect- 
I  Ig  sensation.  She  finished  her  letter  to  Stella,  and 
Pluted  and  wondered  whether  she  should  tell  her  what 
W  happened  i  but  ihe  fortunately  remembered  that  a 
%h  siaodard  of  honour  forbade  the  disclosure  of  secrets 
we  tliis,  which  were  the  secrets  of  others  as  well  as  her 
terself  condemned  from  that  high  emiueocc 


though  Katherine  ^ 
had  finished  her  lett 
finally  arranged  the: 
ago.     And  then  she 
the  window  watching 
to  see  nobody,  to  be 
There  was  a  new  nc 
which  was  alwa3rs  s 
even  a  novel  is  but 
you  have  been  so  sh 
as  Katherine  had  bee 
she  have  told  anyone 
herself,  "No,  certainly 
and  throbbing  all   ov 
to  keep  still,  I  cannot 
would  not  have  follows 
trayed  her  suitor's  se< 
mind.     But  I  am   sur 
sorry  had  she  done  s 
of  her  mouth. 

She  had  seated  he 


■mods  which  indicated  a.  visit  after  all.  Katlierine 
btened  eagerly,  then  subsided  as  the  footsteps  and 
pices  faded  again,  going  off  to  ihe  other  end  of  the 
HHiK. 

°Dt.  Burnet  to  see  papa,"  she  said  half  with  relief, 
KU  with  expectation.  She  had  no  desire  to  see 
Pr,  Bumct  She  could  not  certainly  to  him  breathe  the 
ftinot  sigh  of  a  revelation,  or  relieve  her  mind  by  the 
BWK.  distant  hint  of  anything  that  had  happened.  Still, 
B  *M  somebody.  It  was  rather  agreeable  to  give  him 
Itt-  The  bread  and  bntter  disappeared  so  quickly,  and 
it  bad  come  to  be  such  a  familiar  operation  to  watch 
ftote  strong  white  teeth  getting  through  it.  Certainly 
fi  bad  wonderful  teeth.  Katherine  gave  but  a  half 
■toilion  to  her  book,  listening  to  the  sounds  in  the 
WBe.  Her  father's  door  dosed,  he  had  gone  in,  and 
^  after  awhile  the  bell  rang  and  the  footsteps  bc- 
(Bfte  audible  once  more  in  Ihe  corridor.  She  closed 
m  book  upon  her  hand  wondering  if  he  would  come 

•••ay,  or He  was  coming  this  way!    She  pushed 

■Idnir  away  from  ihe  hearth,  feeling  that,  what  with 
it  past  excitement  and  the  glow  of  the  fire,  her  cheeks 
fde  ablaze. 

'  fiut  Dr.  Burnet  did  not  seem  to  see  this  when  he 
*«  in.  She  had  gone  to  the  window  by  that  lime  to 
W[  out  again  upon  the  falling  snow.  It  was  falling, 
jdling,  silent  and  white  and  soft,  in  large  flakes  like 
ottitts,  or  rather  like  while  swan's  down.  He  joined 
Kr  there  and  they  stood  looking  at  it  together,  and 
lying  to  cacii  other  how  it  seemed  to  close  round  the 
eu>e  (ind  wrap  everything  up  as  in  a  downy  mantle. 
tlOte  to  see  it,"  the  doctor  said,  "which  is  ^ 
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babyish,  I  know.     I  like  to  see  that  flutter  in  lie 
and  the  great  sofl  flakes  dilating  as  they  fall.    Bd| 
puts  a  great  stop  to  everything.      You  have  bad 

Wsitors,  I  suppose,  to-day?" 

"Oh,  yes,  before  it  came  on,"  said  Kathcrine; 
then  she  added  in  a  voice  which  she  felt  to  b 
even  while  she  spoke,  "The  Rector  was  here." 

That  was  all — not  another  word  did  she 
Dr.  Burnet  gave  her  a  quick  look,  and  he  knew  a 
as  the  reader  knows  what  had  happened.  The  R«w 
then,  had  struck  his  blow,  No  doubt  it  was  by  ii<fr 
berate  purpose  that  he  had  chosen  a  day  UueiUaiiil 
snow,  when  nobody  was  likely  to  interrupt  him.  Aui 
he  had  made  his  explanation  and  it  had  not  been  ^ 
received.  The  doctor  divined  all  this  and  his  blU' 
gave  a  jump  of  pleasure,  though  Kalherine  had  M* 
said  a  word,  and  indeed  had  not  looked  at  him,  liB 
stood  steadily  with  a  blank  countenance  in  which  tbot 
was  nothing  to  be  read,  gating  out  upon  Uie  snow.  Son* 
times  a  blank  countenance  displays  more  than  to 
frankest  speech. 

"He  is  a  handsome  man — for  his  time  of  life,"  Df' 
Burnet  said,  he  could  not  tell  why. 

"Yes?"  said  Katherine,  as  if  she  were  waiting  f* 
further  evidence;  and  then  she  added,  "It  is  dioU  i' 
think  of  that  as  being  a  quality  of  the  Rector — ^jiis' " 
you  would  say  it  of  a  boy," 

"Do  you  think  that  handsome  is  as  handsome  *» 
Miss  Katherine?    I  should    not   have  expected  ihit  a 
you.     I  always  thought  you  made  a  great  point  of  good 
looks." 
^^li  like  nice-looking  people,"  she  said,  and  ip  ^L 


f  herself  gave  a  glance  aside  at  the  doctor,  who  in 
^Ic  of  those  fine  teeth  and  very  good  eyes  and  other 
loints  of  advantage,  could  not  have  been  called  hand- 
(feDC  by  the  most  partial  of  friends. 

"You  are  looking  at  me,"  he  said  with  a  laugh, 
'md  the  reflection  is  obvious,  though  perhaps  il  is  only 
py  vanity  that  imagines  you  to  have  made  it,  I  am 
^  much  to  brag  of,  I  know  it.  I  am  very  'umble.  A 
jRaii  who  knows  he  is  good-looking  must  have  a  great 
lAnntage  in  life  to  begin  with.  It  must  give  him  so 
nch  more  confidence  wherever  he  makes  his  appear- 
■Ce — at  least  for  the  first  time." 
I  "Do  you  think  so?"  she  said,  "I  should  think  one 
JMilil  forget  it  so  quickly,  both  the  possessor  himself 
■nd  those  who  look  at  him.    If  people  are  nice  you  think 

■f  that  and  not  of  their  beauty,  unless " 

I  "Unless  what,  Miss  Katherine?  You  can't  think  how 
Ueresting  this  talk  is  to  me,  Teil  nie  something  on 
Miidi  an  ugly  man  can  rest  and  take  courage.  Vou  are 
sinking  of  John  Wilkes'  famous  saying  that  he  only 
Inued  half-an -hour's  start  of  the  handsomest  man " 

"Who  was  John  Wilkes?"  said  Katherine  with  the 
■Cfcnest  ignorance.  "I  suppose  one  of  the  men  one 
NiglU  10  know;  but  then  I  know  so  little.  After  a  year 
I"  the  Mutual  Improvement  Society -" 

"Don't  trouble  about  that,"  cried  the  doctor,  "but  my 
nuance  classes  are  really  of  the  greatest  use.  I  do 
Ope  you  will  attend  them.  Suppose  there  was  an  ac- 
ident  before  your  eyes^on  the  lawn  there,  and  nobody 
>^in  reach — what  should  you  do?" 

"Tremble  ail  over  and  be  of  use  to  nobody,"   Kathe- 
pid  with  a  shudder. 


IV 


ctuierine  with  a  laugl 
understood  that  every 
the  whole,   I  would  ra 
be  called  upon  to  renc 
all  steady  if  my  touch 

She  lifted  one  of  tl 
its  position  and  her  hai 
and  she,   not  thinking 
the  vase  in  a  hurry  wii 
her  face. 

"That's  not  natural, 
Dr.  Burnet  said. 

"The  outlook  is  not  ^ 
rine;  "one  does  not  co 
ment  at  Sliplin,  and  I  hi 
and  Mrs.  Shanks.  No, 
see  how  little  use  it  wo 
the  fire  and  have  some  1 

"I  must  not  give  my 
said.  "I  find  myself  g 
when  I  am  out  in  the  wi 
dog-cart  farin^r  ^u^  -  • 
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"Vou  should  give  them  nothing  but  nice  things,  then, 
hen  you  do  have  lea — as  now,"  said  Katherine. 

He  oune  after  her  to  where  llie  little  lea-table  shone 
ai  sparkled  in  the  firelight,  and  took  from  her  hand 
be  cup  of  tea  she  offered  him,  and  stood  with  his  back 
0  the  fire  holding  it  in  his  hand.  His  groom  was 
briving  his  dog-carl  round  and  round  ihe  snowy  path, 
tposang  the  window  from  time  to  lime,  a  dark  appari- 
fao  amid  the  falling  of  the  snow,  What  the  thougliis  of 
he  groom  might  be,  looking  in  through  the  great  win- 
faw  on  this  scene  of  comfort,  the  figure  of  Katherine  in 
Ifer  pretty  dress  and  colour  stooping  over  the  table,  and 
Bi  master  behind  standing  against  the  firelight  with  his 
m  of  tea,  nobody  asked.  Perhaps  he  was  making  little 
nnparisons  as  to  his  lot,  perhaps  only  thinking  of  the 
■lie  when  be  should  be  able  to  thrust  his  hands  into 
n  podiels  and  the  doctor  should  have  the  reins.  Yet 
9r.  Burnet  did  not  ignore  his  groom.  "There,"  he  said, 
%  fate  awaiting  me.  This  time  she  has  assumed  the 
Itaocent  form  of  John  Dobbs,  my  groom.  I  have  got 
pn  fnilcs  to  dri\'e,  there  and  back,  to  see  Mrs.  Crumples, 
rt»  could  do  perfectly  well  without  me,  and  then  to 
he  Chine  for  a  moment  to  ascertain  if  the  new  man 
hm  has  digested  his  early  dirmer,  and  then  to  Sleephill 
P  look  after  the  servants'  hall,  I  am  not  good  enough, 
ikcept  on  an  emergency,  for  the  family  or  I^dy  Jane." 

"i  would  not  go  more,  then,  if  it  is  only  for  the 
knanta,'  hall,"  cried  Katherine. 

"Why  not?"  he  said.  "I  consider  Mrs.  Cole,  the 
ttdt,  is  quite  as  valuable  a  member  of  society  as  Lady 
lUe.  The  world  would  not  come  to  an  end  if  Lady 
:  Kbsent  for  a  day,  or  laid  up,   but  it  woold 


very  nearly — at  Sleephlll— tf  anything  happened 

"You  said  you  were  'umbic,  Dr.  Burn«,  a 
not  believe  you,     I  see  tlial  you  are  really  so, 

"Ah,  there  I  disagree  with  you,"  he  said,  a> 
flush  on  his  face.  "1  am  'umble  about  my 
appearance,  but  I  only  don't  mind  with  Lady  Jane, 
thinks  of  me  merely  as  the  general  praaitioner 
Sliplin,  which  shows  she  doesn't  know  anything- 
am  more  than  a  general  practilioner.' 

"1  know,"  cried  Kalherine  quickly,  halfwillia 
ous  desire  not  to  leave  him  to  sing  b 
half   with   a   wondering   scorn  that   he   should 
worth  the  while;   "you  will  be  a  great  physician 
these  days." 

"  I  hope  so,"  he  said  quietly.  Then,  after  f ' 
"But  1  am  still  more  than  tliat;  at  least,  wlut 
seem  more  in  Lady  Jane's  eyes.  I  ani 
Miss  Katherine.  I  have  not  such  a  bad  little  estate 
me.  My  uncle  has  it  now,  but  Pm  the  man  iiitt  how 
and  a  family  a  good  deal  belter  known  than  tl»  Uffinp 
tons,  who  are  not  a  century  old."  He  said  this  Till' 
little  excitement,  and  a  flourish  in  his  hand  of  the  w- 
spoon  with  which  he  had  been  stirring  his  tea. 

John  Dobbs,  driving  past  the  window,  white  f-^ 
snow,  yet  loob'ng  like  a  huge  blackness  in  the  solidi^ 
of  the  group,  he  and  his  high  coat  and  his  big  hoot 
amid  the  falling  feathers,  caught  the  gesftire  afid  ■* 
dercd  within  hinaself  what  the  doctor  could  be  »l>»lfi 
while  Katherine,  looking  up  at  him  from  the  ieJ-uW6 
was  scarcely  less  surprised.     Why  shoulf 
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bis?  Why  at  all?  Why  now?  The  faint  wonder  in  her 
ook  made  Dr.  Burnet  blush. 

"What  a  fool  I  am!  As  if  you  cared  about  that," 
be  said  with  a  stamp  of  his  foot,  in  impatience  with  him- 
^  and  shame. 

"Oh,  yes,  I  care  about  it.  I  am  glad  to  hear  of  it 
Jat — Dr.  Burnet,  let  me  give  you  another  cup  of  tea." 

"But,"  he  said,  "you  think  what  have  I  to  do  with 
the  man's  antecedents?     You  see  I  want  you  to  know 

that  I  can  put  my  foot  forward  sometimes — like " 

k  paused  for  a  moment  and  laughed,  putting  down  his 
hastily.     "No  more!     No  more!     I  must  tear  my- 

from  this  enchanted  cliiT,  or  John  Dobbs  will  mistake 

window  fo^^  the  stable  door — like  my  elderly  friend, 
Katherine,"  he  said  over  his  shoulder  as  he  went 

I&C'^his  elderly  friend?  Who  was  his  elderly  friend, 
what  did  the  doctor  mean?  Katherine  watched 
the  window  while  Burnet  got  into  his  dog-cart  and 
away  *at  a  very  different  pace  from  that  of  his 
pDom.  She  could  not  see  this  from  her  window,  but 
■tenedHill  the  sounds  died  away,  looking  out  upon  the 
itoow.  What  a  fiascination  that  snow  had,  falling,  falling, 
titfaoat  any  dark  object  now  to  disturb  its  absolute  pos- 
of  the.  world!  Katherine  stood  for  a  long  time 
dng  befoK  she  went  back  to  her  novel,  which  was 
when  the  lamps  were  brought  in,  changing  the 
of  the  place.  Did  she  care  for  Dr.  Burnet's  re- 
or  divine  the  object  of  them?  In  the  first 
lioe  not  «t  all;  in  the  second,  I  doubt  whether  she  took 
pe  trouble  to  ask  herself  the  question. 


But  though  Dr.  Burnet 
position  at  Steephill,  and  cc 
physician  of  the  servants'  hal 
in   that  secondary  position, 
evening,  when  master  and  Y 
to  get  home  in  view  of  the 
was  already  very  deep,  an< 
which  made  it  dangerous, 
at  Steephill,  i.e.  without  an] 
the  sole  society  of  Sir  John, 
lively — bethought  herself  tlu 
the  doctor.     She  did  not  p 
than  a  cold,  but  then  a  cold 
as  all  the  world  knows.     It 
with  Dr.  Burnet  than  not  to  i 
to  speak  of  her  cold  rather 
Besides,  she  did  want  to  hear 
and  whether  Katherine  was 
chance  there  mierht  h^  fnr  Qt. 
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\'  u:.<.  peciple  do;  unless  ihey  want  it,  or  sorae- 
ii^  ui  iL,"  Ljie  doctor  said  as  he  made  out  his  pre- 
riptiou,  of  which  1  think  ran  iucr^e,  or  socDeliung  like 
was  the  chief  ingredient. 

"1  don't  know  what  I  should  want  in  it  or  with  it," 
id  Lady  Jane  with  a  touch  of  impatience.  And  then 
«  added,  modifying  her  tone,  "Teli  me  about  the 
tcdgolds,  Dr.  Burnet.  How  is  the  old  man?  Not  a 
tty  sausfeciory  patient,  I  should  think — so  fond  of  his 
tm  way;  especially  when  you  have  not  Stella  at  hand 
>  Vakx  him  amenable." 

J  "He  is  not  a  bad  patient,"  said  Dr.  BumeL  "He 
m  not  like  his  owu  way  better  ihaa  most  old  men. 
m  lUows  himself  to  be  taken  good  care  of  on  the 

fit." 

"Oh,  1  am  glad  to  hear  so  good  an  opinion  of  him. 
l,1bought  he  was  very  headstrong,  Now,  you  know,  1 
IWl  want  you  to  betray  your  patient's  secrets,  Dr. 
fcmcL" 

"Nc^"  he  said;  "and  it  wouldn't  matter,  1  fear,  if 
Mt  did,"  he  continued  after  a  pause;  "but  1  know  no 
totts  of  the  Tredgolds,  so  I  am  perfectly  safe — — " 

"That's  rather  rude,"  said  Lady  Jane,  "but  of  course 
t^thc  right  thing  to  say;  and  of  course  also  you  know 
I  *boat  Stella  and  her  elopement  and  the  dreadful 
EiqipoiiitmenL  1  confess,  for  ray  own  part,  I  did  not 
kqk  be  could  stand  out  against  her  for  a  day." 

"He  ts  a  man  who  knows  his  own  mind  very  dearly, 
^y  Jane-" 

"So  it  appears.  And  will  he  hold  out,  do  you  iliiuk, 
I  the  tetter  end?  Can  Katherbe  do  nothing?  Couldn't 
l|<kt  something  if  she  were  to  try?     I  mean  for  those 


**It  is  not  a  power  I  v 
Dr.  Burnet  said. 

"Oh,  you  are  too  scnip 
sider  how  poor  they  are,  do< 
they  have  next  to   nothing 
doubled  in  India,  but  beyon< 
Somers  living  on  his  pay!    / 
most  expensive  little  person, 
you  can  think  of,  and  never 
thing.     It  is  extremely  hard 
they  were  that  her  father — 
Dr.  Burnet,   U^t  Katherine 
chose." 

"Then  you  may  be  quite 
am  sure  she  will  choose — to 
let  alone  her  sister ** 

"Ah,  Dr.  Burnet,"  cried  L 
"it  is  so  difficult  to  tell  in  wl 
will  eet  in.     Nnw  tK«»ro  ;«•  ^-^ 


Dr.  Burnet  pretended  to  make  a  little  change  in  the 
Rscnption  he  had  been  writing.  His  head  was  bent 
VcT  the  writing-table,  which  was  an  advantage. 

"1  have  no  doiibt  half  of  Mr.  Tredgold's  fortune 
>OUld  be  very  nice  to  have,"  he  said,  "but  unfortunately 
Ui»  Katherine  is  not  married,  nor  do  I  know  who  ate 
ite  candidates  for  her  hand." 

"I  assure  you,"  said  1-ady  Jane,  "if  tliere  was  such 
^penon  I  should  take  care  to  do  everything  I  could  to 
fclher  his  views.  I  have  not  seen  much  of  Katherine 
Ntljr,  but  1  should  make  a  point  of  asking  her  and  him 
W  ma  here.  There  is  nothing  I  would  not  do  to  bring 
pch  a  thing  about,  and — and  secure  her  happiness,  you 
WW.  V'ou  will  scarcely  believe  it,  but  it  is  the  truth, 
Hn  Katherine  was  always  the  one  I  liked  best." 

What  a  delightful,  satisfactory,  successful  lie  one  can 
•Onetimes  tell  by  telling  the  inith.  Dr.  Burnet,  who 
w»wj  Katherine  Tredgold,  was  touched  by  this  last 
^Kecli — there  was  the  ring  of  sincerity  in  the  words; 
ted  though  Lady  Jane  had  not  in  the  least  the  welfare 
!lf  Katherine  in  her  head  at  this  moment,  still,  these 
kads  were  undoubtedly  true. 

He  sat  for  some  time  making  marks  with  the  pen 
>i  the  paper  before  him,  and  Lady  Jane  was  so  much 
Uocstcd  in  his  reply  that  she  did  not  press  for  it,  but 
■I  quite  itill,  letting  him  take  his  time. 

"Haii*e  you  any  idea,"  he  said,  making  as  though  he 
ftn  about  to  alter  the  prescription  for  the  third  time, 
'cn  what  ground  Mr,  Tredgold  rehised  Sir  Charles 
t  irbP  was  not  ineligible  as  miuriages  go?"     tta 
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extreme  coolness,  and  the  slight  respect  with  whidi 
Spoke  had  a  quite  subduing  influence  upon  ~ 
"Was  it — for  bis  private  characier,  perhapsr 

"Nothing  of  tlie  sort,"  cried  I-idy  Jane, 
kiiow  Charlie  Soniers  is  a  cousin  of  mine.  Dr.  Bi 

"That,"  said  ihe  doctor,  "though  an  ineslirasl 
vantage,  would  not  save  him  from  having  had— 
things  said  about  him.  Lady  Jane  " 

"No,"   she  said  with  a  laugh.     "I  acknowli 
Various  things  have  been  said  of  him.   The  teas 
was  simply  ludicrous.     1  don't  know  if  Charlie 
it — but  I  don't  think  he  was  clever  enough  to  im 
It  was  something  about  putting  money  down 
pound,   or  shilling  for  shilling,    or  some  aoa: 
that  he  would  give  Stella  to  nobody   that  couldn' 
that     On  tiie  face  of  it  that  is  folly,  you  know," 

"I  am   not  so  sure  that  it  is  folly,     I  have 
him  say  something  of  the  kiud;  meaning,  I  suppose, 
any  son-in-law  he  would  accept  would   have  to 
wealthy  as  himself." 

"But  that  is  absolute  madness.  Dr.  Bumcil 
heavens  I  who  tliat  was  as  rich  as  old  Tredgold 
desire  to  be  old  Tredgold's  son-in-law?  It  is  agains  ill 
reason.  A  man  might  forgive  to  the  girls  who  ns« 
nice  in  themselves  that  they  had  such  a  father;  bat  "W 

object  could  one  as  rich  as  himself Oh!  it  iiiW 

idiocy,  you  know." 

"Not  to  him;  and  he,  after  all,  is  the  peiwn  m* 

concerned,"   said  Dr.  Burnet,  with  his  head  cast  dW 

and  rather  a  dejected  look  about  him  aliqgeiher.    V* 

t -thought  was  not  cheerfiil  to  himadf 
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•ady  Jane,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  he  had  not  realised 
t  before. 

"Bui  it  cannot  be,"  she  cried,  "it  cannot  be;  it  is 
Wl  of  the  question.  Oh,  you  are  a  man  of  resource; 
TO  musl  find  out  some  way  to  baffle  this  old  cur- 
toodgeon.  There  must,  there  must,"  she  exclaimed, 
"be  some  way  out  of  it,  if  you  cate  to  try." 

"Trj-ing  will  not  invent  thousands  of  pounds,  alas! 
BW  can  the  man  who  has  the  greatest  fund  of  resource 
Dtn  DO  money  do  it  anyhow,"  said  Dr.  Burnet  scntenti- 
*sly.     "There  may  be  a  dodge " 

"That  is  what  1  meant.  There  must  be  a  dodge  to 
""-to  get  you  out  of  it,"  she  cried. 

■  "It  is  possible  that  the  man  whose  existence  you 
^*iiie  might  not  care  lo  gel  a  wife — if  she  would  have 
"HI  lo  begin  with — by  a  dodge,  Lady  Jane." 

"Oh,  rubbish!"  cried  the  great  lady,  "we  are  not  so 
Hgh-minded  as  all  that.  1  am  of  opinion  that  in  that 
**!  anything,  everything  can  be  done.     Charlie  Somets 

■  a  fool  and  Stella  anotlier;  but  to  a  sensible  pair  with 
•S  understanding  between  them  and  plenty  of  time  to 
^oA — and  an  old  siclc  man,"  Lady  Jane  laid  an  in- 
Wantary  emphasis  on  the  word  sick — then  stopped  and 
'•ddciied  visibly,  though  her  countenance  was  rather 
IfMther- beaten  and  did  not  easily  show. 

"A  sick  man — to  be  taken  advantage  of?  No,  I 
Biint  thai  would  scarcely  do,"  he  said.  "A  sensible 
Hair  irith  an  understanding,  indeed^but  then  the  under- 
iUnding — there's  the  difficulty." 

"No,"  cried  Lady  Jane,  anxiously  cordial  to  wipe 
Wiy  the  stain  of  her  unfortunate  suggestion.  "Not  at 
fl— the  most  natural  thing  in   the  world — where  vVieve 
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IS  Ecal  feeling.  Dr.  Burnet,  on  one  ^de,  an< 
sensitive  giri  on  the  other — " 

"A  lonely,  sensitive  girl,"  he  lepeated.  And  ito 
he  looked  vip  in  Lady  Jane's  face  with  a  short  Uu^— 
but  made  no  further  remark. 

Notwithstanding  the  safeguard  of  her  compkxi«l 
Lady  Jane  this  time  grew  very  red  indeed;  but  haiToj 
nothing  to  say  for  herself,  she  was  wise  and  maik  » 
attempt  to  say  it.  And  he  got  up,  havii^  oothiit 
further  to  add  by  any  possibility  to  his  prescriptj* 
and  put  it  into  her  hand. 

"I  must  make  haste  home,"  he  said,  "the  snow  ii 
very  blinding,  and  the  roads  by  this  time  will  be  scaraj 
disUngu  j  shable. " 

"I  am  sorry  to  have  kept  you  so  long — wlb  "J 
ridiculous  cold,  which  is  really  nothing.  But  Dr.  Bumft' 
she  said,  putting  her  hand  on  his  sleeve,  "you  will  it""' 
of  what  I  have  said.  Let  justice  be  done  to  those  |t« 
Somers.  Their  poverty  is  somethi:^  tragic  Thej  lu^ 
so  little  expectation  of  anything  of  the  kind." 

"It  is  most  unlikely  that  1  can  be  of  any  use  •" 
them,  Lady  Jane,"  he  said  a  little  stiffly,  as  he  wwptw 
her  outstretched  hand. 

Perhaps  Lady  Jane  had  more  respect  for  him  iJus 
ever  before.  She  !ield  his  prescription  in  her  hand  iS^ 
looked  at  it  for  a  moment. 

"I  think  ri!  take  it,"  she  said  to  herself  as  ifnukiit 
a  heroic  resolution.     She  had  really  a  little  cold. 

As  for  the  doctor,  he  climbed  up  into  his  dog'Ofl 
and  took  the  reins  from  the  benumlwd  hands  of  Jin 
who  was  one  mass  of  whiteness  now  instead  of  the  hlid 
form  sprinkled  ovev  wa'r  ftakes  of  white  ivhidi  hr  >ni 


ipeuvd  at  the  Cliff.  It  was  a  difficult  thing  to  drive 
MK  between  the  hedges,  which  were  no  longer  visible, 
id  with  the  big  snow-Hakes  melting  ioto  his  eyes  and 
tofasiiig  the  atmosphere,  and  he  had  no  tirae  to  think 
t  long  as  he  was  still  out  in  the  open  country,  without 
Ml  the  lights  of  Sliplin  to  guide  him.  It  was  very 
dM,  and  his  hands  soon  became  as  benumbed  as  Jim's, 
ilh  the  reiiiB  not  sensible  at  all  through  his  big  gloves 
»his  chilled  fingers. 

"I  think  we  should  turn  to  the  left,  here?"  he  said 
Bjim,  who  answered  "Yessir,"  with  his  teeth  chalter- 
Sg,  "or  do  you  think  it  should  perhaps  be  to  the 
ijitt?" 

Jim  said  "Yessir,"  again,  dull  to  all  proprieties. 

If  Jim  had  been  by  himself  he  would  probably  have 
ftK  to  sleep,  and  allowed  the  mare  to  find  her  own 
ny  borne,  which  very  likely  she  would  have  done;  but 
*  Buniet  could  not  trust  to  such  a  chance.  To  tliink 
■Udt  of  what  had  been  said  to  him  was  scarcely  pos- 
iblc  in  these  circumstances.  But  when  the  va^e  and 
mfiiscd  glimmer  of  the  Sliplin  lights  through  the  snow 
tt  his  mind  at  rest,  it  cannot  but  be  said  that  Dr. 
tenet  found  a  great  many  thoughts  waiting  to  seize 
bM  upon  him.  He  was  not  perhaps  surprised  that 
Idf  Jane  should  have  divined  his  secret  He  had  no 
mJcuIar  desire  lo  conceal  it,  and  though  he  did  not 
ccive  [^dy  Jane's  offer  with  enthusiasm,  he  cnuld  nut 
(  fee!  that  her  friendship  and  assistance  would  be  of 
Mt  use  to  him— in  fact,  if  not  with  Kathenne,  at  least 
Ji  other  things.  It  would  be  good  for  him  profcs- 
uily,  even  this  one  visit,  and  the  prescription  for 
not  for  Mrs.  Cole,  which  must  be  made  up 


found  no  impatien 
a  grateful  sense  of 
study   of  this   subj 
glanced   over    the 
tabulating   and    da 
scientific  facts.     Th 
man,   which  she  ha 
fully  uttered,  and  a 
mingled  wrath  and 
old  sick  man — as  be 
and  desirous  of  man 
at  which  Burnet  cou 
and  with  an  exclam 
tentions  of  Lady  Jai 
which  required  more 
Should  he  follow 
himself?     Should  he 
get  her  support,  and 
her  house  as  she  had 
there,  which  would  ] 
other  ways  as  well  as 
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>  dispose  of  Mr.  Tredgold's  fortunel  So  many  things 
Kic  taken  for  granled  in  this  ridiculous  hypothesis. 
talherine's  acceptance  and  consent  for  one  thing,  of 
•Wdi  he  was  not  at  all  sure.  She  had  evidently  sent 
pw  Rector  about  his  business,  which  made  him  glad, 
(*t  gave  him  a  little  thrill  of  anxiety  too,  for,  though  he 
■u  ten  years  younger  than  the  Rector,  and  had  no 
Smilj'  to  encumber  him,  yet  Mr.  Staoley.  on  the  other 
■nd,  was  a  handsome  man,  universally  pleasing,  and 
IWiaps  mote  desirable  in  respect  to  position  than  an 
IMinuy  country  practitioner — a  man  who  dared  not 
1(4  his  body,  at  least,  whatever  might  be  said  of  his 
^ti,  his  own;  and  who  had  as  yet  had  no  opportunity 
Bl  distinguishing  himself  If  she  repulsed  the  one  so 
(Bnniurily,  would  she  not  have  in  all  probability  the 
we  objections  to  the  other?  At  twenty-three  a  man 
pfliirty-five  is  slightly  elderly  as  well  as  one  of  fbrty- 

;  Supposing,  however,  that  Katherine  should  make  no 
M^ectioD,  which  was  a  very  strong  step  for  a  man  who 
Sd  Dot  in  the  least  believe  that  at  the  present  moment 
I6e  had  wen  thought  of  him  in  that  light— there  was 
kr  father  to  be  taken  into  account.  He  had  heard  Mr. 
3ndgold  say  that  about  the  thousand  for  thousand  told 
tn  on  the  table,  and  he  had  heard  it  from  the  two 
llEca  of  the  midge;  but  without,  perhaps,  paying  much 
ItDtion  or  putting  any  great  faith  in  iL  How  could 
[  table  thousand  for  thousand  against  Mr.  Tredgold? 
he  idea  was  ridiculous.  He  had  the  reversion  of  that 
lie;  but  ancient,  estate  in  the  North,  of  which  he  had 
Xn  at  such  pains  to  inform  Katherine;  and  he  had  a 
from  his  mollier;  and  his  practice,  whvch 


I 
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wa&  a  good  enough  practice,  but  not  likely 
thousands  for  some  time  at  least  to  come.  He  had 
there  might  be  a  dodge — and,  as  a  matter  of  fjut, 
had  blown  across  his  mind  a  su^eslion  of  a  dodg^ 
he  might  perhaps  persuade  his  uncle  to  "table' 
value  of  Bunhope  on  his  side.  But  what  was  the 
of  Bunhope  to  the  millions  of  old  Tredgold?  He  t 
perhaps,  say  that  he  wanted  nothing  more  with  KatI 
than  the  equivalent  of  what  he  brought;  but  he  dffl 
whether  the  old  man  would  accept  that  compH 
And  certainly,  if  he  did  so,  there  could  be  no  qa 
of  doing  justice  to  Stella  out  of  the  small 
would  have  of  her  father's  fortune.  No;  he  (ell 
Mr.  Tredgold  would  exaa  the  entire  pound  of 
and  DO  less;  that  he  would  no  more  reduce  his  dai]| 
inheritance  than  her  husband's  fortune,  and  thl 
dodge  would  blind  the  eyes  of  the  acute,  busiiN 
old  man. 

This   was   rather  a  despairing   point   of  view, 
which  Dr.  Burnet  tried  to  escape  by  thinking  of  I 
rine  herself,  and  what  might  happen  could  he  pes 
her  to  fall  in  love  with  him.     That  would  make  I 
thing  so  much  more    agreeable;   but    would  it  ml 
easier?     Alas!  falling  in  love  on  Stella's  part  hftd 
no  good  to  Somers;  and  Stella,  though  now  cast 
baiiished,  had  possessed  a  far  greater  influence » 
fathei-  than  Katherine  had  ever  had.     Dr.  Bun 
by  no  means  destitute  of  sentiment  in    respca 
Indeed,  it  is  very  probable  that  had  Katherine  hi 
fortune    at   ail    he   would   still  have  wished,    and 
earlier  more  decisive  steps,  to  make  her  aware  t 
wished  to  secure  her  for  his  wife;  but  the  mere  ex 
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rf  a  great  fortune  changes  the  equilibrium  of  cverytiimg. 
hnd  as  it  was  there.  Dr.  Burnet  felt  that  to  lose  it,  if 
there  was  any  possible  way  of  securing  it,  would  be  a 
gtui  mistake.  He  was  the  old  man's  doctor,  who  ought 
to  be  grateful  to  him  for  promoting  his  comfort  and 
keeping  him  alive;  and  he  was  Katherine's  lover,  and 
Ihe  best  if  not  the  only  one  there  was.  And  he  had 
fee  access  to  the  house  at  all  seasons,  and  a  comforl- 
lUe  standing  in  the  drawing-room  as  well  as  in  tlie 
Buier's  apartment.  Surely  something  must  be  made 
of  these  advantages  by  a  man  with  his  eyes  open, 
fcglerting  no  opportunity.  And,  on  the  other  hand, 
fee  was  always  the  chance  that  old  Tredgold  might 
we,  ihus  simplilying  matters.  The  doctor's  final  decision 
*»!  that  he  would  do  nothing  for  the  moment,  but  wail 
Wd  follow  the  leading  of  circimistances;  always  keeping 
^  his  watch  over  Katherine,  and  endeavouring  to  draw 
w  bteresl,  perhaps  in  time  her  affections,  towards 
•liinjelf — while,  on  the  other  hand,  it  would  commit  him 
to  Bothing  to  accept  Lady  Jane's  help,  assuring  her  that 
"-in  the  case  which  he  fell  to  be  so  unlikely  of  ever 
Wing  any  power  in  the  matter — he  would  certainly  do 
"IjiBtice  lo  Stella"  as  far  as  lay  in  his  power. 

When  he  had  got  lo  this  conclusion  the  bell  rang 
ttirply,  and,  a]asl  Dr.  Burnet,  who  had  calculated  on 
Sding  to  bed  for  once  in  comfort  and  iiuiei,  had  to  face 
the  ninuy  world  again  and  go  out  into  the  snow. 


CHAPTER    IIL 

Katherike's  life  at  Sliplin  was  in  no  small 

affected  by  the  result  of  the  Rector's  unfortuiwW 

How  its  termination  became  known  nobody  could 

No  one  ventured  to  say  "She  told  me  herself."  stilll 

"He  told  me."    Vet  everybody  knew.    Tlicrewecei 

who  had  upheld  that  the  Rector  had  too  much 

for  himself  ever  to  put  himself  in  iJie  position  c. 

rejected    by   old  Tredgold's   daughter;    but   even 

I  had  to  acknowledge  that  this  overturn  of  ever 
seemly  and  correct  had  really  happened.  It  was  di" 
perhaps,  from  Mr.  Stanley's  look,  who  went  about  ih 
parish  with  his  head  held  very  high,  and  an  air  of* 
jury  which  nobody  had  remarked  in  him  before.  Fail 
was  not  only  that  he  had  been  refused.  Thai  is  • 
privilege  which  no  law  or  authority  can  take  from  a  ft* 
born  English  girl,  and  far  would  il  have  been  frnm  te 
Rector's  mind  to  deny  to  Katherine  this  right;  bul  * 
was  the  manner  in  which  it  had  been  exercised  whioi 
gave  him  so  deep  a  wound.  It  was  not  as  llie  liiW 
of  Charlotte  and  Evelyn  that  Mr,  Stanley  had  been  is 
the  habit  of  regarding  himself,  nor  that  he  had  bw 
regarded.  His  own  individuality  was  too  remark^ 
and  too  attractive,  he  felt  with  all  modesty,  to  lay  to" 
under  such  a  risk;  and  yel  here  was  a  young  womb 
in  his  own  parish,  in  his  own  immediate  drdc;  rio 
regarded  him  ftom  \.\\a.\  ^omt,  of  view,   and  who 
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[Me  his  proposal  as  ridiculous  and  sotnethiug  like  an 
uuh  to  her  youth.  Had  she  said  prettily  that  she  did 
Ol  leel  herself  good  enough  for  such  a  position,  that 
fcke  was  not  worthy^but  that  she  was  aware  of  tl>e 
1^  compliment  he  had  paid  her,  and  never  would 
a«gn  it — which  was  the  thing  that  any  woman  with  a 
lue  sense  of  fitness  would  have  said,  he  might  have 
|Bipren  her.  But  Katlierine's  outburst  of  indignation, 
Jw  ingcr  to  have  been  asked  lo  be  the  stepmother  of 
piariolle  and  Evelyn  her  playfellows,  her  complete  want 
■€  gratitude  or  of  any  sense  of  the  honour  done  her, 
•id  inflicled  a  deep  blow  upon  ihe  Rector.  Thai  he 
Amid  be  scorned  as  a  lover  seemed  lo  him  impossible, 
Hbtt  a  woman  should  be  so  insensible  to  every  fact  of 
Rfc.  He  did  not  get  over  it  for  a  long  time,  nor  am 
'tax  that  he  ever  did  get  over  il;  not  the  disappoint- 
ffttti,  which  he  bore  like  a  man,  but  the  sense  of  being 
kofned.  So  long  as  he  lived  he  never  forgave  Kathe- 
Kne  that  insult  to  his  dearest  feehngs. 

And  thus  Katherine's  small  diversions  were  driven 
bA  into  a  still  narrower  circle.  She  could  not  go  to 
fce  Rectory,  where  the  girls  were  divided  between  grali- 
klde  to  her  for  not  having  turned  their  life  upside  do\ 
M)  wrath  against  her  for  not  having  appreciated  papa; 
lor  amid  she  go  where  she  was  sure  to  meet  him,  and 
A  citch  his  look  of  offended  pride  and  wounded  dignity. 
[  made  her  way  very  hard  for  her  to  have  to  think  and 
nsider,  and  even  make  furtive  enquiries  whether  the 
tanley^  would  be  there  before  going  to  the  mildest  tea 
■rty.  Wlicn  Mrs.  Shanks  invited  her  to  meet  Miss 
EUmay,  she  was  indeed  safe.  Yet  even  tJtere  Mr. 
come  in  to  pay  these  ladies   a  call,   or 
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Charlotte  appear  with  her  portfolio  of  drawings,  « '■* 
lyn  fly  in  for  a  toomcDt  on  her  way  to  the  post  =1 
went  even  to  that  very  mild  ctitcrtainmeiit  wilh  x  qw 
of  anxiety.  The  great  snowstorm  was  over  whid li 
stopped  everything,  obliterating  all  the  roads,  and  t" 
ing  the  doctor's  dog-cart  and  the  butcher's  and  bih 
carts  tlie  only  vehicles  visible  about  the  ccnintry— •* 
lay  in  one  great  white  sheet,  the  brilliancy  of  «i) 
made  the  sea  look  muddy  where  it  came  up  with  ai 
colour  upon  the  beach.  Everything,  indeed,  looked  4 
in  comparison  with  that  dazzling  cloak  of  snow,  unti 
miserable  human  usage  the  daizling  white  changed  i 
that  most  squalid  o(  all  squalid  things,  the  remnint 
a  snowstorm  in  England,  drabbled  by  all  kinds  o 
pings,  powdered  wilh  dust  of  smoke  and  coal,  dim 
into  the  chillest  and  most  dreadful  of  mud.  The  ia 
had  passed  thi'ough  that  horrible  phase  after  i  b 
delicious  ecstasy  of  skating,  from  which  poor  Raiht 
was  shut  out  by  the  same  reasons  already  given, 
now  had  emerged  green  and  fresh,  though  cold,  i ' 
sense  of  thankfulness  which  the  fields  seemed  10 
and  the  birds  proclaimed  belter  and  more  thanthel 
of  the  human  inhabitants  could  do. 

The  terrace  gardens  of  Mrs.  Shanks  and  Miss  1 
may  shone  with  Uiis  refreshed  and  brightened  f 
ncss,  and  the  prospect  from  under  the  verandah  of 
little  houses  was  restored  to  its  natural  colour.  The 
became  once  more  the  highest  light  in  t 
the  fiirther  clifis  were  brown,  the  trees  showed  i : 
bloom  of  pushing  buds  and  rising  sap,  and  gitnve 
the  light  of  the  afternoon  sun  near  its  setting. 
Stiaoks'  little  drawing  room  was  a  good  (je^  c 


Eltle  verandah,  but  when  the  western  sun  shone 

1  was  doing,  the  shade  of  the  JitlJe  green  roof 

I  advantage  even  in  winter;   and  it  was  so  mild 

!  snow  tfiat  the  window  was  open,  and  a  thrush 

feighboaring  shrubbery  had  begun  to  perform  a 

|i  among  the  bushes,    exactly,   as  Mrs.  Shanks  said, 

Dte  a  fine  singer  invited  for  the  entertainment  of  the 

Vols. 

"It  isnt  often  you  hear  a  roulade  like  that,"  she  said. 
Ilconsider  Miss  Sherlock  was  nothing  to  it."  Miss  Sher- 
l>d  was  a  professional  lady  who  had  been  paying  a 
IJRt  in  Sliplin,  and  who  at  afternoon  teas  and  evening 
Unie^  being  very  kind  and  ready  lo  "oblige,"  had 
ntned  the  season  into  a  musical  one,  and  provided  for 
te  people  who  were  so  kind  as  to  invite  her,  an  enter- 
liaiDent  almost  as  cheap  as  that  of  the  thrush  in  Major 
bogood's  shrubbery. 

"I  hope  the  poor  thing  has  some  crumbs,"  said  Miss 
Sdnuiy.  "1  always  took  great  pains  to  see  that  there 
H  plenty  of  bread  well  peppered  put  out  for  them 
HD^  the  snow." 

"Was  Miss  Sherlock  so  very  good?"  said  Katherine. 
I  was  unfortunate,  I  never  heard  her,  even  at  her  con- 
Si.     Oh,  yes,  I  had  tickets — but  I  did  not  go." 

"That  is  just  what  we  want  to  talk  to  you  about, 

y  dear  Katherine.    Fancy  a  great  singer  in  Sliplin,  and 

*  our  DOt  represented,  not  a  soul  there.    Oh,  if  poor 

If  Stella  had  but  been  here,  she  would  not  have  stayed 

It  there  was  anything  to  see  or  hear." 

I  am  a  poor  creature    in   comparison,"  said 

"but  you  know  it  isn't  nice  to  go  to  such 
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"If  there  was  any  need  to  go  alone!  You  kmniB 
would  have  called  for  you  in  the  midge  3ay  time;  I 
that's  ridiculous  for  you  witli  all  your  carriages^  it  w 
have  been  more  appropriate  for  you  to  call  for  ii 
other  time,  Katherine,  my  dear " 

"Oh.  I  know  how  kind  you  are;  it  was  Dot  pro 
for  want  of  someone  to  go  with." 

"Jane  Shanks."  said  Miss  Mildmay,  "what  i: 
of  pretences  between  us  who  have  known  the  duld| 
her  life?     It  is  very  well  understood  in  Sliplin,  I 
rine,  that  there  must  be  some  motive  in  your  sedtii 
You  have  some  reason,  you  cannot  conceal  i 
who  know  you,  for  shutting  yourself  up  as  you  do," 

"What  reason?  Is  it  not  a  good  enough  i 
that  I  am  alone  now,  and  that  to  be  reminded  ot  i| 
every  moment  is — oh,  it  is  hard,"  said  Katherine,  t 
coming  into  her  eyes.     "It  is  almost  more  than  [] 

"Dear  child!"  Mrs.  Shanks  said,  patting  her  li 
which  rested  on  the  table.  "We  shouldn't  worryfl 
with  questions,  should  we?"  Dut  there  was  uo  c 
tion  in  her  tone,  and  Katherine,  though  her  self-pityl 
quite  strong  enough  lo  bring  that  harmless  w 
eyes,  was  quite  aware  not  only  tliat  she  did  not  si 
herself  because  of  Stella,  but  also  that  her  Ihcnds  ^ 
not  in  the  least  deceived. 

"I  ask  no  questions,"  said  Miss  Mildmay,  "I  bai 
have  a  head  on  my  shoulders  and  a  couple  of  eya 
it     I  don't  require  tntonnation  from  Katherine! 
I've  got  to   say  is   that  she  mustn't  do  iL     Most  pri** 
think  very  little  of  refusing  a  man;  sometimes  (hey  o«- 
good  friends,  sometimes  they  don't     Wbea  iBtf 


tiks  it  shovs  he  was  much  in  earnest,  and  is  really  a 
Qmpliment.  But  to  stay  at  home  morning  and  ntght 
Wcujse  there  is  a  man  in  the  town  who  is  fiirious  with 
Wo  for  not  marrying  him;  why,  that's  a  thing  that  is  not 
»be  allowed  to  go  on,  not  for  a  day— ^" 

"Nobody  has  any  right  to  say  that  there  is  any  man 

!  "Oh,  don'i  redden  up,  Katherine,  and  flash  your 
ItjB  at  me!  1  have  known  you  since  you  were  thai 
WkIii  and  I  don't  care  a  brass  button  what  you  say. 
Q)  you  think  1  don't  know  all  about  you,  my  dear? 
Po  you  think  that  there's  a  thing  in  SlipUn  which  I 
4Wt  know  or  Jane  Shanks  doesn't  know?  Bless  us, 
Mo  is  the  good  of  us,  two  old  cats,  as  1  know  you  call 

"Miss  Miidmay!"  cried  Katiierine;  but  as  it  was  per- 
fcoly  true,  she  stopped  there  and  had  not  another  word 
■Buy. 

"Ves,  that's  my  name,  and  her  name  is  Mis.  Shanks; 
1*0  Ihat  makes  no  difference.  We  are  the  two  old  cats, 
t  haw  no  doubt  it  was  to  Stella  we  owed  the  title,  and 
I  dcnl  bear  her  any  malice  nor  you  either.  Neither 
Ifia  Jane  Shanks.  We  like  you,  on  the  contrary,  my 
Itir;  but  if  you  think  you  can  throw  dust  in  our  eyes- — — 
Wiy,  (here  is  the  Reaor's  voice  through  the  partition 
IdciDj  for  me." 

"Oh."  said  Katherine,  "I  must  go,  really  I  must  go; 
fe  is  the  time  when  papa  likes  me  lo  go  to  him.  I 
taw  stayed  too  long,  I  really,  really  must  go  now " 

"Sit  down,  sit  down,  dear.  It  is  only  her  fun.  There 
*  nobody  speaking  through  the  partition.     The  ideal 
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Sliptin  houses  are  nol  very  well  built,  but  I  hopt  ^^ 
we  better  than  that" 

"I  must   have  been  mistaken,"  said  Miss  Mill 
grimly.    "I  believe  after  all  it  is  only  Jane  Shanks' bH 
he  has  a  veiy  gniff  manly  voice,  though  he  is  smi 
little  thing,  and  a  man's  voice  is  such  a  ranty  in  it' 
parts  that  he  deceives  me.     Well.  Kalhcnne.  iht " 
old  cats  hear  everything.     If  it  does  not  cfmie 
comes  to  ier.     My  eyes  are  the  sharpest.  1  think,  t 
she  hears  the  best.     You  can't  take  us  in.    We  W 
pretty  well  all  thai  has  happened  to  yoii,  though  f 
have  been  so  very  quiet  about  it    There  was  thai  JW 
dty  man  whom  you  wouldn't  have,  and  I  appland! 
for  it     But  he'll  make  a  match  with  somebody  of 
more  consecjuence  than  you.     And  then  there  is  C 
Mr.  Stanley.     The  Stanleys  are  as  thankful  to  y« 
they  can  be,  and  well  they  may.     Why,  ii  would  iU 
turned   the   whole   place  upside  down.     A  young 
rich  wife  at  the  Rectory  and  the  poor  girls  turned  i 
of  doors.    It  just  shows  how  little  religion  does  fa 
people," 

"Oh,  stop!  slop!"  cried  Mt^  Shanks.  "Whalb 
his  religion  to  do  with  it?  It's  not  against  any  W 
religion  to  fall  in  love  with  a  nice  giri." 

"Please  don't  say  any  more  on  this  subject."  0 
Katherine;  "if  you  think  it's  a  compliment  to  me  (ft 
fallen  in  love  with— by  an  old  gentleman!— —  F 
never  said  a  word  about  the  Rector.  It  is  aQ  a 
your  mistakes.  Vou  do  make  mistakes  sometimes, 
Mildmay.  You  took  little  Bobby's  voice  (or — a  d 
man's."  It  gave  more  form  to  the  comparisoo  » s 
■Kiergymm  than  merely  a  man. 
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"So  I  did,"  said  Miss  Mildmay,  "that  will  always  be 
inembered  against  me;  but  you  are  not  going  to  escape, 
Bthcnne  Tredgold,  in  that  way.  I  shall  go  to  your 
Ihci.  if  you  don't  mind,  and  tell  him  everything,  and 
l«  you  are  shutting  yourself  up  and  seeing  nobody, 
Mause  of — —  Well,  if  it  is  not  because  of  that,  what 
I  it?  It  ifi  not  becoming,  it  is  scarcely  decent  that  a 
■1  of  your  age  should  live  so  much  alone," 

"Please  let  me  go,  Mrs,  Shanks,"  said  Katherine, 
Why  should  you  upbraid  me?  I  do  the  best  I  can;  it 
f  DM  my  fault  if  there  is  nobody  lo  stand  bj-  me." 

"We  shall  all  stand  by  you,  my  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Shanks, 
oUcnnDg  her  to  the  door,  "and  Ruth  Mildmay  is  never 
0  cross  as  she  seems.  We  will  stand  by  you,  b  the 
nidge  or  otherwise,  wherever  you  want  to  go.  At  all 
falei  you  may  be  sure  of  us.  Katherine,  either  Ruth 
iCldmay  or  me." 

'  Bui  when  the  door  was  dosed  upon  Katherine  Mrs. 
Shinks  rushed  back  lo  the  little  drawing-room,  now  just 
Wing  inlo  greyness,  the  last  ray  of  the  sunset  gone. 
"You  see,"  she  cried,  "it's  all  right.  I  to " 

But  she  was  forestalled  with  a  louder  "I  told  you 
•b!"  from  Miss  Mildmay;  "didn't  I  always  say  it?"  that 
Wf  concluded  triumphantly.  Mrs.  Shanks  might  begin 
Ihe  first,  but  it  was  always  her  friend  who  secured  the 
fal  word, 

Katherine  walked  out  into  the  still  evening  air,  a 
lltic  irriiated,  a  little  disgusted,  and  a  little  amused  by 
he  offer  of  these  two  chaperons  and  the  midge  to  lake 
er  about.  She  had  lo  walk  through  ihe  High  Street  of 
^ia,  and  everybody  was  out  at  t]l.^l  how.  She  passed 
JUkMe  Stanley  with  her  portfolio  under  her  arm,  wfao 
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would  probably  have  nished  to  her  and 
glance  at  the  sketches  even  in  the  open  road,  or 
Katherine  should  go  in  n-ith  her  to  the  staliono' 
examine  them  at  her  ease  on  the  ooimtet;  but 
passed  now  with  an  awkward  bow,  having  half  en 
t!ie  road  to  get  out  of  her  way,  yet  sending  x  H 
smile  nevertheless  across  what  she  herself  would 
called  the  middle  distance.  "Now  what  have  I  da 
Charlotte?"  Katherine  said  to  herself.  If  there  va 
one  who  ought  to  applaud  her.  who  ought  to  be 
ful  to  her,  it  was  the  Rector's  daughters.  She  wi 
with  a  son  of  rueful  sraile  on  her  lips,  and  cai 
without  observing  it  lo  the  big  old  landau,  in  whit 
seated  Lady  Jane.  Katherine  was  hurrying  past ' 
bow,  when  she  was  suddenly  greeted  from  that 
pected  quarter  with  a  cry  of  "Katherine!  where  a 
going  so  fast?"  which  brought  her  reluctantly  back 

"My  dear  Katherine!  what  a  long  time  it  is 
have  met,"  said  Lady  Jane. 

"Yes,"  said  Katherine  sedately.  "That  is  very 
it  is  a  long  time." 

"You  mean  to  say  it  is  my  fault  by  that  tonci 
dear,  you  have  more  horses  and  carriages,  and  1 
deal  more  time  and  youth  and  all  that  than  L 
didn't  you  come  to  see  me?  If  you  thought  1  WM 
or  neglectful,  why  didn't  you  come  and  tell  me  I 
should  have  thought  that  was  the  right  tiling  to  d 

"I  should  not  have  thought  it  becoming," 
Katherine,  astonished  by  this  accost,  "from  me  I 
I  am  the  youngest  and  far  the  humblest " 

"Oh,  fiddlesticks!"   cried  the  eider  lady, 
tnie    humility,   that's   pride,    my    dear.      I    was 


[  though  poor  dear  Stella  always  put  herself 
ront,  you  know  it  was  you  I  liked  best,  Kather 
U,  when  will  you  come,  now?  Come  and  spend  a 
■  or  two,  which  will  be  extremely  dull,  for  we're  all 
w;  but  you  can  tell  me  of  Stella,  as  well  as  your 
I  little  affairs." 

"I  don't  know  that  I  can  leave  papa,"  Kalherine 
1,  with  3  liitle  remnant  of  that  primness  which  had 
n  her  distinction  in  Captain  Scott's  eyes. 
"Nonsense!  He  will  spare  you  to  me,"  said  Lady 
e  with  calm  certainty.  "Let  me  see,  what  day  "is 
^  Tuesday?  Then  I  will  come  for  you  on  Saturday. 
I  can  send  over  that  famous  little  brougham  with 
r  maid  and  your  things,  and  keep  it  if  you  like,  for 
have  scarcely  anything  but  dog-carts,  except  this 
ret  Saturday;  and  don't  show  bad  breeding  by 
EJDg  any  fuss  about  it,"  Lady  Jane  said. 
Katherine  felt  that  the  great  lady  was  right,  it  would 
t  been  bad  breeding;  and  then  her  heart  rose  a  little 
^ite  of  herself  at  the  thought  of  the  large  dull  rooms 
Steephill  in  which  there  was  no  gilding,  nor  any 
mpt  to  look  finer  than  the  most  solid  needs  of  life 
unded,  and  where  Lady  Jane  conducted  the  affairs 
life  frith  a  much  higher  hand  than  any  of  the  Sliplin 
ies.  After  being  so  long  shut  up  in  Sliplin,  and  now 
lly  out  of  favour  in  it,  the  ways  of  Lady  Jane  seemed 
^,  the  life  more  easy  and  less  self-conscious,  and 
consented  with  a  little  rising  of  her  heart.  She  was 
ittle  surprised  that  Lady  Jane,  with  her  large  voice, 
old  have  shouted  a  cordial  greeting  to  the  doctor 
^  Jttsscd  in  his  dog-cart.  "I  am  going  to  write  to 
"^B  cried,  nodding  her  head  at  him;  but  no  do^\A 
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The  doctor  had  ma 
feature  in  Katherine's  life 
After  the  great  snowston 
events  were  dated  for  '. 
which  was  ahnost  ooindd 
Rector;  he  had  become 
Mr.  Tiedgold  and  consa 
TVedgold's  lonely  daughti 
all  the  atmospheric  influ 
stood  to  reason  that  an  a 
old  man  wanted  more  Ic 
was  equally  dear  that  a 
out  of  patience  with  life^  ' 
self  up  and  retire  from 
kind,  would  also  be  mud 

into    h#*r     fAryB^A-t**^    ,«^-U 


!i  and  the  bread  and  butter  which  she  never 
fher  mind,  was  now  amusing,  not  painful;  she 
n  him  so  often  making  short  work  of  the  little 
cs  provided  for  her  own  enteiiainment.  And 
her  all  thai  was  going  on,  and  gave  her  pieces 
c  which  his  prolession  warranted.  He  got  to 
ore  of  her  tastes,  and  she  more  of  his  in  this 
in  perhaps  was  the  case  with  any  two  young 
b  the  entire  island,  and  this  in  the  most  simple, 
Utural  way.  If  there  began  to  get  a  whisper 
r  of  Dr.  Burnet's  devotion  to  his  patient  on 
s  possible  consequences,  that  was  chiefly 
;  doctor's  inclinations  had  been  suspected 
|l'«n  observant  public   And  indeed  the  episode 

r  had  afforded  it  too  much  enterti 
e  mind  of  Sliplin  free  for  further  remark 
to  Katherine  and  her  proceedings.  And 
I's  asthma  accounted  for  everything  in  t 
iqucnt  visits  to  the  Cliff.  All  the  same,  it 
Je  that  there  should  not  be  a  degree  of  pleasant 
and  much  self- revelation  on  both  sides  during 
If  hours,  when,  wrapped  in  warmth  and  comfort 
»t  society,  Dr.  fiurnet  saw  his  dog-cart  pro- 
g  outside  in  the  snow  or  during  the  deeper 
of  the  thaw,  with  the  contrast  which  eniianccs 
pleasure.  He  became  himself  more  and  more 
d  in  Katherine,  his  feelings  towards  her  being 
luine,  though  perhaps  enlivened  by  her  prospects 
And  if  there  had  not  been  thai  vague 
in  Katherine's  mind  concerning  James 
Pthe  recollection  not  so  much  of  him  as  of 
\  many  times  she  had  thought  of  him,  I  think 
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it  very  probable  indeed  that  she  would  have  iillov 
love  with  the  doctor;  indeed,  there  were  momemsril 
his  im^e   pnshed  Stanford  very  dose,   aJmosi  Mil 
that  niisiy  hero  give  way.     He  was  a  very  misty  M 
a  shadow,    an    outline,    indefinite,    never    having  p 
rauch    revelation  of  himself;   and  Dr.  Bumet  wjs  « 
definite,  as  dear  as  daylight,  and  in  many  rcsptcu 
satisfactory.     It  would  have  been  very  natttral  it " 
that  the  one  should  have  effaced  the  other. 
Dr.  Bumet  did  not  know  anything  of  Jar 
He  thought  of  Katherine  as  a  little  shy, 
perhaps  from  the  persistent  shade  into  which  she! 
been  cast  by  her  sister,  unsusceptible  as  people  sa;i 
he   did  not  at  all   despair  of  moving  her  out  d ' 
calm.     He  had  thought  indeed  that  there  were  ir 
tions  of  the  internal  frost  yielding,  before  his  ii 
with  Lady  Jane.    With  Lady  Jane's  help  he  thought  I 
was  little   doubt  of  success.      But  even  that  ! 
made  him  cautious.     It  was  evident  that  she  wa 
with  whom  one  must  not  attempt  to  go  too  fast 
Rector  had  tried  to  carry  the  fort  by  a  <-ud^  Jf  m 
and   he   had  perished    ingloriously   in   the  effort 
Burnet    drew    himself  in  a  little   after  he  acquire* 
knowledge   of  that  event,    determined   i 
same  fate.     He  had  continued  his  mils  but  he 
been  careful  to  give  them  the  most  friendly,  the 
lover-like  aspect,  to  arouse  no  alarms.   When  he  re 
tlie  salutation  of  I,ady  Jane  in  passing,  and  her  pi 
that  he  should  hear  (rom  her,  his  sober  heari  ( 
bound,  which  was  reflected  unconsciously  in  the  s 
the  mare  making  a  dash  forward  by   means  of  I 
magnetism,  it  is  to  be  supposed  conveyed  to  lier  by 
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Uis  liom  her  master's  hand — so  that  he  had  to  exert 
inseii'  suddenly  with  haod  and  whip  to  reduce  her  to 
Br  otdinary  pace  again.  If  the  manoeuvre  had  been 
ilcntional  it  would  have  been  clever  as  showing  his 
tin  and  coolness  in  the  sight  of  his  love  and  of  his 
Hnmess.     It  had  the  same  effect  not  being  intentional 

I  am  not  sure  either  whether  it  was  Lady  Jane's 
Keation  to  enhance  the  effect  of  Dr.  Burnet  by  the 
wnanc  dulness  of  the  household  background  upon 
■Uch  she  set  him,  so  to  speak,  to  impress  the  mind 
t  Katherine.  There  was  no  party  at  Sleephill.  Sir 
fltui,  though  everything  that  was  good  and  kind,  was 
Wl;  the  tutor,  who  was  a  young  man  fresh  from  the 
Jiliversity,  and  no  doubt  might  liave  been  very  intel- 
Wual  or  very  frivolous  had  there  been  anything  to  call 
iltier  giits  out,  was  dull  also  because  of  having  little 
Oowiagenicnt  to  be  anything  else,  Lady  Jane  indeed 
nt  Dot  dull,  but  she  had  no  call  upon  her  for  any 
xcnion;  and  the  tone  of  the  house  was  humdrum  beyond 
Ittcriplion.  The  old  clergyman  dined  habitually  at 
teephill  on  the  Sunday  evenings,  and  he  was  duller 
iiO,  though  invested  to  Katherine  with  a  iittle  interest 
I  the  man  who  had  officiated  at  her  sister's  marriage. 
Qt  he  could  not  be  got  to  recall  the  circumstance 
iuinctly,  nor  to  master  the  fact  that  this  Miss  Tredgold 
IS  so  closely  related  to  the  young  lady  whom  he  had 
lade  into  Lady  Somers,  "Dear  I  dear!  to  think  of  thatl" 
t  bad  said  when  the  connection  had  been  explained 
I  him,  bui  what  he  meant  by  that  exclamation  nobody 
^tv.  I  think  it  very  likely  that  Lady  Jane  herself  was 
;  how  dull  her  house  was  when  in  entire  te^ow. 


until  she  found  It  oiit  by  looking  through  the  eyac^l 
chance  gueal  like  Kalheriiie.  "V\Tiat  in  ihuudtt  4' 
you  mean  by  bringing  that  poor  girl  here  tn  bote  li«  l 
death,  when  tliere's  nobody  in  the  house?" 
said,  whose  voice  was  like  a  westerly  gale.  "KtiHl 
Katherine,  I  did  not  remember  hew  deadly  i' 
were,"  l^dy  Jane  said  apol(^iicaIly.  "It  suits  usw 
enough — Sir  John  and  myself;  but  it's  a  shame  to  Im 
asked  you  here  when  tliere's  nobody  jn  the  houx,  I 
he  says.  And  Sunday  is  the  worst  of  all,  wliea  J* 
can't  have  even  your  needlework  to  amuse  you.  B 
there  are  some  people  coming  to  dinner  to  room** 
Ratherine  did  her  best  to  express  herself  prettily,  i 
I  don't  think  even  that  she  felt  the  dulness  so  raudi  • 
&lie  was  supposed  to  do.  The  routine  of  a  big  (i 
house,  the  machinery  of  meals  and  walks  and  i 
and  other  observances,  the  children  bursting  in  now 
then,  the  tutor  appearing  from  time  to  time  trcraendjiH 
comme  il  faut,  and  keeping  up  his  equality,  SirJol>n,> 
half  so  careful,  rolling  in  from  the  inspection  of  H 
stables  or  his  turnips  with  a  noisy  salutation, 
come  out  with  me  after  lunch,  Miss  Tredgold,  and  | 
a  blow  over  the  downs,  far  better  for  you  than  kee[< 
indoors."  And  then  after  that  blow  on  the  downs,  a' 
noon  tea,  and  Mr.  Montgomery  rubbing  his  bands  b 
the  fire,  while  he  asked,  without  moi'ing,  whether  I 
should  hand  the  kettle.  All  this  was  mildly  amuu 
in  the  proportion  of  its  dulness,  for  a  little  while-  f 
none  of  us,  or  at  least  few  of  us,  feel  heavily  this  4 
procession  of  the  hours  when  it  is  our  own  life;  when* 
is  another's,  our  perceptions  are  more  clear. 

"But  there  are  people  coming  to  diimer  to-DiorD«. 
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^_  .aid.     There  was  sometjiing  in  the  liltle  nod 

A  give,  of  satisfaction  and  knowingness,  which  Katherine 
d  not  understand  or  attempt  to  understand-  No  idea 
r  Dr.  Burnet  was  associated  with  Steenhill,  She  was 
Bt  aware  that  he  was  on  visiting  terms  there — he  had 
Ad  her  that  he  attended  the  servants'  hall — so  that  it 
Hb  with  a  httle  start  of  surprise  that,  raising  her  eyes 
bm  a  book  she  was  looking  at,  she  found  him  standing 
Mwe  her,  holding  out  his  hand  as  the  guests  gathered 
bdcm  dinner.  The  party  was  from  the  neighbourhood 
f^-^ounty.  or,  at  least,  country  people — and  when  Dr, 
ihiroa  was  appointed  to  take  Katherine  in   to   dinner, 

S  young  lady,  though  she  knew  the  doctor  so  well 
I  liked  him  so  much,  did  not  feel  that  it  was  any 
ftU  promotion.  She  thought  she  might  have  had  some- 
Wj  newer,  something  that  belonged  less  to  her  own 
wWine  of  existence,  which  is  one  of  the  mistakes  often 
■Kfe  by  very  astute  women  of  the  world  like  Lady 
frofc  There  was  young  Fortescue,  for  instance,  a  mere 
fcibunting  yoimg  squire,  not  half  so  agreeable  as  Dr. 
■omei,  whom  Catherine  would  have  preferred.  "He  is 
»n  jss;  he  would  not  amuse  her  in  the  very  least."  Lady 
Juie  had  said.  But  Sir  John,  who  was  not  clever  at  all, 
drilled  th.1t  something  new,  though  an  ass,  would  have 
Wuied  Katherine  more.  Besides,  Lady  Jane  had  her 
BMives,  which  she  mentioned  to  nobody. 

Dr.  Burnet  did  the  very  best  for  himself  ihal  was 
ktsible.  He  gave  Katherine  a  report  of  her  father,  he 
l4d  her  the  last  thing  that  had  transpired  at  Sliplin 
bee  her  departure,  he  informed  her  who  all  the  people 

file,  pleased  to  let  her  see  that  lie  knew  them 
t's  young  Fortescue  who  has  just  cuine  m  \o 
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his  estate,  and  be  promises  to  moke  ducks  uid  dnki 
of  it,"  Dr.  Burnet  said.  Katherine  looked  am**  ib 
table  at  the  young  man  thus  described.  She  wm« 
responsible  for  him  m  any  way,  nor  could  it  cciifO 
her  if  he  did  make  ducks  and  drakes  of  his  cstaie,  h 
she  would  have  preferred  to  make  acquaifitancc  «i 
those  specimens  of  tlie  absolutely  unknown,  A  Ik 
feeling  suddenly  sprang  up  in  her  heart  againsl  D 
Burnet,  because  he  was  Dr.  Burnet  and  absolutelf  il 
reproach.  She  would  have  sighed  for  Dr.  Bumel,  foil 
quick  understanding  and  the  abundance  he  had  iDf 
bad  she  been  seated  at  young  Fortescue*s  side- 
After  dinner,  when  she  had  talked  a  little  to  d  i 
ladies  and  had  done  her  duty,  Lady  Jane  cauglil  U 
therine's  hand  and  drew  her  to  a  seat  beside  btni 
and  then  she  beckoned  to  Dr.  Burnet,  who  drew  i 
in  front  of  them  and  sal  down,  bending  forward  cD  I 
head,  Katherine  thought,  was  almost  in  Lady  Jane's  1 
"I  want,"  she  said,  "Katherine,  to  get  Dr.  Bumet 
our  side — to  make  him  take  up  our  dear  Stella's  miert 
as  you  do,  my  dear,  and  as  in  my  untnfluential  « 
should  like  to  do  too." 

"How  can  Dr.  Burnet  take  Up  Stella's 
cried  Katherine,  surprised  and  perhaps  a  liuJe  vSa 
too. 

"My  dear  Katherine,  a  medical  man  has  the  i 
tremendous  opportunities — all  that  the  priest  had  in 
times,  and  something  additional  which  belongs  (i?  1 
self.  He  can  often  say  a  word  when  none  of  ihc 
of  us  would  dare  to  do  so.  1  have  immense  trust 
medical  man.     He  can  bring  peD[ 
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■ffdled,  and — and  influence  wills,   and — do  endless 
ngs.     I  always  try  to  have  the  doctor  on  my  side." 

"Miss  Katherine  knows,"  said  Dr.  Burnet,  trying  to 
ul  out  of  the  subject,  for  I^dy  Jane's  methods  were 
itifely,  on  this  occasion,  too  straightforward,  "that  the 
edicxl  man  in  this  case  is  always  on  her  side.  Does 
It  Mrs,  Swanson,  Lady  Jane,  sing  very  well?  1  have 
tnx  heard  her.     1  am  not  very  musical,  but  I  love  a 

!  "Which  is  a  sign  that  you  are  not  musical.  You 
\t  Eke  Sir  John,"  said  Lady  Jane,  as  if  that  was  the 
WJt  that  could  be  said.  "Still,  if  that  is  what  you 
tean,  Dr.  Burnet,  you  can  go  and  ask  her,  on  my  part. 
le  is  very  much  interested  in  you  all,  I  think,  Kathenne," 
K  added  when  he  had  departed  on  tliis  mission. 
pc  bad  a  talk  the  other  day — about  you  and  Stella 
1  the  whole  matter.  1  think,  if  he  ever  had  it  in  his 
r,  that  he  would  see  justice  done  her,  as  you  would 


*He  is  vcfy  friendly,   I  daresay,"  said  Katherine, 

t  I  cant  imagine  how  he  could  ever  have  anything 

s  power." 

"There  Is  no  telling,"  Lady  Jane  said.  "I  think  he 
^  quite  a  disinterested  man,  if  any  such  thing  exists. 
W,  we  must  be  silent  a  little,  for,  of  course,  Mrs. 
bftuon  is  going  to  sing;  she  is  not  likely  to  neglect  an 
tfKxtiimty.  She  has  a  good  voice,  so  far  as  that  goes, 
^  Etile  training.  It  is  just  the  thing  that  pleases  Sir 
olin.  And  he  has  planted  himself  between  us  and  the 
Uno,  bless  him!  now  we  can  go  on  with  our  talk. 
aioe,  I  don't  think  you  see  how  important  Jt  it  to 
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"How  could  I  think  so 
tone   in   her   voice  which, 
penetrating,  and  to  check 
hand  on  Katherine's  hand 
"shsh."     "You  know  what 
added,  "if  I  ever  had  it  in 

"Dear  Katherine!   but 
it  in  that  light." 

"He  should — or  he  sh< 
said  Katherine  with  a  sud 
eyes  unwillingly  at  this  mor 
Dr.  Burnet,  who  was  standi 
Sir  John,  but  with  his  face 
sofa.  Katherine's  heart  gi 
affright.  She  had  looked  a 
said  the  words.  An  answei 
answering  wave  of  colour,  se 
he  could  not  possibly  hear 
the  first  time  that  this  idea 


bJe  to  aaother  corner,  where,  behind  her  fan,  she  could 
Ik  to  a  friend  more  likely  to  respond  to  her  sentiments 
m!  left  Dr.  Burnet  to  lake  her  place. 

"Is  this  permitted?  It  is  too  tempting  to  be  lost," 
B  said  in  a  whisper,  and  then  he  too  relapsed  into 
IcDce  and  attention,  Katherine,  I  fear,  did  not  get  any 
Icar  impression  of  the  song.  Her  own  words  went 
kxcugh  her  head,  involuntarily,  as  though  she  had 
Bodied  some  spring  which  went  on  repeating  them: 
'My  btisband — my  husband."  Her  white  dress  touched 
&t  blackness  as  he  sat  down  beside  her.  She  drew 
|nny  a  little,  her  heart  beating  loudly,  in  alarm,  mingled 
(rilb  some  other  feeling  which  she  could  not  understand, 
t  he  did  not  say  another  word  until  the  song  was 
■,  and  all  the  applause,  and  the  moment  of  commo- 
1  her  seat,  and  the 


(Ski  in  which  the  singer  returned 
i  of  the   party   changed 
1  luddenly,   "I  hope  y 
Kline,  that  I  desired  Lady  Jane 
|iBd  shoulders  to  your  family 


inglcd.     Then  he 

t  think.  Miss  Ka- 

drag  me  in  head 

I  never  should 

I"***  been  so  presumptuous.    I  do  trust  you  will  believe 

I  "I  never  should  have  thought  so,  Dr.  Burnet,"  said 
^ithcrine,  faltering  with  that  commotion  which  was  she 
Iboped  entirely  within  herself  and  apparent  to  no  one, 
ISai  she  added  as  she  assured  her  voice.  "It  would 
not  have  been  presumptuous.     You  know  so  much  of  us 

ilteidy,  and  of  her,  and  took  so  much  part " 

"1  am  your  faithful  servant,"  he  said,  "ready  to  be 
(•bh  on  any  errand,  or  to  take  any  part  you  wish,  but 
'  ia  not  presume  further  than  that."  Then  he  rose 
I  is  moved  by  &  sudden  impulse. 


about  it." 

'*  Which  comes  to  the  sa 
said  Dr.  Burnet,  offering  his 

"But,   my   dear  fellow, 
three  or  four  times,"  said  t 
mentator. 

"Never  mind.     She  has 
to  show  her,"  said  the  docto 
Lady  Jane  followed  them  wi 
away  into  the  long  conservai 
the  islands  and  full  of  lofty 
Her  middle-aged  bosom  own 
going  to  put  it  to  her,  then  a 
offered   assistance,   even  co-o 
action  took  away  her  breath. 

"I  should  like  to  see  the 
by  her  side. 

"So  you  shall,  presently,' 
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r  constant  amusement  when  he  talks  of  music — 
e  thinks  he  understands  it,  poor  dear." 

She  kept  talking  until  she  had  watched  Lady  Fresh- 
ter  to  the  piano,  and  heard  her  begin.  And  then 
iy  Jane  felt  herself  entitJed  to  a  little  rest.  She  kept 
!  eye  on  the  conservatory  to  see  that  nobody  ioler- 
ited  the  botanical  exposition  which  was  no  doubt 
ng  on  there.  Would  he  actually  propose — on  the 
It,  all  at  once,  with  the  very  sound  of  the  conversation 
1  of  Lady  Freshwater's  song  in  their  ears?  Was  it 
Bible  that  a  man  should  go  so  fast  as  thai?  Now 
it  it  had  come  to  this  point  Lady  Jane  began  to  gel 
liule  compunctious,  to  ask  herself  whether  she  might 
I  have  done  better  for  Katherine  than  a  country 
ftor,  without  distinctioo,  even  though  he  might  have 
nalthy  uncle  and  a  family  place  at  his  back?  Old 
edgold's   daughter  was  perhaps  too  great  a  prize  to 

allowed  to  drop  b  that  commonplace  way.  On  the 
tt  hand,  if  Lady  Jane  had  exerted  herself  to  get 
ihcrine  a  better  match,  was  it  likely  that  a  man — if  a 
n  of  our  monf/^— would  have  consented  to  such  an 
■Ogement  about  Stella  as  Dr.  Burnet  was  willing  to 
fce?  If  the  fortune  had  been  Stella's,  I^dy  Jane  was 
lie  certain  that  Charlie  Somers  would  have  consented 
ao  sudi  settlemenL  And  after  all,  would  nol  Ka- 
noe  be  really  happier  wiih  a  man  not  too  much  out 
her  own  monJe,  fitted  for  village  life,  knowing  all 
301  her,  and  not  likely  to  be  ashamed  of  his  father- 
[tv?  With  this  last  argument  she  coraforted  her 
Ut 

And  Kalhcrine  went  into  the  conservatory  to  see 
t  aloe,  which  that  malevolent  tutor  declared  ste  Viai 
Hd  Mr.  Tn^tU.  //.  \ 
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already  seen  so  often,  with  her  heart  beating  raibet' 
comfortably,  and  her  hand  upon  Dr.  Burnet's  inn. 


CHAPTER    V. 

But  though  Lady  Jane  had  so  fully  made  up 
mind  to  it,  and  awaited  the  result  with  so  mudi  e« 
ment,  and  though  Katherine  herself  was  thrilled  inih 
uneasy  consciousness,  and  Dr.  Burnet's  looks  gave  fl 
sanction  to  the  idea,  he  did  not  on  that  evening  ul 
the  tall  aloe,  which  had  begun  to  burst  the  innumai 
wrappings  of  its  husk,  in  the  Stecphill  consetvatwy, 
dare  his  love  or  ask  Katherine  to  be  his  wife.  I  cs 
tell  the  reason  why — I  think  there  came  over  ia 
chill  alarm  as  to  how  he  should  get  back  if  by  mj 
cident  his  suit  was  unsuccessful.  It  was  like  the  pos 
which  gave  Mr.  Puff  so  much  trouble  in  the  Cnl'f- 
could  not  "exit  praying."  How  was  he  to  gel  Ofi 
stage?  He  caught  the  eyes  of  an  old  lady  wliO 
seated  near  the  conservatory  door.  They  were  dull 
with  little  speculation  in  them,  but  they  gave  a 
glare  as  the  two  young  people  passed;  and  the  A 
asked  himself  with  a  shudder.  How  could  he  meet 

look   when  he  came  back  if- ?     How  bdeed  t 

he  meet  anybody's  look — Lady  Jane's,  who  was  laS 
complice,  and  who  would  be  very  sei-ere  upon  hio  ff^^ 
did  not  succeed,  and  jolly  Sir  John's,  who  would  ^ 
him  on  the  shoulder  and  shout  at  him  in  his  big  w''" 
His  heart  sank  to  his  boots  when  he  found  hinisdJ< 
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Rot^ect  of  his  affections  amid  Ihe  rustling  palms. 
Hired  something  hurriedly  about  something  he 
Jiled  to  say  to  her,  but  could  not  here,  where  they 
ae  liable  to  interruption  at  any  moment,  and  then  he 
Bt  into  a  display  of  information  about  the  aloe  which 
a  very  astounding  to  Katherine.  She  listened,  feeling 
S  occasion  manqui,  with  a  sensation  of  relief.  I  think 
quite  probable  that  in  the  circumstances,  and  amid 
B  tremor  of  sympathetic  exdtement  derived  from  Lady 
IK,  and  the  general  tendency  of  the  atmosphere, 
Uhenne  might  have  accepted  Dr.  Burnet  She  would 
obably  ha;'e  been  sorry  aflenvards,  and  in  all  pro- 
ibiltty  it  would  have  led  to  no  results,  but  I  think  she 
mid  have  accepted  him  that  evening  had  he  had  the 
tB3ge  lo  put  it  to  the  touch;  and  he,  for  his  part, 
RUd  certainly  have  done  it  had  he  not  been  seized 
111  that  tremor  as  to  how  he  was  lo  get  off  the  stage. 

He  found  it  very  difficult  to  explain  this  behaviour 
Lady  Jane  afterwards,  who,  though  she  did  not  actually 
k  the  question,  pressed  him  considerably  about  the 
tanical  lecture  he  had  been  giving. 

"1  hare  sat  through  a  French  cafe  chanlant  song  in 
■r  interests,  with  all  the  airs  and  graces,"  she  said 
tb  s  look  of  disgust,  "to  give  you  time." 

"Yes,  I  know,"  said  Dr.  Burnet — it  was  at  the  mo- 
EsA  of  taking  his  leave,  and  he  knew  liiat  he  must  soon 
cape,  which  gave  liim  a  little  courage — "you  have  done 
eiythlng  for  me — you  have  been  more  liian  kind, 
idy  Jane." 

"But  if  it  is  all  to  come  to  nothing,  after  I  had 
ken  the  trouble  to  arrange  everything  for  you!" 

~L  was  too  abrupt,"  he  said,  "and  I  funked  it  aS. 
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the  last.     How  was  t  to  get  back  uiidct  evi 
■eyes  if  it  had  not  come  ofT?" 

'Il  would  have  come  off,"  she  said  hurriedly,  una 
her  breath,  witli  a  glance  at  Katherine.  Then,  inl 
usual  very  audible  voice,  she  said,  "Must  )'Oii  p 
early,  Dr.  Burnet?  Then  good-night;  and  if  your  mi 
is  fresh  take  care  of  the  turning  at  Eversfidd  Green.' 

He  did  not  know  what  this  warning  meanl, 
neither  I  believe  did  she.  though  it  was  a  na^iytui 
And  then  he  drove  away  into  t!ie  winter  night,  wilb 
sense  of  having  failed,  failed  to  himself  and  his  own 
pectalions,  as  well  as  to  Lady  Jane's.  He  had  doI  ( 
tainly  intended  to  lake  any  decisive  step  when  he  (iio 
to  Steepbill,  but  yet  he  felt  when  he  led  it  that  the 
casion  was  manqui,  and  that  he  had  perhaps  mt 
everything  by  his  lack  of  courage.  This  is  not  a  plett 
thought  to  a  man  who  is  not  generally  at  a  loss  in  I 
circumstances,  and  whose  ways  have  generally,  on ' 
whole,  been  prosperous  and  successful.     He  was  si 

to  have  put  it  to  the  touch,  to  be  frightened  bT 
old  lady's  dull  eyes  which  probably  would  have  iioto 
nothing,  or  the  stare  of  the  company  which  was  oOUp 
by  its  own  affairs  and  need  not  have  suspected  p 
that  his  were  at  a  critical  point  Had  he  been  i '' 
bolder  he  might  have  been  carrying  home  with  hii 
certainty  which  would  have  kept  htm  warmer  thin  i 
greatcoat;  but  then,  on  the  other  band,  he  might h 
been  departing  shamed  and  cast  down,  followed  by 
mocking  glances  of  that  assembly,  and  with  Rumoui 
lowing  after  him  as  it  followed  the  exit  of  the  K<^ 
breatliing  among  all  the  gossips  th,it  he  had  IW 
Jected;  upon  "Ntoch  Vvt  caftpitolated, 
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en  prudent,  that  he  had  not  exposed  himself  at  least 
far.  Finally  he  began  to  wonder,  with  a  secret  smile 
superiorily,  how  the  Rector  had  got  off  the  scene? 
id  he  "exit  praying"? — which  would  at  least  have  been 
iitable  to  his  profession.  The  doctor  smiled  grimly 
Ider  his  raufRer;  he  would  have  laughed  if  it  had  not 
sen  for  Jim  by  his  side,  who  sat  tliinking  of  nothing, 
oking  out  for  the  Sliplin  lights  and  Ihat  turning  about 
iudt  I^ady  Jane  had  warned  his  master.  If  it  had  not 
Ben  for  Jim,  indeed.  Dr.  Burnet,  though  so  good  a 
riner,  would  have  run  the  mare  into  the  bank  of  stones 
Bd  roadmakers'  materials  which  had  been  accumulated 
>fte  for  the  repair  of  the  road.  "Exit  praying"? — no, 
le  Rector,  lo  judge  from  his  present  aspect  of  irritated 
Bd  wounded  pride,  couid  not  have  done  that.  "Exit 
*i«ng,"  would  have  been  more  like  it  The  doctor  did 
■isi  into  a  little  laugh  as  he  successfully  steered  round 
•e  Eversfield  comer,  thanks  to  the  observation  of  his 
lOom,  and  Jim  tliought  this  was  the  reason  of  the  laugh. 
'  all  events,  neither  the  praying  nor  the  cursing  had 
Hat  yet  for  Dr.  Burnet,  and  he  was  not  in  any  hurry, 
fc  said  to  himself  that  he  would  go  and  pay  old 
Wdgold  a  visit  next  morning,  and  tell  him  of  the 
Oner-party  at  Steephill  and  see  how  the  land  lay. 

I  cannot  tell  whether  Mr.  Tredgold  had  any  suspicion 
[the  motives  which  made  his  medical  man  so  very  at- 
ntive  to  him,  but  he  was  always  glad  to  see  the  doc- 
•■,  who  amused  him ,  and  whose  vigorous  life  and 
Pupation  it  did  the  old  gentleman  good  to  see. 

"Ah,  doctor,  you  remind  me  of  what  I  was  when  I 
*l  k  young  man — always  at  it  night  and  day.  I  didn't 
*«  not  a  ha'penny  for  phasure;  work  was  p\easwTe  ^(« 
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said. 

"Why,  you  fellows 
the  patient;  "a  golden 
as  Creosote  you  docto 
to  the  top  of  the  tree, 
first,  I'll  allow — known 
sort  of  thing.  You  sh 
that's  the  way  to  get  ki 

"I  should  have  no  « 
be  sure,  if  the  royaltie 
are  two  to  be  taken  int< 

"Oh,  that's  easily  d< 
by  when  there's  some  i 
accidents;  and  be  on  th' 

"Unless  I  were  to  h 

dent Would   you 

that?" 

Old    Tredgold    laug 
subject     "So  you  took 
I'm  HnH  of  ♦v-"*      ^    ' 


mty  or  lown,  I  don't  think  much  of  'em,"  said 
"not  unless  they  can  table  their  money 
ongside  of  me;  that's  my  principle.  Dr.  Burnet — pound 
*■  pound,  or  you  don't  get  a  daughter  of  mine.  It's 
w  only  safe  prindple.  Girls  are  chiefly  fools  about 
loney;  though  Stella  wasn't,  mind  you — that  girl  was 
tways  a  chip  o'  the  old  block.  Led  astray,  she  was, 
f  not  believing  I  meant  what  I  said— thought  she 
Buld  turn  mc  round  her  little  finger.  That's  what  they 
H  think,"  he  said  with  a  chuckle,  "till  they  tiy — till 
^tiy." 

"You  see  it  is  difficult  to  know  until  they  do  try," 
■ud  Dr.  Burnet;  "and  if  you  will  excuse  me  saying  it. 
It.  Tredgold,  Miss  Stella  had  every  reason  to  think  she 
"Old  lutn  you  round  her  litde  finger.  She  had  only  to 
Kptcss  a  wish " 

"I  don't  deny  it,"  said  the  old  man  with  another 
Stickle — "I  don't  deny  it  Everything  they  like — until 
^  come  to  separatin'  me  from  my  money.  I'll  spend 
tt  Ihem  as  much  as  any  man;  but  when  it  comes  to 
ttUin*,  pound  by  pound — you've  heard  it  before." 

"Oh  yes,  I've  heard  it  before,"  the  doctor  said  with 
half  groan,  "and  I  suppose  there  are  very  few  men 
•»dcr  the  circumstances " 

"Plenty  of  men  I  Why  there's  young  Fred  Turny — 
He  fouDg  fellow — as  flashy  as  you  like  with  his  rings 
Bd  bis  pins,  good  cricketer  and  all  that,  though  I  think 
^  nonsense,  and  keeps  a  young  fellow  off  his  business. 
Iiy,  m-ice  the  man  that  Somers  fellow  wasi  Had  him 
Ora  for  Stella  to  look  at,  and  she  as  good  as  turned 
>a  out  of  the  house,  Oh,  she  was  an  impudent  one! 
*ne  down  t^aiti  the  other  day,  on  spec,  lookiiMj^  ifeKi 
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Katie;  and  bless  you,  she's  just  as  bad,  hankerii^  1 
them  military  swells,  loo,  without  a.  copper.  I'm  gl* 
know  my  Lady  Jane  understands  what's  what  and 
her  out  of  their  way." 

"There  were  only  county  people — young  Forte 
who  has  a  pretty  estate,  and  myself." 

"Oh,  you  don't  count,"  said  old  Mr.  Tredgoid; 
needn't  reckon  you.  Young  Fortescue,  eh?  All  I 
no  money.  Land's  a  very  bad  investment  in  thee  < 
I  think  ril  have  nothing  to  do  with  young 
Far  safer  money  on  the  table;  then  you  ran  no  nso 

"Young  Fortesctie  is  not  a  candidate,  I  believe,'  i 
Dr.  Bumet  with  a  smile  much  against  the  grato. 

"A  candidate  for  what? — the  county?  I  doni ' 
any  interest  in  politics  except  when  they  aflW 
market.  Candidate,  bless  you,  they're  all  candidates 
a  rich  giri!  There's  not  one  of  'em,  young  or  old, 
thinks  'That  girl  will  have  a  lot  of  money."  Why,  tliej' 
me  old  Stanley — old  enough  to  be  her  father — h» ' 
after  Katie,  old  fool!"  the  old  man  said. 

Dr.  Bumet  felt  himself  a  little  out  of  counK 
He  said,  "I  do  not  believe,  sir,  for  a  moment,  thai 
Rector,  if  there  is  any  truth  in  the  rumour,  was 
of  Miss  Katherine's  money." 

"Oh,  tell  that  to  the — moon,  doctor!   I  know  i 
better  than  that.   Her  money?  why  it's  her  money 
body  is  thinking  of     D'ye  think  my  Lady  Jane 
pay  her  such  attention  if  it  wasn't   for  her  mon 
thought  it  was  all  broken  off  along  of  Stella,  but 
thinks  belter  luck  next  time,  I  suppose.     By  Geoi] 
cried  the  old  man,  smiting  the  table  with  his 
she  brings  anothct  young  rake  lo  me,  and  thinkid 
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jet  over  me By  George,  doctor!    Pve  left  Stella  to 

fcatste  how  she  likes  it,  but  I'd  turn  the  other  one — that 
tittle  white  proud  Katie — out  of  my  house."  There  was 
^  moment  during  which  the  doctor  held  himself  ready 
fe  every  emergency,  for  old  Tredgold's  countenance  was 
oimscm  and  his  eyes  staring.  He  calmed  down,  how- 
ever, quickly,  having  learned  the  lesson-  that  agitation 
^  dangerous  for  his  health,  and  with  a  softened  voice 
•«id,  "You,  now,  doctor,  why  don't  you  get  married? 
-Ahrays  better  for  a  doctor  to  be  married.  The  ladies 
Eke  it,  and  you'd  get  on  twice  as  well  with  a  nice 
irife." 

"Probably  I  should,"  said  Dr.  Burnet,  "but  perhaps, 
if  the  lady  happened  to  have  any  money " 

"Don't  take  one  without,"  the  old  man  interrupted. 

"I  should  be  considered  a  fortime-hunter,  and  I 
ihouldn't  like  that" 

"Oh,  you!"  said  Mr.  Tredgold,  "you  don't  count — 
ttafs  another  pair  of  shoes  altogether.  As  for  your 
joang  Fortescue,  I  should  just  like  to  see  him  fork  out, 
down  upon  the  table,  thousand  for  thousand.  If  he  can 
do  that,  he's  the  man  for  me." 

"*You  don't  count!'  What  did  the  old  beggar  mean 
fcf  that?"  Dr.  Burnet  asked  himself  as  he  took  the  reins 
out  of  Jim's  hand  and  drove  away.  Was  it  contempt, 
■eaning  that  the  doctor  wa"^  totally  out  of  the  question? 
Br  was  it  by  any  possibility  an  encouragement  with  the 
Bgnification  that  he  as  a  privileged  person  might  be 
Knnitted  to  come  in  on  di^erent  grounds?  In  another 
Din's  case  Dr.  Burnet  would  have  rejected  the  latter 
grpothesis  with  scorn,  but  in  his  own  he  was  not  so  sure. 
Phat  was  the  meaning  of  that  sudden  softening  of  tone, 


himself,  and  then  he  took  i 
and  began  to  think  it  possi 
shouldn't  he  count?  Ht 
Charlie  Somers;  ht  was  n( 
contrary,  he  was  well-to-do 
was  in  a  better  position  th 
whom  Mr.  Tredgold  denoo 
than  the  Rector.  Why  shoo 
meant  that  the  rule  about  tl) 
did  not  count  where  he  w« 
be  reckoned  with  ftom  a  d 
reader  may  think  this  wis 
part,  but  when  you  turn  on 
in  your  mind  it  is  sure  to  t 
first  And  then  Mr.  Tredgc 
doctor's  intelligence  quite  i 
pretation.  He  was,  as  a  la 
important  person  to  Mr.  Tre 
young  swell  who  m\^  dem 
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bdievtng,  certainly  for  allowing,  Ihat  he  might  want  to 
make  so  important  a  person  a  member  of  his  family  on 
itenns  very  different  from  those  which  applied  to  other 
people,  who  could  have  no  effect  upon  his  life  and  com- 
'fiirt  at  all?  "You  don't  count!"  Dr.  Burnet  had  quite 
coovinced  himself  that  this  really  meant  all  that  he  could 
■  wish  it  lo  mean  before  he  returned  from  his  morning 
iraund.  He  took  up  the  question  a  pUaUun.  reprizes; 
I  after  e<-ery  visit  working  out  again  and  again  the  same 
line  of  argument:  }'ou  don't  count;  I  look  to  you  to  keep 
•le  in  health,  to  prolong  my  life,  to  relieve  me  when  I 
an  in  any  pain,  and  build  me  up  when  I  get  low,  as 
JOB  have  done  for  all  these  years;  you  don't  count  as 
ifbK  strangers  do,  you  have  something  to  put  down  on 
Ibe  table  opposite  my  gold — your  skill,  your  science, 
yam  art  of  prolonging  life.  To  a  man  like  you  things 
m  dealt  out  by  another  measure.  Was  it  very  foolish, 
very  ridiculous,  almost  childish  of  Dr.  Burnet?  Perhaps 
b  was,  but  be  did  not  see  it  in  that  lighL 

He  passed  the  Rector  as  he  returned  home,  very 
lUe  for  his  hurried  luncheon  as  doctors  usually  are,  and 
\k  smiled  with  a  mixed  sense  of  ridicule  and  compassion 
•t  the  handsome  clergyman,  who  had  not  yet  recovered 
hs  complacency  or  got  over  that  rending  asunder  of  his 
tmour  propre.  Poor  old  fellow!  But  it  was  very  absurd 
"4f  him  to  think  that  Katherine  would  have  anything  to 
ny  to  him  with  his  gro\vn-up  children.  And  a  little 
•bile  after,  as  he  drove  through  the  High  Street,  he  saw 
Toung  Fortescue  driving  into  the  stables  at  the  Thatched 
Bouse  Hotel,  evidently  with  the  intention  of  pulling  up 
Ibeie,  ".\h!"  he  said  to  himself,  "young  Fortescue,  an- 
other candidate!"    The  doaor  was  no  wiset  Ihaa  ovivw 


uic  next  morning.  This 
and  he  laughed  again  ak 
the  mind  of  Jim,  who  < 
master  should  laugh  righ 
on  successive  days.  Was 
had  made  the  doctor  ma 
wrong  in  the  head?  And 
one  subject  has,  we  all  ki 
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Lady  Jane  gave  Katl 
advice  before  she  allowed 
talked  much  of  Stella,  as  ^ 
fill  discovery  it  was  to  her 
no  power  over  her  father, 
India  with  Vi*»»-  ^^^"^ — -*   ' 
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•not  while  he  lives.     I  hope  indeed — that  if  he  were  ill 
—if  he  were  afraid  of — of  anything  happening " 

"And  you,  of  course,  would  be  there  to  keep  him 
up  in  his  good  intentions,  Katherine?  Oh,  don't  lose  an 
opportunity!  And  what  a  good  thing  for  you  to  have  a 
lensible  understanding  man  like  Dr.  Burnet  to  stand  by 
JOD.  I  am  quite  sure  he  will  do  everything  he  can  to 
Tiring  your  father  to  a  proper  frame  of  mind." 

"If  he  had  anything  to  do  with  it!"  said  Katherine 
t  little  stirprised. 

"A  doctor,  my  dear,  has  always  a  great  deal  to  do 
^rith  it  He  takes  the  place  that  the  priest  used  to  take. 
Tic  priest  you  need  not  send  for  unless  you  like,  but 
"the  doctor  you  must  have  there.  And  I  have  known 
«iscs  in  which  it  made  all  the  difference — with  a  good 
doctor  who  made  a  point  of  standing  up  for  justice. 
J)r.  Burnet  is  a  man  of  excellent  character,  not  to  speak 
nt  his  feeling  for  you,  which  I  hope  is  apparent  enough." 

"Lady  Jane!    I  don't  know  what  you  mean." 

"Well,"  said  Lady  Jane  with  composure,  "there  is 
^  accounting  for  the  opaqueness  of  girls  in  some  cir- 
^BBnstances.  You  probably  did  not  remark  either,  Kathe- 
Vioe,  the  infatuation  of  that  unfortunate  Rector,  which 
Sou  should  have  done,  my  dear,  and  stopped  him  before 
fte  came  the  length  of  a  proposal,  which  is  always 
Ittniliating  to  a  man.  But  I  was  speaking  of  the  doctor. 
&e  takes  a  great  interest  in  poor  Stella;  he  would  always 
Mud  up  for  her  in  any  circumstances,  and  you  may 
feld  him  of  great  use  with  your  father  at  any — any  crisis 
i>^^riiich  let  us  hope,  however,  will  not  occur  for  many 
I  long  year." 

Lady  Jane's  prayer  was  not,  perhaps,  very  sincere. 
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That  old  Tredgold  should  continue  to  cumber  thegi 
for  many  yeare,  and  keep  poor  Stella  out  of  her  mod 
was  the  very  reveree  of  her  desire;  but  the  old  n 
a  very  lough  old  man,  and  she  was  afraid  it  w 
likely  that  it  would  be  so. 

"I  think,"  said  Katherine  with  a.  little  heal,  "iJulii^ 
would    be  well   that   neither  Dr.  Burnet  nor  any  o 
stranger  should  interfere." 

"I  did  not  say  interfere,"  said  I^dy  Jane;  "ewf  I 
thing  of  that  kind  should  be  done  with  dehcacy.  1  ^  I 
say  that  it  will  be  a  great  thing  for  you  to  have  a  g^  I 
kind  man  within  reach  in  case  of  any  eroergency. 
father  is,  we  all  know,  an  old  man,  and  one  a 
tell  what  may  happen — though  I  think,  for  my  p 
he  is  good  for  many  years.     Probably  you  will  you 
be  married  long  before  that,  which  I  will  rejfflce  tt 
for  my  part.     You  have  no  relations  to  stand  bfi 
no  uncle,  or  anything  of  that  sort?    I  thought  not;  I 
my  dear,    I  can  only  hope   that  you   will  find  a  g 
man " 

"Thank  you  for  the  good  wish,"  said  Katherine  ■ 
a  laugh.  "I  find  it  is  a  good  man  to  look  after  Sm 
interests  rather  than  anything  that  will  please  n 
my  friends  wish." 

"My  dear,"  said  Lady  Jane  with  a  little  s 
should  not  have  expected  such  a  speech  from  y 
have  always  thought  a  good  quiet  man  of  high  prir 
would  be  far  more  suitable  for  you  than  anyl' " 
Charlie  Somers,  for  example.   Oiarlie  Somers  is 
relation,  but  I'm  bound  to  say  that  if  I  proposed  U 
to  secure  to  his  sister-in-law  half  of  his  wi ' 
Sboulda't  exped.  a.  vct'j  gracious  answer.     These  « 
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always  so  hungry  for  money — they  have  such 
of  things  to  do  with   JL     A    plain  man  with 

fer  needs    and    more    consideration    for    others 

ikerine,  don't  think  rae  interested  for  Stella  only, 
nknow  I  like  her,  as  well  as  feeling  partly  responsible; 
I  jrou  also  know,  my  dear,  that  of  the  two  I  always 
efared  you." 

"You  are  very  kind,"  said  Katherine;  but  she  was 
t  grateful— there  was  no  effusion  in  her  manner. 
my  girls  would  have  thrown  themselves  upon  Lady 
He's  neck  with  an  enthusiasm  of  response.  But  this 
d  not  occur  to  Katherine,  nor  did  she  feel  the  grati- 
&  which  she  did  not  express. 

'And  I  should  like,  I  confess,  to  see  you  happily 
mied,  my  dear,"  said  Lady  Jane  impressively.  "I 
Bt  think  I  know  any  girl  whom  I  should  be  more 
id  to  see  settled;  but  don't  turn  away  from  an  honest, 
lin  man.  That  is  the  sort  of  man  that  suits  a  girl 
e  you  best.  You  are  not  a  butterfly,  and  your  hus- 
ttd  shouldn't  be  of  the  butterfly  kind.  A  butterfly 
H)  is  a  dreadhil  creature,  Katherine,  when  he  out- 
JWs  his  season  and  gets  old.  There's  Algy  Scott,  for 
nnple,  my  own  cousin,  who  admired  you  very  much 
Jfm  would  tire  of  him  in  a  week,  my  dear,  or  any  of 
1  kindl   they  would  bore  you  to  death  in  ten  days," 

"1  have  no  desire,  Lady  Jane,  lo  try  how  long  it 
nid  take  to  be  bored  to  death  by " 

"And  you  are  very  wise,"  Lady  Jane  said.  "Come 
d  let's  look  at  the  aloe  and  see  how  much  it  has  un- 
led  since  that  night.  And  is  it  quite  certain,  Kathe- 
i,  that  you  must  go  to-morrow?  Well,  you  have  had 
C17  dull  -nali,  and  1  have  done  nothing  but  bote  "jtm 
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with  my  dull  advice.  But  Sir  John  will  be 
hearted  to  lose  you,  and  you  will  always  fini 
warmest  welcome  at  Sleephill.  Friends  are  &ien<" 
dear,  however  dull  ihey  may  be." 

Katherine  went  home  with  her  whole  beiof 
state  of  aatmalion,  which  is  always  a  good  thing 
miod  even  when  it  is  produced  by  disagreeable  1 
The  spirit  of  men,  and  naturally  of  women  also, 
to  get  stagnant  in  an  undisturbed  routine,  and  tl: 
been  happening  to  her  day  by  day  in  the  hoi 
which  so  many  things  had  concurred  to  make  r 
less.  The  loss  of  Stella,  the  double  break  with  i 
in  the  first  place  on  tliaC  account,  in  the  second  b 
of  the  Rector,  her  partial  separation  from  Sleep 
one  side  and  from  the  village  on  the  other,  had 
as  it  were,  so  many  breakages  of  existence  to  Kal 
who  had  not  sufficient  initiative  or  sufficient 
make  any  centre  for  hcreclf.  Now  the  ice  thf 
been  gathered  over  her  was  broken  in  a  multit 
pieces,  if  not  very  agreeably,  yet  will)  advantage 
mind.  Katherine  reflected  with  no  small  sense  < 
trariety  and  injustice  of  the  continued  compariso 
Stella  which  apparently  was  to  weigh  down  all  h 
Lady  Jane  had  invited  her,  not  for  her  own  atd 
ness — though  she  did  not  doubt  that  Lady  Jane 
sentiment  at  bottom  was,  as  she  said,  one  of 
for  Katherine — but  lo  be  put  into  the  way  she 
go  in  respect  to  Stella  and  kept  up  to  her  duty. 
Stella  should  not  suffer,  that  she  should  evcntui 
secured  in  her  fortune,  that  was  the  object  of  all 
friends.  It  was  because  he  would  be  fa\-ounlik- 
Stdla  that  Lady  Jane  had  thrust  Dr.  Buniei  U] 


^htm  almost  by  name,  forcing  ber,  as  it  were, 
P  arms.     Did  Dr.  Burnet  in  the  same  way  cou- 

■  thai  he  was  acting  in  Stella's  interests  when  he 
e  himself  agreeable  to  her  sister?  Katheiitie's 
t — a  little  wounded,  sore,  mortified  in  pride  and 
rofiity  (as  if  she  required  to  be  pushed  on,  to  be 
ted  and  pricked  up  into  action  for  Stella!)— seemed 
I  moment  half  disposed  to  throw  itself  on  ihe  other 

to  call  back  the  Rector,  who  would  probably  think 
gtu  that  Stella  should  be  punished  for  her  dis- 
Itence,  or  to  set  up  an  immovable  front  as  an  un- 
ied  woman,  adopting  that  rSJe  which  has  become 
unuiion  now-a-days.  She  would,  she  felt,  have  no- 
r  recommended  to  iier  for  her  husband  whose  chief 
■cterislic  was  that  he  would  take  care  of  Stella.     It 

ao  msult  to  herself.  She  would  marry  nobody  at 
Qd-hand  on  Stella's  account.  Better,  far  better, 
y  nobody  at  all,  which  was  certainly  her  present 
[uOion,  and  so  be  free  to  do  for  Stella,   when  the 

came,   what  she  had  alwaj's  intended,  of  her  own 
(d  and  without  intervention. 
1  think  all  the  same  that  Lady  Jaiie  was  quite  right, 

tluit  Ibe  butterfly  kind  of  man — the  gallant,  gay 
'  or  any  of  his  fellows — would  have  been  quite  out 
kMherine's  way;  also  that  a  man  like  Dr.  Burnet 
td  have  been  much  in  her  way.     But  to  Katherine 

■  calculations  seemed  all,  more  or  less,  insulting. 
f  an  dderjy  clergyman  with  a  grown-up  family  should 
tost  himself  to  be  on  an  equality  with  her,  a  girl  of 
Ity-three,  and  entitled  to  make  her  an  offer,  so  very 
b  at  second-hand,  of  his  heart  and  home,  which  was 
(nil  already;  and  why,   in  default  of  him,  a  cou'cAvj 

r  Mr.  7>»4»«rr  M  ^ 
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practitioner  with  no  particular  gifts  or  distindjon  i 
be  considered  the  right  thing  for  Kathetine,  ff 
an    angij-    sense   of    antagonism    to    the    world 
then,    was   all    she  was  supposed  to    be  good  fiffj 
humdrum    country   life,   the  humdium,    useful 
such  a  man.     And  that  everything  that  was 
and  amusing  and  extravagant  and  brilliant  shouU 
Stella:  ihat  was  the  award  of  the  world.     Kalht 
very  angry  as  she  drove  home.     She  had  no  iiv 
towards  any  "military  swell."     She  did  not  admi 
brother-in-law  nor  his  kind;  she  (on  the  whole)  lU 
Buniet,   and  had  a  great  respect  for  his  professic 
his  much- occupied,    laborious,    honourable  life, 
have  herself  set  down  beforehand  as  a  (it  mate  oa 
the  doctor  or  the  clergyman,  this  was 
visionary  young  person,   whose  dreams  had  nertf 
reduced  to  anything  material,  except  perhaps  thil 
figure  of  James  Stanford,    wl;o  was  nobody,  and 
she  scarcely  knew! 

Vet  all  this  shaking  up  did  Kathenne  good. 
had  been  more  pleasantly  moved  she  would  pi 
scarcely  have  been  so  effectually  startled  out 
deadening  routine  of  her  life.  The  process  ■ 
pleasant  al  all,  but  it  made  her  blood  course  roorei 
through  her  veins,  and  quickened  her  pulses  and  < 
her  head.  She  was  received  by  her  father  wilhoot' 
emotion — with  the  usual  chuckle  and  "Hereyai 
which  was  his  most  affectionate  greeting. 

"Well,  so  you've  got  home,"   he  said.     "Kind 
more  comfortable  on  the  whole,  eh,  Katie?    Belt* 
better  cooking,    more  light,    eh?    I  thought  jwi  1 
^Jbpt  grand  (u\k£,  \h£^u^^»|fc|g|Dg||UM 
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.  in  Dothing.     Makes  a  difTerence,  I  ■ 

^on't  think  there  is  much  stinting  in  anythiof 

Stcephill," 

It  for  ihe  dinner  party,  perhaps.     I  never  holdl 
iner  parties.     They  don't  suit  me;    sitting  down 
je  meal  when  you  ought  to  be  thinking  of  your 
lut  Sir  John  puts  his  best  foot  forward,  eh,    for 
laves  up  the  grapes,  I  shouldn't  wonder,  till  they  J 

for  one  blow-out,  instead  of  eating  'em  when  h 

m  hke  we  do,  every  day," 

k  speech  restored  the  equilibrium  of  Katherine^ 

Muming  the  balance  of  wit  to  the  other  side. 

u  are  not  at  all  just  to  Sir  John,   papa. 

|e  when  you    don't  know  people.     He  Is  very 

md  kind,  and  takes  very  little  irotible  about  hid 

larties.     They  were  both  very  kind  to  n 

ked  ypiing  Fortescue  to  meet  you,  I  hear.    ,A^ 

ellow  with   a   lot  of  poor  land   and   no  money. 

;  to  try  me  on  another  lack  this  time,  1  suppose. 

e  had  a  hundred  miles  of  downs,    Katie;   you 

er  that.     Land's  a  confounded  bad  investment.  , 

r  your  encumbered  estates  for  me." 

a  need  not  distress  yourself,  papa.  I  never  spo! 

fortescue,"  said  Katherine. 

re  was  a  little  offence  in  her  tone.     She  had  not 

Lady  Jane  for  the  fact  that  Mr.  Fortescue,  the 
ing  man  of  the  party,  had  not  been  allotted  to 
dinner,   as  she  felt  would  have  been  the  right 

Katherine  thought  him  very  red  in  ihe  face, 
ieaten,  and  dull — so  far  as  appearances  went; 

wps  piqued  and  offended  at  having  been  de- 
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prived  of  her  righls.  Did  Lady  Jane  not  think  ha  i 
enough,  par  extmpU,  for  young  Fortcscue?  And! 
tone  betrayed  her,  if  Mr.  Tredgold  had  t^en  any  C 
to  observe  her  tune. 

"He  need  not  come  here  to  throw  dust  in  IDtB 
— that's  all,"  said  the  old  man.  '■!  want  uone  afj 
landed  fellows — beggars  I  with  more  to  give  out  J 
they  have  coming  in.  No;  the  maa  tliat  can  pui  a 
his  money  on  the  table— — " 

"Don't  you  think  I  have  heard  enough  of  ywur  a 
down  on  the  table?"  said  Katherine,  very  red  andB 
comfortable.  "No  one  is  likely  to  trouble  you  i 
me,  papa,  so  we  may  leave  the  money  alone,  oal 
Uble  or  off  it." 

"I'm  not  so  sure  about  that  There's  young  H 
Turny  would  like  nothing  better.  And  a  capiul  M 
that.  Plenty  of  his  own,  and  going  inlo  all  the  I 
society,  and  tilled  ladies  flinging  themselves 
Mind  you,  1  don't  know  if  you  keep  shiUy-shaUji 
whether  he'll  stand  it  long — a  young  fellow  like  tl 

"He   knows  very  well   there    is    no    shilly-sl 
about  me,"  said  Katherine. 

And  she  left  her  father's  room  thinking  within  S 
self  that  though  Lady  Jane's  way  of  recommcndiiB 
p!am  man  was  not  pleasant,  yet  the  other  way  i 
worse.  Fred  Turny,  it  was  certain,  would  not  heirw 
dividing  his  wife's  fortune  witli  her  sister,  should  fi 
father's  will  give  it  all  to  herself;  neither  would  Chwiit 
Soiners,  Lady  Jane  assured  her.  Would  Dr.  Buniel  d" 
this?  Katherine,  possessed  for  the  moment  of  a  pi^" 
dice  against  the  doctor,  doubted,  though  that  ki^'^ 
IfTDOiid  on  which  he  wks   recommended.     Won' ' 


b?  There  was  one  man  she  thought  (of  whom 
r  nothing)  who  would;  who  cared  nothing  about 
ey:  whose  heart  had  chosen  herself  while  Stella 
e  in  aJI  her  superior  attractions.  Katherinc  felt 
(Saan,  of  whom  she  had  seen  so  little,  who  had 
rf  the  country  for  nearly  four  years,  from  whom 
r  received  a  letter,  and  scarcely  even  could 

Vd  anything  he  had  ever  said  to  her,  was  the 

whom  she  could  trust  in  all  the  world. 
3umet  came  that  atternoon,  as  it  was  b 
nsiting  Mr.  Tredgold.     He  was  very   particular 
:g  to  his  days.  H  was  a  beautiful  spring-like  after- 
id  the  borders   round    the    house  were  full  of 

yellow  and  blue  and  white.  The  window  was 
Katherine's  comer,  and  all  the  landscape  out- 
ht  wiih  the  westering  light. 
at  a  difference,"  he  said,  "from  that  snowstorm 
u  remember  the  snowstorm?  It  is  in  this  way 
ar  me— as,  indeed,  it  was  in  the  whole  island, 
cgin  to  date  by  it;  before  the  snowstorm,  or  at 

of  the  snowstorm." 

'    said  Katherine,  scarcely    conscious  of 
S  saying,  "why  it  was  an  era  to  you?' 

diat  1  cannot  tell  you  now.     I  will,   perhaps,. 

I  let  me,   sometime.      Come  out  and  look  at 
This  IS  just  the  moment,   before  the 


y  shut  when  the  sun  goes  down,"  Katherine 
pping  out  from  the  window, 
air  had  all  the  balm  of  spring,  and  the  crocuses 
the  colours  of  hope.     It  is  delightful  to  come 
r  into  the  first  gleam  of  the  reviving  "jeai. 
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"We  are  ncpthing  if  not  boUmical,"  said  the  <! 
"Vou  remember  the  aloe  It  is  a  fine  ihing  I 
melancholy,  for  its  blossoming  is  its  death.  It  is  lil 
old  fable  of  the  phoenix.  When  the  new  comes  il 
dies.  And  a  very  good  thing  too  if  we  did  nol  p 
ridiculous  human  sentiment  into  everything." 

"Do    you    think    human    sentiment   is    ridicuia^ 
said  Katherine,    half  disposed  to  back  him  up,  I 
argue  it  out 

"Of  course  I  don'tl"  said  the  doctor  «rJth  i 
mence;  and  then  he  laughed  and  said,  "We  ate  a 
like  a  book.  But  I  am  glad  you  went  to  Steephill;! 
is  not  any  such  sentiment  there." 

"Do  you  think,  then,  I  am  liable  to  be  a 
fits  of  sentiment?    I  don't  think  so,"  she  said,  anij 
she  invited  the  doctor  to  leave  the  crocuses  and  to^ 
in  to  tea. 

I  think  It  was  that  day  iliai  Dr.  Bumct  iofi 
Katherine  that  her  father  had  symptoms  of  iUncssB 
or  less  serious.  He  hoped  that  he  might  be  aV 
stave  off  their  development,  and  Mr.  Tredgold  mign 
have  many  years  of  tolerable  health  before  hiir 
if  I  am  right,"  he  said,  "I  fear  he  will  noi  hare  in 
calm  life  he  has  had.  He  will  be  likely  to  have  sudd« 
attacks,  and  suffer  a  good  deal,  from  time  W  time  ' 
will  always  be  at  hand,  of  course,  and  ready  night  mi 
day.  And,  as  I  tell  you,  great  alleviations  are  [wssiWt 
I  quite  hope  there  will  be  many  intervals  of  comftC- 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  a  catastrophe  is  equally  P*  | 
sible.  If  he  has  any  affairs  to  attend  to,  it  »roulilp**j 
hiips  be— a  good  A-u^^ — \S  t.e  cuuld  be  persinded  M 
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^  look  after  them,  as  a  matter  of  prudence,  without  giving 
htm  any  alarm." 

Such  an  intimation  makes  the  heart  beat  of  those  to 
whom   the  angel   of  death   is   thus  suddenly   revealed 
rering  over  their  home;  even  when  there  is  no  special 
r  loss  involved.     The  bond  between  Mr,  Tredgold 
>  children  was  not  very  lender  or  delicate,  and 
6  was  her  father.     Kaliierine's  heart  for  a  moment 
1  to  stand  still.     The  colour  went  out  of  her  face, 
c  eyes  which  she  turned  with  an  appealing  gaze 
B  doctor  filled  with  tears. 
,  Dr.  Burnet!"  she  said. 

mt  be  alarmed;  there  is  nothing  to  call  for  any 
:  apprehension.     It  is  only  if  you  want  to  pro- 
f  modification — any  change  in  a  will,  or  detail 
t  ieind." 

1  about  Stella,"  she  said.     "I  don't  know 

;  has  done  about  Stella;   he  never  tells  me  any- 

i  it  necessary  to  trouble  him,    doctor?     If  he 

I  changed  his  will  it  will  be  all  right;    if  he  has 

1  it  without  making  another  it  will  still  be  all 

;  told  me  that  in  that  case  we  should 

; — is  that  the  law?    Then  no  harm  can  come 

Oh,   thai   we   should   be   discussing   in    this 

C  what  might  happen— after!"     Two  big  tears 

a  Katherinc's  eyes.     "If  the  worst  were  to  happen 

;  said;  "if  Stella  were  left  out — it  would  stiti 

,  doctor,  so  long  as  I  was  there  to  see  justice 

)ear  Kathcnne!"  he  said,  just  touching  her  hand 

She  scarcely  perceived  in  her  agitation 

i  left  out  the  prefix,  and  the  look  which  be 
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gave  her  made  no  impression  on  her  preoccuiHed  nmi' 
"You  will  remembet,"  he  said,  "that  1  am  to  be  CiW 
istantiy  if  anything  unusual  happens,  and  thatlsbd. 
always  be  ready — to  do  the  best  I  can  for  him,  utd  M 
stand  by  you — to  the  end." 


CHAPTER    VU. 

I 

Tins  made  again  a  delay  in  Dr.  Buniet*s  plaiu.  Yi* 

cannot  begin  to  make  love  to  a  girl  when  you  ha«ju« 
told  her  of  the  serious  illness,  not  likely  to  end  in  wj- 
thing  but  death,  which  is  hovering  over  her  father-  D 
is  true  that  old  Tredgold  was  not,  could  not,  be  4t 
object  of  any  passionate  devotion  on  the  patl  of  ** 
daughter.  But  even  when  the  tie  is  so  slight  that,  out 
broken,  it  has  but  a  small  effect  on  life,  yet  the  pro 
spect  of  that  breaking  is  always  appalling,  more  or  1» 
worse  than  the  event  itself  All  that  a  man  can  siy  ii 
such  circumstances.  Dr.  Burnet  said — that  he  vrouid  bt 
at  her  service  night  or  day,  that  everything  he  could  do 
or  think  of  he  would  do,  and  stand  by  her  to  the  la* 
That  was  far  more  appropriate  than  professions  of  Ion. 
and  it  was  a  little  trying  to  him  to  find  that  she  bul 
not  even  noticed  how  he  looked  at  her,  or  that  fae  sM 
"Dear  Kalherine!"  which,  to  be  sure,  he  had  no  ri^ 
to  say.  She  was  not  even  aware  of  it!  which  is  to 
couraging  to  a  man. 

Dr.  Burnet  was  a  good  doctor,    he  knew  who  i( 
was  about;  and  it  was  not  long  before  his  prophecy  CiW 
Mr.  Tredgold  was  seized  with  an  alunuag^il*^ 


,  which  brought  him  to  the  very  verge  of 
1  from  which  at  i 
ted  he  would  ever  rally.  The  old  man  was  very  i!!, 
very  strong  in  spirit,  and  fought  with  his  disease 
a  lion;  one  would  have  said  a  good  old  man  to  see 
^ring  there  with  no  apparent  trouble  on  his  mind, 
luDg  to  pre-occupy  time  or  draw  him  away  from  the 
lediate  necessity  of  battling  Tor  his  life,  which  he  did 
1  a  courage  worthy  of  a  better  cause.  His  coolness, 
self-possession,  his  readiness  to  second  every  remedy, 
\  give  himself  every  chance,  was  the  admiration  of 
watdiers,  doctors,  and  nurses  alike,  who  were  all  on 
alert  to  help  him,  and  conquer  the  enemy.  Could 
n  be  a  better  cause  than  fighting  for  your  life?  Not 
!  at  least  of  more  intimate  interest  for  the  combatant; 
ugh  whether  it  is  worth  so  much  trouble  when  a 
n  is  over  seventy,  and  can  look  forward  to  nothing 
ta  than  the  existence  of  an  invalid,  is  a  question 
idl  might  well  be  debated.  Mr.  Tredgold,  however, 
I  no  doubt  on  the  subject.  He  knew  that  he  pos- 
nd  in  this  life  a  great  many  things  he  liked^what 
vould  have  in  another  he  had  very  little  idea, 
ibably,  according  to  all  that  he  had  ever  heard,  there 
old  be  no  money  tliere,  and  if  any  difference  between 
t  beggar  and  the  rich  man,  a  difference  in  favour  of 
1  biTQer.  He  did  not  at  ail  desire  lo  enter  into  that 
le  of  affairs.  And  the  curious  thing  was  that  it  could 
«r  be  discovered  that  he  had  anything  on  his  mind, 
did  not  ask  for  Stella,  as  the  large  circle  of  watchers 
tide  who  read  the  bulletins  at  the  lodge,  and  dis- 
9ed  the  whole  matter  with  the  greatest  interest,   feel- 
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ing  it  to  be  as  good  as  a  play,  fondly  hoped.  He  now 
said  a  word  that  could  be  construed  into  a  wisb  te 
her,  never,  indeed,  mentioned  her  name.  He  did  not 
even  desire  to  have  Katherine  by  him,  it  was  said,  h« 
preferred  the  nurses,  saying  in  his  charactenstii:  wxj 
that  they  were  paid  for  it,  ihat  it  was  their  biHinea 
and  that  he  never  in  anything  cared  for  amateurs;  Ik 
said  amateurs,  as  was  natural,  and  it  was  exactij  *« 
sentiment  which  everybody  had  expected  from  Mr.  Tred- 
gold.  But  never  to  ask  for  Stella,  never  to  call  upM 
her  at  his  worst  moment,  never  to  be  troubled  bj  mJ 
thought  of  injustice  done  to  her,  that  was  the  exia- 
ordinary  thing  wliich  the  community  could  nol  mufer- 
stand.  Most  people  had  expected  a  tragic  scene  of  I^ 
morse,  telegrams  flying  over  land  and  sea,  at  the  a* 
of  a  sovereign  a  word — but  what  was  that  to  Mr.  Tird- 
gold? — calling  Stella  home.  The  good  people  wereo*- 
founded  to  hear,  day  by  day,  that  no  leiegram  luiJ 
been  senL  It  would  have  been  a  distinction  for  tte 
little  post-office  in  Sliplin  to  have  a  teJ^jam  o(sai4» 
character  to  transmit  to  India.  The  postmistress  awailoi 
feeling  as  if  she  were  an  inferior,  but  still  vaj  i* 
portant,  personage  in  the  p!ay,  attending  her  call  Wfl 
on.  But  the  call  never  came.  When  the  patient  M 
at  his  worst  various  ladies  in  the  place,  and  I  Dced  fl 
say  Mrs,  Shanks  and  Miss  Mildmay,  had  many  whiif^J 
conferences  with  the  people  at  the  post.  "No  tdtflfl 
yet?     Is  it  possible?"  ■ 

"No,  indeed,  ma'am,  not  a  word."  JB 

"I  wonder  at  you  for  expecting  it  now,"  '^ttI 
Mildmay,    angry  at  the  failure  of  all  those  hopes  "''■I 
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entertained  as  warmly  as  anyone.  "What  use 
She  couldn't  come  now;  he'll  be  gone, 
•  man,  weeks  and  weeks  before  Siella  coiild  be  here." 
But  Mr.  Trcdgold  did  not  go,  and  then  it  began  to 
understood  that  he  never  meant  nor  ex|}ecled  to 
aad  that  this  was  the  reason  why  he  did  iiol  disturb 
telf  about  Stella.  The  spectators  were  half  saitsfied, 
half  aggrieved,  by  this  conclusion,  and  felt,  as  he 
siOwly  better,  that  they  had  been  cheated  oitl  of 
r  play;  however,  he  was  an  old  man,  and  tlie  doctor 
ik  his  head  over  all  the  triumphant  accounts  of  his 
ivery  which  were  made  in  the  local  pa|>crs;  and 
e  was  yet  hope  of  a  tragedy  preceded  by  a  recon- 
tjon.  and  the  restoration  of  Stella  to  all  her  rights. 
Burnet  was,  throughout  the  whole  illness,  beyond 
se.  He  was  at  the  Cliff  at  every  available  moment, 
ching  every  symptom.  Not  a  day  elapsed  that  he 
not  see  Katherine  two  or  three  times  to  console  her 
ut  her  father,  or  to  explain  anything  new  Ihat  had 
ined.  They  were  logetlier  so  much  that  some 
pie  said  they  looked  as  if  they  had  been  not  only 
rs  but  married  for  years,  so  complete  seemed  their 
Ideace  in  each  other  and  the  way  they  understood 
)  other.  A  glance  at  Dr.  Bumefs  face  was  enough 
(Catherine.  She  knew  what  it  meant  without  another 
d;  while  he  divined  her  anxiety,  her  apprehensions, 
depression,  as  the  long  days  went  on  without  any 
i  of  explanation.  "As  soon  as  the  old  man  is  well 
ugh  there  will,  of  course,  be  a  marriage,"  it  was 
enJIy  said.  "And,  of  course,  die  doctor  will  go 
<  live  there,''  said  Mrs.  Shanks,  "such  a  comfoil  to 
e  the  doctor  always  on  the  spot — and  what  a  ha^^ij 
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thing  for  poor  Mr.  Tredgold  that  it  should  be  his « 
in-law — a  member  of  his  family." 

"Mr.  Tredgold  will  never  have  a  son-in-hw  in  I 
house,"  said  Miss  Mildmay,  "if  Kalherine  is  «p«B 
that  she  is  reckoning  uitbout  her  fallier.  1  doiil  1 
I  Ueve  ihai  will  ever  be  a  marriage  whatever  yoa  m 
I  say.  What!  send  off  Sir  Charles  Somers,  a  man  « 
something  at  least  to  show  for  himself,  and  tiic 
Dr.  Burnet?  I  think,  Jane  Shanks,  that  you  mutt 
off  your  head!" 

"Sir  Charles  Somers  could  never  have  been  of « 
use  to  poor,  dear  Mr.  Tredgold,"  said  Mrs,  Shanh, 
little  abashed,  "and  Dr.  Bumei  is.  WTiai  a  diltem 
that  makesi" 

"It  may  make  a  difference — but  it  wiU  not  mi 
that  difference;  and  I  shouldn't  like  myself  to  be  < 
tended  by  my  son-in-law,"  said  ihe  other  ladj.  "J 
might  give  you  a  little  pinch  of  something  at  a  ajli 
moment;  or  he  might  change  your  medicine;  cr 
might  lake  away  a  piDow— you  can't  tell  the  ihiug*  tl 
a  doctor  might  do — which  could  never  be  taken  hf 
of,  and  yet-— '■ 

"Ruth  Mildmay!"  cried  Mrs.  Shanks,  "for  sbame 
yourself,  do  you  think  Dr.  Burnet  would  murder  ( 
man?" 

"No;  I  don't  think  he  would  murder  the  roan."  a 
I  Miss  Mildmay  decidedly,  but  there  was  an  in»cnitil 
[look  in  her  face,  "there  are  many  ways  of  doiii| 
I  thing,"  she  said,  nodding  her  head  to  herself. 

It  appeared,  however,  that  this  time  at  least  Dr.  Bit 
t  going  to  have  the  chance,    whether  he  w 

I   av^led  Kvmw:\(  ot  is.  or  not.     Mr.  Tredsnld 
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'  came  round  gradually,  to  the  surprise  of 
r  but  himself.     When  he  was  first  able  to  g 
a  his  bath  chair  he  explained    the  matter  to  the 

friends  who  hastened  to  congratulate  him,  in  the 

easy  way,  "You  all  thought  I  was  going  to  give 
is  time,"  he  said,  "but  I  never  meant  to  give  in. 
ing  like  making  up  your  mind  to  iL  Ask  the  doctor. 
1  from  the  beginning,  'I  ain't  going  to  die  this  bout, 

you  think  it.'  //e  thought  different;  ignorant  pack, 
>rs,  not  one  of  'em  knows  a  thing.  Ask  him.  He'll 
'OU  it  wasn't  him  a  bit,  nor  bis  drugs  neither,  but 
S  made  up  my  mind." 

"he  doctor  had  met  the  little  procession  and  was 
Jig  along  by  Mr.  Tredgold's  chair.  He  laughed  and 
«d  his  head  in  reply,  "Oh  yes,  he  is  quite  right. 
;  and  determination  are  more  than  half  of  the 
t"  he  said.  He  looked  across  the  old  man's  chair 
atherine  on  the  other  side,  who  said  hastily:  "I 
know  what  we  should  have  done  without  Dr. 
et,  papa." 
'Oh,  that's  all  very  well,"  said  old  Tredgold.     "Pay 

Other  compliments,  that's  all  right.  He'll  say,  per- 
.  I'd  have  been  dead  without  your  nursing,  Katie. 
a  bit  of  it!  Always  jirefer  a  woman  thai  is  paid 
vhat  she  does  and  knows  her  duty.     Yes,    here  I 

Rector,  getting  all  right,  in  spite  of  physic  and 
Ma — as  I  always  meant  to  do." 
'By  the  blessing  of  God,"  said  the  Rector,  witli 
;  aolemnity.  He  had  met  the  group  unawares  round 
mer,  and  to  see  Burnet  and  Katberine  It^ether, 
qdiant,  in  sight  of  all  the  world,  was  bitter  to  the 
~  That  this  common  couniiy  doctor  shoald 


I 
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be  preferred  to  himseU  added  an  addiuonal  in&ulL,  ai 
he  would  have  gone  a  mile  round  rather  than  meet  lie 
procession.  Being  thus,  however,  unable  lo  help  hnnidt 
the  Rector  grew  imposing  beyond  anything  thai  W 
ever  been  seen  of  him.  He  looked  a  Bishop,  ai  ktS, 
as  he  stood  putting  forth  no  benediction,  but  a  trtK 
assertion  that  belied  the  words.  "By  the  blesnq  rf 
God,"  he  said. 

"Oh!"  said  old  Mr.  Tredgold,  lalcen  aback-  •(* 
yes,  that's  what  you  say.  I  don't  mean  to  set  mpdf 
against  that.  Never  know,  though,  do  you,  how  it's 
coming — queer  thing  to  reckon  on.  But  anyhow,  bm 
I  am,  and  ten  pounds  for  the  poor.  Rector,  if  you  Ite 
lo  show  as  I  don't  go  against  that  view," 

"I  hojie  the  improvement  will  continue,"  the  Re<W 
said,  with  his  nose  in  the  air,  "Good  rooming,  Mi» 
Katherine,  I  (Xingratulaie  you  with  all  roy  heart." 

On  what  did  he  congratulate  her?  The  dc««f> 
though  his  complesion  was  not  delicate,  coloured  h^ 
and  so  did  Katherine,  without  knowing  exactly  wh«t*B 
the  reason;  and  Siiplin,  drawing  its  own  condusM 
looked  on.  The  only  indiflerenl  person  was  Mr.  Ttrf- 
gold,  always  sure  of  his  own  intentions  and  little  <a>- 
cemed  by  those  of  others,  to  whom  blushes  were  <^» 
little  importance  as  any  other  insignificant  trifles 
did  not  affect  himself. 

It  was  perhaps  this  little  incident  which 
question  in  the  mind  of  the   community.     T 
had  congratulated  the  pair  in  open  day;  then, 
the  conclusion  was  clear  tliat  all  the  preli 
over — that  they  were  engaged,   and  that  Mr. 
ffbo  had  rejected  Sir  Charles  Somen. 
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kltocept  the  doctor.  The  Rector,  who,  without  meaii- 
[  it,  thus  confiniied  and  established  everything  tJial 
d  been  mere  imagination  up  to  this  time,  believed  it 
iimxi(  w'iih  all  the  virulence  of  an  injured  man.  And 
Ksihenne,  when  Dr.  Burnet  had  departed  on  his  rounds 
1  she  was  left  to  accompany  her  father  home,  almost 
1  herself  that  it  must  be  true.  He  had  said  no- 
thing to  her  which  could  be  called  a  definite  proposal, 
■nd  she  had  certainly  giveu  no  acceptance,  no  consent 
io  anything  of  the  kind,  yei  it  was  not  impossible  that 
without  any  intention,  without  any  words,  she  had  tacitly 
permitted  thai  this  should  be.  Looking  back,  it  seemed 
to  her,  that  indeed  they  had  been  always  together  dur- 
ing these  recent  days,  and  a  great  many  things  had 
passed  between  them  in  their  meetings  by  her  father's 
bedside,  outside  his  door,  or  in  the  hall,  at  all  times  of 
flte  night  and  day.  And  perhaps  a  significance  might 
be  given  to  words  which  she  had  not  attached  to  them, 
She  was  a  little  alarmed' — confused^not  knowing  what 
\ai  hap]>eiied.  She  had  met  his  eyes  full  of  an  in- 
telligence which  she  did  not  feel  Ihat  she  shared,  and 
n  redden  and  herself  had  felt  a  hot 
t  Sashing  to  her  face.  She  did  not  know  why  she 
not  for  Dr.  Uurnet;  it  was  from  the 
it's  look — angry,  half  malignant,  full  of  scornful 
"I  congratulate  you!"  Was  that  what  it 
t  ■cam,  and  that  this  thing  had  really  happened  which 
rlud  been  floating  in  the  air  so  long? 

When  she  relumed  to  the  Cliff.    Katherine  did 
*  ill,  but  went  along  the  edge  of  the  paih,  as  she  had 
e  so  often  when  she  had  anything  in  her  mind. 
i  had  taken  place  there  in  Ihe  days  ■ 
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she  had  often  felt  louely  and  "out  of  it,"  when  3 
was  in  the  asceodant  and  everyUung  had  railed  0 
accordance  with  her  lively  views.     She  had  gone 
with  BO  many  people   to   show   them    "the   ' ' 
cared  nothing  for  the  view,  and  had  lingered  after 
while  they  returned  to  more  noisy  Joys,   to  think  » 
httle  sigh  that  there  was  someone  in  the  world, 
she  knew  not  where,  who  might  have  preferied  U 
with  her,    but  had  been  sent  away  from  her,  a 
be  seen  more.     And  then  there  had  been  the  11 
Stella's  escapade  in  the  little  yacht    and  ihen  iJ  Sul 
second  flight  with  her  husband,  and  of  many  a  dan 
side  when  {Catherine's  heart  had  been  too  full  U 
quietly  indoors,   and  when  the  space,   the  sky,  theS 
had  been  her  consolers.     She  went  lliere  now,  and# 
a  languor  which  was  half  o(  the  mind  and  half  t/| 
body   walked    up    and    down    tlie    familiar    way. 
tamarisks  were  beginning  to  show  a  little  pink  flush  a| 
the  sea.     It  was  not  warm  enough  yet  to  developj 
blossom  wholly,  but  yet  it  showed  with  a  liogeofcd 
against  the  blue,  and  all  the  Howering  shrubs  wened 
ing   into  blossom  and  flowers  were  in  every  ( 
the  rocks.     It  was  the  very  end  of  April  trtiea] 
verging  into  May,  and  the  air  was  soft  and  fiill  o 
sweetness  of  the  spring. 

But  Katlierine's  mind  was  occupied  witli  other  d 
She  thought  of  Dr.  Burnet  and  whether  it  was  tnitB 
she  was  betrothed  to  him  and  would  marry  him  T 
have  him  for  her  companion  always  from  this  ti 
Was    it   true?     She  asked  herself  the  question  as  I 
had   been  someone  else,  some  other  girl  of  wht 

heard  Uus,  but  almost  with  less  inte 
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been  another  girl.  She  would,  indeed,  scarcely 
becD  moved  had  she  heard  that  the  doctor  had 
engaged  lo  Charlotte  Stanley  or  to  anj^ne  else  in 
.eighbourhood.  Was  it  true  that  it  was  she,  Kathc- 
Tredgold,  who  was  engaged  lo  him?  The  Rector's 
■  look  had  made  her  blush,  but  she  did  not  blush 
when  she  thought  over  this  question  alone.  \Vas 
going  to  marry  Dr.  Burnet?  Katherine  felt  in- 
cot  about  il,  as  it  she  did  not  care.  He  would  be 
1  to  papa;  he  would  be  a  friend  to  Stella — he 
1  not  oppose  her  in  anything  she  might  do  for  her 
.  Why  not  he  as  well  as  anotlier?  It  did  not 
to  matter  so  very  much,  though  she  had  once 
jhl,  as  girls  do,  that  it  mattered  a  great  deal.  There 
3harhe  Somers,  for  whom  (though  without  iiiteud- 
)  Stella  had  sacrificed  everything.  Was  he  belter 
1  than  Dr.  Buniet?  Certainly,  no.  Why  not,  then, 
turaet  as  well  as  another?  Katherine  said  to  her- 
It  was  curious  how  little  emotion  she  felt — her 
did  not  beat  quicker,  her  breath  came  with  a  kind 
nguid  calm.  There  were  no  particular  objeclions 
ihe  knew  of.  He  was  a  good  man;  there  was  no- 
against  him.  Few  country  doctors  were  so  well 
and  scarcely  anyone  so  kind.  His  appearance 
101  against  him  eillier.  These  were  all  negatives, 
l»ey  seemed  to  give  her  a  certain  satisfaction  in  the 
[less  of  soul.  Nothing  against  him,  not  even  in  her 
mind.  On  the  contrary,  she  approved  of  Dr. 
rt.  He  was  kind,  not  only  lo  her,  but  to  all.  He 
i  no  Iroable  for  his  patients,  and  would  face  the 
I,  hurrying  out  in  the  middle  of  the  night  for  any 
r  person  who  sent  for  him  without  hesiiaitoti  or 


deiay.  Who  else  could  say  the  same  thingi 
the  Rector  would  do  it  loo  if  he  were  called  a| 
Kalhcrine  was  not  disposed  to  discuss  wi ' 
Rector's  excellencies,  whereas  it  seemed 
put  before  herself,  though  languidly,  al!  thU 
heard  to  the  advantage  of  the  doctor.  And  i 
good  things  she  had  heard!  Everybody  spci 
him,  from  the  poorest  people  up  to  Lady  Jan^ 
as  good  as  pointed  him  out  in  so  many  won 
man  whom  Katherine  should  marry.  Was  she 
marry  him?  Had  it  somehow  been  all  seltledi 
she  could  not  recollect  how  or  when. 

She  was  tired  by  the  long  strain  of  her  h 
ness,  not  so  much  by  absolute  nursing,  thougft 
taken  her  share  of  that  (but  Mr.  Tredgold,  as 
said,  preferred  a  nurse  who  was  paid  for  h( 
the  ordinary  business  principle),  as  by  the  1 
tension  of  mind  and  body,  the  waiting  and  W3 
suspense.  This  no  doubt  was  one  great  reajoB 
languid,  almost  passive,  condition.  Had  Di 
spoken  then  she  would  have  acquiesced  ijuit 
and  indeed  she  was  not  at  all  sure  whether 
not  have  so  happened  already. 

So  she  pursued  her  musing  with  her  fai 
the  lawn  and  the  shrubberies,  But  when 
turned  to  go  back  along  the  edge  of  the  <^ 
the  house,  her  eyes,  as  she  raised  them,  were 
struck  almost  as  by  a  blow,  by  the  great  hnd 
sea  and  the  sky,  the  moving  line  of  the  coast, 
undulation  of  the  waves,  the  clouds  upon  the 
white  in  flakes  of  snowy  vapour  against  the  1 
i   if  someone   had  ! 


tdied  a  visionary  hand  out  of  the  distance,  and 
ck  her  lightly,  quickly,  to  bring  her  back  to  herself. 
stood  still  for  a  moment  with  a  shiver,  confused, 
nished,  awakened — and  then  shook  herself  as  if  to 
Ik  something,    some   band,    some  chain,   some  veil 

[been  wound  round  her,  away. 
w 
a. 
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[  whether  the  result  of  this  awaking  would  have 
r  anything  in  Kaiherine's  life  had  it  not  been  for 
Mher  incident  which  happened  shortly  after,  it  would 
iupossible  to  say.  She  forgot  the  impression  of  that 
Men  stroke  of  nature,  and  when  she  went  back  to 
r  father,  who  was  a  little  excited  by  his  first  outing, 
n  revived  again  so  strong  an  impression  of  the  need 
•Jt  was  of  the  doctor  and  his  care,  and  the  import- 
ce  of  his  position  in  the  house  as  a  sort  of  cfrrts  ex 
vhiad,  always  ready  to  be  appealed  to  and  to  pcr- 
m  miracles  at  pleasure,  that  the  former  state  of  ac- 
iescence  in  whatever  he  mighl  demand  as  the  price 
bis  services,  came  back  strongly  to  her  mind,  and 
!  possibility  was  that  there  would  have  been  no 
BUtion  on  her  part,  though  no  enthusiasm,  had  he 
Md  the  opportunity  during  one  of  the  days  of  that 
dc,  aod  put  his  fate  to  the  touch.  But  a  number  of 
iD  incidents  supervened;  and  there  is  a  kind  of 
niry  in  delay  in  these  circumstances  which  gains  upon 
nan,  tlie  pleasure  of  the  unacknowledged,  the  delight- 
'.  of  feeling  that  he  is  sure  of  a  favourable  re< 


spouse,  without  all  the  responsibilities  wtiidi 
able  response  immedialely  brings  ioto  being.  The 
ment  that  he  asked  and  Kaiherine  consented,  t 
would  be  the  father  lo  face,  and  all  the  praciiul 
culties  of  the  position  to  be  met.  He  would  hii 
lake  "the  bull  by  the  honis."  This  is  a  very  diS 
thing  from  those  preliminaries,  exciting  but  dcligl 
which  form  the  first  step.  To  declare  your 
to  the  girl  you  love,  to  receive  that  assent  and 
ing  confession  of  which  you  are  almost  sure — onl 
much  uncertainty  in  it  as  makes  the  moment  tloj 
with  an  alarm  and  timidity  which  is  more  sweet 
confidence.  That  is  one  thing;  but  what  foUiK 
quite  another;  the  doctor  a  little  "funked,"  as  be 
self  said,  that  next  important  step.  There  wa 
telling  what  might  come  out  of  that  old  demon  ' 
father.  Sometimes  Dr.  Burnet  thought  that  he  was  b 
encouraged,  that  he  had  become  so  necessary  la 
Tredgold  that  the  idea  of  securing  his  attendance  w 
be  jumped  at  by  the  old  man;  and  sometimes  he  tho 
otherwise.  He  was,  in  fact,  though  a  brave  I 
frightened  of  the  inevitable  second  step.  And 
fore  he  let  the  matter  linger,  finding  much  di' 
the  happy  unconsciousness  that  he  was  risking  noil 
Uiat  she  understood  him  and  all  his  motives,  and 
his  reward  was  certain,  when  he  did  make  up  his  i 
to  ask  for  it  at  last. 

Things  were  in  this  condition  when  one  day. 
couraged  by  her  father's  improvement,  Kalherine 
to  town,  as  e\-erybody  in  the  country  is  bound  H 
to  go  through  that  process  which  is  popularly  kno( 
''ahofpillg."     In   previous   years  Stella's  cnl 


tivity  had  provided  clothes  for  every  season  as  much 
advance  as  fashion  permitted,  so  ihal  there  never 
IS  any  sudden  necessity.  But  Katherine  had  never 
sen  enei^clic  in  ihese  ways,  and  the  result  was  that 
«  momeat  arrived,  taking  her  a  little  unawares,  in 
bich  even  Katherine  was  forced  to  see  that  she  had 
tthing  to  wear.  She  went  to  town,  accordingly,  one 
(miing  in  the  beginning  of  June,  attended  by  the  maid 
ho  was  DO  more  than  an  elderly  promoted  upper 
ttsemaid,  who  had  succeeded  Stevens.  Katherine 
td  not  felt  herself  equal  to  a  second  Stevens  entirely 
r  herself,  indeed,  she  had  been  so  well  trained  by 
dia,  who  always  had  need  of  the  services  of  every- 
•dy  about  her,  that  she  was  very  well  able  to  dis- 
Sne  with  a  personal  attendant  altogether.  But  it  was 
t  admirable  and  honourable  retirement  for  Hannah  to 
tt  op  the  more  active  work  of  the  household  and  to 
leome  Miss  Katherine's  maid,  and  her  conscientious 
brts  to  fulfil  the  duties  of  her  new  position  were 
tertaining  at  least  A  more  perfect  guardian,  if  any 
4rdian  had  been  necessary,  of  all  the  decorums  could 
t  have  been  than  was  this  highly  respectable  person 
lo  accompanied  her  young  mistress  to  London  with 
sense  of  having  a  great  responsibility  upon  her 
QuJders.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  no  guardian  being  in 
b  least  necessary,  it  was  Katherine  who  took  care  of 
tf  which  came  to  exactly  the  same  thing  and  an- 
tacd  all  purposes. 

The  train  was  on  this  occasion  rather  full,  and  the 
QDg  lady  and  her  maid  were  put  into  a  compartment 
which  were  already  two  passengers,  a  lady  and  gentle- 

I^At  tJie  other  extremity  of  the  carriage,  to  aW  si^ 
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pearance  together.  But  it  soon  Mimed  out  that  tbej 
were  not  together.  The  lady  got  out  at  one  of  Uw  la'l' 
stations  at  which  they  stopped,  and  then,  with  a  link 
hesitation,  the  gentleman  rose  and  came  o^-er  to  the  adt 
on  which  Kaiherine  was,  "It  is  long  since  we  hiK 
met,"  he  said  in  a  voice  which  had  a  thrill  in  il,  oolkt 
able  even  to  Hannah,  who  instinctively  retired  a  in^ 
leaving  the  place  opposite  Katheriue  at  his  disposiw 
{a  thing,  I  need  not  remark,  which  was  quite  imprc^ 
and  ought  not  to  have  been  done.  Hannah  coold  at 
for  a  long  lime  forgive  herself,  when  she  thou^I  * 
over,  but  for  the  moment  she  was  dominated  bj  vK 
voice).  "I  have  not  seen  you,"  he  repeated,  »*fl!i ' 
little  faltering,  "for  years.  Is  it  permitted  u>  sty  twvi 
to  you.  Miss  Tredgold?" 

The  expression  of  his  eyes  was  not  a  thing  W  it 
desaibed.  It  sUrtled  Katherine  all  the  more  thit  it 
had  of  late  been  exposed  to  glances  having  a  mih3b 
meaning,  yet  not  of  that  kind.  She  looked  at  him  4* 
most  with  a  gasp.      "Mr.  Stanford  1     I  tliought  you  «flt 

"So  I  was,"  he  said,  "and  so  I  am  going  to 
a  few  months  more.  What  a  curious  unexpected 
— I  mean  occurrence— that  1  should  have  met  ; 
quite  by  accident." 

"Oil  yes,  quite  by  accident,"  she  said. 

"I  have  been  in  the  island,"  he  said,  "aniJ 
Sliplin  for  a  day  or  two,  where  it  would  hare 
natural  to  see  you,  and  then  when  I  was  coming 
in  desp — without  doing  so,  what  a  chance  thjfl 
places  in  the  world  you  should  have  beat  put 
carriage. 
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He  seemed  so  astonished  al  this  that  it  was  very 
cull  to  gel  over  it.  Katherine  look  it  with  much 
e  composure,  and  yet  her  heart  had  begun  to  beat 
lie  firet  sound  of  his  voice. 

He  asked  her  a  great  many  questions  about  her 
er,  about  Stella;  even,  timidly,  about  herself,  though 
oon  became  apparent  that  this  was  not  from  any 
1  of  information.  He  had  heard  about  Stella's  mar- 
e,  "down  there,"  with  a  vague  indication  of  the 
it  at  which  their  journey  began;  and  that  Mr.  Tred- 
1  had  been  ill,  and  that — —  But  he  did  not  end 
sentence.  It  was  easily  to  be  perceived  thai  he 
acquired  ihe  knowledge  somewhere  that  Katherine 
still— Katherme — and  took  a  great  satibfaction  in 
fact  And  then  he  began  to  tell  her  about  himself. 
had  done  very  well,  better  than  could  have  been 
ected.  He  had  now  a  very  good  appointment,  and 
chief  was  very  kind  to  him.  "There  are  no  for- 
S  lo  be  made  now  in  India — or,  at  least,  not  such 
we  used  to  hear  were  once  made.  The  life  is  dif- 
nt  altogether.  It  is  not  a  long  martyrdom  and  lakhs 
rupees,  but  a  very  passable  existence  and  freiiuent 
days  h"me.  Belter  that,  I  think." 
"Surely  much  better,"  said  Katherine. 
"I  think  so.  And  then  there  are  the  hills— Simla, 
1  so  forth,  which  never  were  thought  of  in  my  father's 
e.  They  had  to  make  up  their  minds  and  put  up 
I  everything.  We  have  many  alleviations— the  ladies 
e  especially,"  he  added,  with  a  look  that  said  a  great 
I  more.  Why  should  he  add  by  his  looks  so  much 
~        ;  lo  that  fact?     And  how  was  it  that  Kathe- 
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fine,  knowing  nothing  of  the  life  in  India,  took  u;!  bit 
meaning  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye? 
.         "But  the  ladies,"  she  said,  "dont  dKeit  the  [ila 
I  where  their^their  husbands  are,  I  hope,  10  find  nfc 
for  themselves  on  the  hills?" 

"I  did  not  mean  that,"  he  said,  with  a  flush 
colour  all  over  his  brown  face  (Katherine  compired 
in  spite  of  herself,  to  Dr.  Burnet's  recenl  blush,  m 
conclusions  not  favourable  to  the  latter),  "1  mean  tl 
it  is  such  a  comfort  to  men  to  think  that—what  is  in 
precious  to  them  in  the  world — may  be  placed  in 
at  any  critical  moment." 

"I  wonder  if  that  is  Charlie  Somers'  feeling," 
tine  said  with  an  involuntary  laugh.  It  was  not  1 
she  meant  to  laugh  at  Giarlie  Somers;  it  was  rather 
irrestrainable  expression  of  a  lightening  and  rising  of 
own  heart. 

"No  doubt  every  man  must,"  James  Stanford  aH 

And    they    went  on   talking,    he   telling   her  ma^ 

things  which  she  did  noi  fully  understand  or  e«ii  * 

ceive  into  her  mind  at  all,  her  chief  consciousness  boDf 

that   this   man— her  first  love — was  the  only 

had  fell  what  a  true  lover  should,  the  only  one 

her  heart  made  any  response.      She  did  not  even  W» 

this  during  the  course  of  that  ton  rapid  journey.    SSe 

I  ielt  only  an  exhilaration,  a  softening  and  expansionff 

■  her  whole  being.     She  could  not  meet  his  eya  as  At, 

linet  Dr.  Burnet's;  they  dazzled  her:  she  could  not  idT 

r  why.     Her  heart  beat,  running  on  with  a  (remuloos  Uf 

companiment  to  those  words  of  his,   half  of  whidi  W 

intelligence  did  not  master  at  the  time,  but  which  i 

to  her  after  by  degrees.     He  told  her  that  he  WB' 
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ping  back  to  India,  and  that  he  would  like  to  go  and 
ee  Stella,  to  let  her  know  by  an  independent  testimony 
tow  her  sister  was.  Might  he  write  and  give  her  his 
eport?  Might  he  come— this  was  said  hurriedly  as  tlie 
nun  dashed  into  the  precincts  of  Ij^ndon,  and  the  end 
i  the  interview  approached— to  Sliplin  again  one  day 
peJbre  be  left  on  the  chance  of  perhaps  seeing  her— to 
iqiuie  for  Mr.  Tredgold — to  take  anything  she  might 
rUi  lo  send  to  Lady  Somers?  Katherine  felt  the  flush 
n  her  own  face  to  be  overwhelming.  Ah,  how  different 
tan  that  half-angry  confused  colour  which  she  had 
Mcn  conscious  of  when  the  Rector  offered  his  con- 
[pitnlations! 

"Oh  no,"  she  said  with  a  little  shake  of  her  head, 
toA  a  sound  of  pathos  in  her  voice  of  which  she  was 
tfaie  conscious:  "my  father  is  ill;  he  is  better  now,  but 
Ut  condition  is  serious.  I  am  very — sorry^I  am  dis- 
Iwsed^to  say  so^ — but  he  must  not  be  disturbed,  he 
llnst  not  I  have  escaped  for  a  little  to-day.  I — had 
tt  oome.  But  at  home  1  am  altogether  taken  up  by 
f^tt.  1  cannot  let  you — lose  your  time- — take  the 
•iwbic — of  coming  for  nothing.  Oh,  excuse  cnc — I 
ttUKit "  Katherine  said. 

And  he  made  no  reply,  he  looked  at  her,  saying  a 
■Wisand  things  with  his  eyes.  And  then  there  came 
we  jar  of  the  arrival,  He  handed  her  out,  he  found  a 
^  for  her,  performing  al!  ihe  little  services  that  were 
■Messary,  and  then  he  held  her  hand  a  moment  while 
«*iaid  goodbye. 

"May  I  come  and  see  you  off?  May  I  be  here 
Bbadt?" 
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Oh,  no,  no!"  Katherine  s^d,  she  did  OOt  bni 
vhy.  "1  don't  know  when  we  go  back)  It  perhaps  ni^ 
□ot  be  till  to-morrow — it  might  not  be  till—thAt  ii,  a 
you  must  not  come,  Mr.  Stanford — ^1 — cannot  bdp  ^ 
she  said. 

Still  he  held  her  hand  a  moment.  "It  must  sti 
wope  then,  nothing  but  hope,"  he  said. 
'  She  drove  away  through  Loudon,  leaving  hiin,  f 
his  face  wherever  she  looked.  Ah,  that  was  what  4 
others  had  wanted  lo  look  like  but  had  r 
— that  was — al!  that  one  wanted  in  this  world;  not  d 
Tredgold  money,  nor  the  fortune  of  tlie  great  Cit)'  yos 
man,  nor  the  Rector's  dignity,  nor  Dr.  Burnet's  kindM 
— noiliing  but  that,  it  did  not  matter  by  what  accm 
panied,  What  a  small  matter  to  be  poor,  to  go  J* 
to  the  end  of  the  earth,  to  be  burned  by  the  sun  S 
wasted  by  the  heat,  to  endure  anything,  so  long  is  yt 
had  e/iat.  She  trembled  and  was  incoherent  when  i 
tried  to  speak.  She  forgot  where  to  tell  the  cabnuot 
'go,  and  said  strange  things  to  Hannah,  not  knonE 
laid.  Her  heart  beat  and  beat,  as  if  il  « 
the  only  organ  she  possessed,  as  if  she  were  noihui|  h 
one  pulse,  thumping,  thumping  with  a  delicious  )<1«j^ 
caring  for  nothing,  and  thinking  of  nothing.  Thifiti^ 
of  nothing,  though  rays  and  films  of  thought  flew  i 
in  the  air  and  made  themselves  visible  to  her  for  i 
ment  Perhaps  she  should  never  see  him  again, 
had  nothing  to  do  with  him,  there  was  no  link  hei'*' 
ihem;  and  yet,  so  to  speak,  ihere  was  nothing  else  IJ"* 
him  in  the  world.  She  saw  the  tali  lower  of  the  Pu^^ 
ment  in  a  mbt  that  somehow  encircled  James  Stanford^ 
and  broad  Whitehall  was  full  of  lh«t  l 
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1   any  distinctions   of  other   feature,    of  everything 
1  about  her,  was  losL 

ous  an  effect  to  be  produced  upon  anyone 

sonabic,  so  sensible  as  Katherine!     After  a  long 

:  did  not  know  how  long,   she  was  recalled  to 

L  day  by  her  arrival  at  the  dressmaker's  where 

I  to  get  out  and  move  and  speak,  all  of  which 

o  do  in  a  dream.     And  then  (he  day  turned 

1  and  she  had  to  think  of  her  journey  back  again. 

■   did   she   tel!    him  not   to    come?     It  would  have 

led  nobody  if  he  had  come.     Her  father  had  not 

Idcn  her  to  see  him,  and  even  had  he  forbidden 

1  girl  who  was  of  age,  who  was  nearly  twenty-four, 

)  after  all  a  life  of  her  own  to  think  of,  should 

e  refrained  from  seeing   him   on   that   account? 

r  foundations  were  shaken,  not  so  much  by  feeling 

r  own  as  by  the  sight  and  certainty  of  his  feeling. 

I  would  not  desert  her  father,  never,  never  nm  away 

I  hke  Stella.     But  at  least  she  might  have  per- 

>df  to  see  James  Stanford  again.     She  said 

"I  may    never  marry  him;   but   now  I  shall 

nobody   else."     And  why   had    she   not   lei  him 

i  why  might  they  not  at  least  have  understood  each 

The  influence  of  this  thought  was  that  Katherine 

t  linger  for  the  afternoon  train,  to  which  Stanford 

1  did  go,  on  the  chance  of  seeing  her,  of  perhaps 

with  her  again,   but  hurried  off  by   the   very 

I  disappointing  poor  Hannah,  who  had  looked 

1  to  the  glory  of  lunching  with  her  young  mistress 

•  fine  pastrycook's  as  Stevens  had  often  described. 

1  this,  Hannah  was  compelled  to  snatch  a  bun 

t  station,  in  the  hurry  Miss  Katherine  was  Vw,  an& 
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rhy  should  she  have  hurried?  There  was  no  reasocu 
^e  world.  To  be  in  London,  and  yet  not  in  Lou**  | 
to  see  nothing,  not  even  the  interior  of  Verey"*,  wto^'*  _ 
Hannah's  heart.  Nor  was  Kalherine's  much  ™'^'* '^It. ^ 
when  she  began  to  perceive  thai  her  veiy  '™P^*'*^eBl^ 
had  probably  been  the  reason  why  she  did  not  6e*^=  * 
again;  for  who  could  suppose  thai  she  who  had  '^^""(A  1 
of  perhaps  not  going  till  to-morrow,  should  hai'^^*  i^  "i 
back  again  in  an  hour,  by  a  slow  train  in  which  n—  ^^  ' 
who  coold  help  it  ei'er  went? 

By  that  strange  luck  which  so  often  seems  to  rt .       ^ 

human  affairs.  Dr.  Burnet  chose  this  evening  of  all  *^ 
for  the  explanation  of  his  sentiments.  HepaJdMr.  -^  '  j 
gold  an  evening  visit,  and  found  him  very  weil-'^*''*™ 
then  he  went  out  to  join  Katherine,  whom  he  saw  -^^  ™' 
ing  on  the  path  that  edged  the  cliff.  It  was  a  be^=^^"™ 
June  evening,  serene  and  sweet,  still  light  wii-^  i^ 
lingering  light  of  day,  though  the  moon  was  alrcadjC-  *''  ^ 
in  the  sky.  There  was  no  reason  any  longei*^'^^'  - 
Dr.  Burnet  should  restrain  his  feelings.  His  patierr"»  "'  '" 
well;  there  was  no  longer  any  indecorum,  anyilir-*'  '^S'"' 

appropriate,  in  speaking  to  Katherine  of  what  she; """' 

well  know  was  nearest  to  his  heart.     He,  too,  had^E'  ™  I 
conscious    of  the  movement   in    the  air  — the  raa^^i™«  / 
communication  from  him  to  her  on  the  day  of  Mr. 
gold's  first  outing,  when  they  had  met  the  Reao* 
he  had  congratulated  them.    To  Katherine  it  had  y^  ""i'™   i 
almost  as  if  in  some  way  unknown  to  herself  cieiri^i%  i 
had  been  settled  between  ihem,  but  Dr.  Buniet     in" 
different.     He  knew  that  nothing  had  been  settle*:?-  lot  I 
words  nor  pledge  had  passed  between  theni;  but l»  F 
liad  little  doubt.  -wVva.iL  \he  is,sue  would  be.    He  fcR  IkJ^  ^ 


to  reply,    it  was  a  foregone  conclusion^ 
wanting  but  the  hand  and  seal, 
herine  had  scarcely  got  beyond  the  condition 
ig  in  which  she  had  spent  the  aftei 

!  impatient  when  she  saw  him  approaching, 
t  want  her  thoughts  to  be  disturbed.  Her 
;  more  delightful  to  her  than  anything  else 
meat,  and  she  half  resented  the  appearance 
doctor,  whom  her  mind  had  forsaken  as  if  he 
'cr  been.  The  dreaming  stale  in  which  she  was, 
Kcupation  with  one  individual  interest  is  a  cruel 
U)f  mind.  At  another  moment  she  would  have 
^Burnet's  meaning  in  his  eyes,  and  would  have 
Hared  at  least  for  what  was  coming — she  who 
}  well  what  was  coming,  who  had  but  a  few  days 
[uiesced  in  what  seemed  to  be  fate, 
e  began  to  speak,  (Catlierine  was  thunderstruck. 
fjCage  sprang  up  in  het  heart  She  endeavoured 
1  interrupt  the  words  on  his  lips,  whi< 
Uy  cruel  but  disrespectful  to  a  man  who  wi 

:  his  best,  who  was  laying  himself,  with 
B|ich  he  had  scarcely  known  lo  be  in  him, 
(He  was  surprised  at  his  own  ardour,  at  the 
bich  he  made  his  declaration,  and  so  absorbed 
t  he  did  not  for  the  first  moment  see  how 
1  exclamations  and  lifted  hands  she  was  keep- 


^idon't,  doctorl  Oh,  don't  say  so,  don't  say 
Te  the  strange  words  that  caught  his  ear  at  last; 
!U  he  shook  himself  up,  so  to  speak,  and  saw  her 
%  beside  him  in  the  gathering  dimness  of  the 
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twilight,  her  face  not  shining  with  anjr  sweetness  o( 
sent,  but  half  convulsed  with  pain  and  shame,  h«  U 
held  up  in  entreaty,  her  lips  giving  fonh  I" 
"Oh,  don't  say  so!" 

It  was  his  turn  to  be  struck  dumb.     1 
before  her  with  a  sudden  pause  of  consternalion. 

"What?"  he  cried — ■■whal?"  not  believing  his(«i  | 

And  thus  they  stood  for  a  moment  speechless,  Wl  J 
of  them.     She  had  stopped  him  in  the  middle  i' '" 
love  tale,  which  he  had  told  better  and  with  more  p 
than  he  was  himself  sensible  of     She  had  stof 
and  now  she  did  not  seem  to  have  another  word  U 

"It  is  my  anxiety  which  is  getting  too  much  far^ 
he  said.      "You    didn't  say  that,  Katherine- 
You  did  not  mean  to  interrupt  me — to  stop  me?  I 
It  is  only  that  1  am  too  much   i 
frightening  myself " 

"Oh,    Dr.  Burnet!"    she    cried,    instiactiveiy  i 
her  hands  together.    "It  is  I  who  am  lo  blame, 
not  be  angry  with  me.     Let  us  part   friends, 
don't  say  that  any  more!" 

"Say  what?^that  I  love  you,  that  1  want  f 
my  wife?     Katherine,    I  have  a  right   to  say  it! 
have  known  for  a  long  time  that  I  was  going  t< 
I  have  been  silent  because  of — for  delicacy,  fi>r  W 
sake;    but   you   have    known.      I   know   that   you  Ij 
known!"    he'  cried    almost  violently,   though  in  » 

She  had  appealed  to  him  like  a  frightened  gi 
she   had   to   collect  her   forces   as    a  womai 
dignity  to  maintain.      "I  will  not   contradict 
said.     "I  cannot;  it  is  true.     X  c 


How  could  I  stop  you  while  you   had   not 
„  Oh  no,  I  will  not  take  thai  excuse.     If  it  had 

n  last  night  it  might  have  been  otherwise,  but.  to-day 
now  better.  I  cannot — it  is  impossible!  Don't — oh 
lift  let  us  say  any  more." 

"There  is  a  great  deal  more  to  be  said!"  he  cried, 
miossible!    How  is  it  impossible?    Last  night  it  would 

n  been  possible,   but  to-day- You  are  playing 

h  me,  Katherine!     Why  should  it  be  impossible  to- 

,f 

"Not  from  anything  in  you,  Dr.  Burnet,"  she  said; 
nn  something  in  myself." 

"From  what  in  yourseir?  Katherine,  I  tell  you  you 
;  pbying  with  me!    I  deserve  better  at  your  hands." 

"You  deserve^everythingt"  she  cried,  "and  I — I 
serve  nothing  but  that  you  should  scom  me.  But  it 
not  my  fault.  1  have  found  out.  1  have  had  a  long 
at  to  think;  I  have  seen  things  in  a  new  lighL  Oh, 
cept  what  I  say!     It  is  impossible — impossible!" 

"Yet  it  was  possible  yesterday,  and  it  may  be  pos- 
de  to-morrow?" 

"No,  never  again!"  she  said. 

"Do  you  know,"  said  the  doctor  stonily,  "that  you 
ire  led  me  on,  that  you  have  given  me  encouragement, 
U  you  have  given  me  almost  a  certainly?— and  now 
cast  me  ofC  without  sense,  without  reason " 

The  man's  lip  quivered  under  the  sting  of  this  dis- 
ipointment  and  mortification.  He  began  not  to  know 
Hal  he  was  saying. 

"Let  us  not  say  any  more— oh,  let  us  not  say  any 
ore!  That  was  unkind  that  you  said.  I  could  give 
I  certainty,  for  I  had  none;  and  to-day — I  know 
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le!      Dr.  Bumel,    1    cutQoi  sly 


"But,  Miss  Tredgold,"  he  cried  in  his  rage,  "t 
is  a  great  deal  more  to  be  said!     I  have  a  nght  U 

explanation  1     1    have   a   right   to Good  hew 

do  you  meao  that  nothing  is  to  corae  of  it  after  I 

he  cried. 


CHAPTER    IS.. 

It  turned  out  that  there  was  indeed  a  greal  i 
more  to  be  said.  Dr.  Burnet  came  back  after  the  ci 
ordinary  revelation  of  that  evening.  He  left  ¥ 
on  the  ditr  in  the  silvery  light  of  the  lingering  dij'. ' 
all  the  lender  mists  of  her  dream  dispersed,  to  rt 
the  dreadful  fact  that  she  had  behaved  very  badly  i 
man  who  had  done  nothbg  but  good  to  her,  Ii  »»* 
this  he  had  been  so  constant  night  and  day.  No  i 
in  the  island  had  been  so  taken  care  of.  so  sunwis 
with  vigilant  attention,  as  old  Mr.  Tredgold — ^not  fa 
fees  he  gave  certainly,  which  were  no  more  ihati  t 
of  any  other  man,  not  for  love  o(  him,  but  for  Kathfl 
And  now  Katherine  refused  to  pay  the  price — nay,  B 
stood  up  against  any  such  plea — as  if  he  had  no  i 
to  ask  her  or  to  be  considered  more  than  another  D 
Dr.  Burnet  would  not  accept  his  dismissal,  he  woaU 
listen  to  her  prayer  to  say  no  more  of  it.  He  woi" 
believe  that  it  was  true,  or  that  by  reasoning  ai 
planation  it  might  not  yel  be  made  rigliL 

There  were  two  or  three  very  painftil  mtern 
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f  of  the  drawing-room  where  Katherine  had 
herself,  and  which  had  so  many  happy 
ions  for  him.  He  reminded  her  of  how  he  had 
lere  day  after  day  during  the  dreary  winter,  of 
y  of  the  snowslorm,  of  other  days,  during  which 
lad  been  said  and  allusions  made  in  which  now 
vas  no  meaning.  Sometimes  he  accused  her 
Blly  of  having  played  hot  and  cold  with  him,  of 
U  him  on,  of  having  permitted  him  up  to  the 
Bto  believe  that  she  cared  for  him.  And  to 
Hbese  accusations  Katherine  did  not  know  how 
P  She  had  not  led  him  on,  but  she  had  per- 
a  great  deal  to  be  implied  if  not  said,  and  she 
:quiesced.  She  could  not  deny  that  she  had 
ced  even  in  her  own  mind.    If  she  had  confessed 

how  little  of  her  heart  was  in  it  at  any  time,  or 

was  little  more  than  a  mental  consent  as  to 
ng  inevitable,  that  would  have  been  even  less 
g  to  him  than  her  refusal;  this  was  an  explana- 
t  could  not  make.  And  her  whole  being  shrank 
disclosure  of  that  chance  meeting  on  the  railway 
!  self- revelation  it  brought  with  it     As  a  matter 

the  meeting  on  the  railway  had  no  issue  any 
lan  the  other.     Nothing  came  of  it.     There  was 

to  tell  that  could  be  received  as  a  reason  for 
iducL  She  could  only  stand  silent  and  pal^ 
ten  to  his  sometimes  vehement  reproaches, 
e  only  in  the  fact  that  it  could  not  be. 
;re  had  been  a  very  stormy  interview  between 
le  of  those  evenings  after  he  had  left  her  father. 
i  convinced  at  last  that  it  was  all  over,  that 
uld  be  done,  and  the  man's  morti[ica.t\oa  ui4l 
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indigsant  sense  of  injury  had  subsided  into  a  mo 
found    feeling,   lato  the   deeper  pang  of  real  iffetfaB 
rejected  and  the  prospects  of  home  and  happincii ' 

"Vou   have   spoiled   my   hfe,"    he  had  said  to  he  | 
"I  have  nothing  to  look  forward  to,  nothing  to  hopefe 
Here  I  am  and  here  I  shall  be,  the  same  lorevti-»| 
lonely   man.      Home   will    never  mean    anylhiog  to  i 
but  dreary  rooms  lo  work  in  and  rest  in;  and  you  til 
done  it  all,  not  for  any  reason,  not  with  any  noiitt 
re  wantonness."     It  was  almost  more  than  he<9 


"Forgive  me,"  Katherine  said.  She  did  n«  W^ 
guilty  lo  that  extent,  but  she  would  not  say  »■  *■ 
was  content  to  put  up  with  ihe  impuiatioti  if  n  ?*■ 
him  any  comfort  to  call  her  names.  I 

And  then  he  had  relented.  After  all  had  btw  «*( 
that  could  be  said,  he  had  gone  back  again  to  the  w  J 
by  which  she  was  sitting,  leaning  her  head  on  bcf  t 
and  half  covering  it  with  her  hand.  He  put  to  '^ 
hand  on  the  same  table  and  stooped  a  little  towanJiWl 
All  this,"  he  said  with  difficulty,  "will  d  «*■■ 
.make  no  difference.  You  will  send  for  me  when  I  tf^ 
wanted  for  your  father  all  the  same." 

"Oh,  Dr.  Burnet!"  was  all  she  said.  _ 

"Of  course,"  he  said  almost  roughly,  "you  will  *"■ 

for   me  night   or  day  all  the  same.      It  tnakes  W  wl 

ference.     Vou  may  forsake  me,  but  I  will  notS**'! 

And  with  that,  without  a  word  of  leavetikin;*| 

.(my  courtesy,  he  went  away. 

Was  that  how  she  was  lo  be  represented  w  bm 
id  the  world  now  and  for  ever?  Katberioc  sii  • 
:r  head  on  hei  \vaud  xnd  h 
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it  seemed  unjust,  yet  what  could  she  say? 
l6t  encouraged  this  man  to  love  her  or  build 
upon  her,   but  yet  she  had  made  no  stand 
she  had  permitted  a  great  deal  which,  if  she 
n  so  much  alone,  could  not  have  been.    Was 
that  she  was  alone?    Could  she  have  been 
)re  than  honest,  so  presumptuous  and  con- 
r  power,  as  to  bid  him  pause,  to  reject  him 
Bsked  her?    These  self- excusing  thoughts  are 
,  as  everybody  knows.     All  her  faults  cul- 
the    fact   that   whereas  she   was   dully  ac- 
Jefore,  after  that  going  to  London  the  thing 
ipossible.     From  that  she  could  not  save 
was  the  only  truth.     One  day  tlie  engage- 
pen   them  was  a  thing  almost  consented  to 
,;  next  day  it  was  a  thing  that  could  not  be, 
tirough  no  fault  in  the  man.     He  had  done 
bring  about  such  a  catastroplie.     It  was  no 
he  was  angry,   that  he  complained  loudly 
eived  and  forsaken.     It  was  altc^ether  her 
fantastic,  without  any  reason,  which  nothing 
say  would  justify.     And  indeed  how  could 
rthing?    It  was  nothing — a  chance  encounter,  , 
>n  with  her  maid  sitting  by,  and  nothing  I 
the  world  might  not  hear, 
was  the  furtlier  sting  in  all  this  that,  as  has 
nothing  had  come,  nothing  probably  would 
Ot  that  talk.     Time  went  on  and  there  was 

so  much  as  a  note  to  say What  v 

ly?     Nothing!     And   yet  Katherine   had  not 

to  help   a  faint  expectation  that  something 

of  it     As  a  matter  of  fact  Stanford  came 
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e  to  Sliplin  with  the  hope  of  scdng  Katherine  ^ 
he  did  not  venture  to  go  to  the  house  where 
visits  bad  been  forbidden,  and  eitiier  Katherine  &i  ut 
.  go  out  that  day  or  an  evil  fate  directed  her  footsteps  it 
a   different  direction.     The  second  time  Mr,  Tredgcid 
was  i!!  again  and  nothing  could  possibly  be  seen  of  ia- 
He  went  to  Mrs.  Shanks',  whom  he  knew,  but  thai  lidf 
was  not  encouraging.     She  told  him  that  Kathehcc  «■ 
all  but  engaged  to  Dr.  Burnet,  that  he  had  het  fuiafi 
life  in  bis  hands,   and  that  nothing  could  exceed  l>. 
devotion,  which  Katherine  was  beginning  lo  tclum.  Ma 
Shanks  did  not  like  lovers  to  be  unhappy;  if  she  Corf4f     ~ 
have  married  Katherine  to  both  of  them  she  would  hi*      "_ 
done  so;  but  that  being  impossible,  it  was  belie  iW 
the  man  should  be  unhappy  who  was  going  away,  a* 
he   who   remained.      .\nd    this    was    how  it  was  ih* 
Katherine   saw   and  heard  no  more  of  the  man  »tiO(« 
sudden    appearance   had  produced   so  great  an  efct 
upon  her,  and  altered  at  a  touch  what  might  bait  bea 
the  current  of  her  life. 

It  was  not  only  Dr.  Burnet  who  avenged  his  wrrap 

■  upon  her.  Lady  Jane  came  down  in  full  panoplyofrt 
to  ask  what  Katherine  meant  by  it, 
"Ves,  you  did  encourage  him,"  she  said.  "Ilil'* 
seen  it  with  my  own  eyes — if  it  were  no  more  than  tW 
evening  at  my  own  house.  He  asked  >'ou  lo  go  intt 
the  conservatory  with  him  on  the  most  specious  prettft 
with  his  intentions  as  plainly  written  in  his  fice  as  94^R 

I  man's  were.      And  you  went  like  a  Iamb,   though  f^^H 
must  have  known "  ^^H 

"Bui,  Lady  Jane,"  said  Katherine,  "he  said  nnb^^H 
to  me,  whatever  liis  intentions  may  have  been."         ^^B 


'  said  Lady  Jane  with  a  little  snort  of  dis- 
rc;  "I  suppose  you  snubbed  him  when  you  got 
lere,  and  he  was  frightened  to  speak.  That  is 
'   what  I  object  to,     Vou   have  blown  hot  and 

cold,  made  him  feel  quite  sure  of  you,  and  then 
:d  him  down  again  like  a  ninepin.  All  that  may 
given   if  you  take   a   man    at  the  end.      But   to 

him  when   it  comes  to  the  point  at  last,   after 

played  him  off  and  on  so  long — it  is  unpardoc- 
Catherine,  unpardonable." 

am  very  sorry,"  Katherine  said,  though  indeed 
[aoe's  reproaches  did  not  touch  her  at  all.     "It  is 

that  I  might  have  consented  a  few  days  ago;  no, 
ippily,    but  with  a  kind  of  dull  acquiescence  be- 
e  very  body  expected  it" 
"hen    you  allow  that  everybody  had  a  right  to 

it?" 

said  nothing  about  any  right.  You  did  all  settle 
t  it  appears  without  any  will  of  mine;  but  1  saw 
nking  that  it  was  impossible.  One  has  after  all 
ge  for  oneself.     I  don't  suppose  that  Dr.  Burnet 

wish  a  woman  to — to  marry  him — because  her 

wished  it.  Lady  Jane," 
le  would  take  you  on  any  terms,  Katherine,  after 
1  has  come  and  gone." 

to  one  shall  have  me  on  any  terms,"  cried 
■me.    "It  shall  be  because  I  wish  it  myself  or  not 

'ou  have  a  great  opinion  of  yourself,"  said  Lady 
"Under  such  a  quiet  exterior  I  never  saw  a 
woman  more  self-willed,  You  ought  to  think  of 
ktittle.     Dr.  Burnet  is  J^ir  the  best  man  yoM  can. 
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Miss  Mildmay  was,  I  think,  the  only  one  who  took 
tprovingly  something  of  the  same  view.  "U  she  is 
ipricious,"  that  lady  said,  "there  is  plenty  of  caprice 
1  the  other  side,  loving  and  riding  away  and  so  forth; 
t  them  just  try  how  they  like  it  for  once!  I  dont 
Diect  to  a  giri  shoA-ing  a  little  spirit,  and  doing  to  them 
I  others  have  been  done  by.  It  is  a  very  good  lesson 
t  the  gentlemen." 

"Oh,  Ruth  Mildmayl"  said  Mrs.  Shanks  half  weep- 
ng;  "as  if  it  could  ever  be  a  good  thing  to  make  a  man 
i^uppy  for  life!" 

Mrs.  Shanks  felt  that  she  knew  more  about  it  than 
nyODC  else,  which  would  have  been  delightful  but  for 
Ike  other  consdousness  that  her  intervention  had  done 
to  good.  She  had  not  served  Dr.  Burnet,  but  she  had 
pcrificed  the  other  lover.  And  she  had  her  punish- 
lami  in  not  daring  to  whisper  even  to  her  nearest  friend 
W  special  knowledge,  or  letting  it  be  seen  she  knew — 
jrtuch  but  for  her  action  in  sending  young  Stanford 
|hny  would  have  been  a  greater  satisfaction  than  words 
!Wi  tell. 

'  The  result  was  that  Kathetine  had  a  season  of  great 
HiKomfort  and  even  unhappiness.  She  had  freed  her- 
ttit  from  that  passive  submissiveness  to  fate  into  which 
die  had  been  about  to  fall,  but  she  had  got  nothing 
better  in  its  place.  She  tliought  thai  he  could  not  care 
Vocli,  since  he  had  never  even  tried  to  see  or  com- 
iBlinicate  with  her,  and  she  was  ashamed  of  the  rush 
irith  which  her  heart  had  gone  out  to  him.  She  had 
M,  she  hoped,  betrayed  it,  but  she  was  herself  aware 
kf  i^  which  was  bad  enough.    And  now  that  momentary 
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episode  was  over  and  nolhing  had  come  of  il 
as  if  it  had  not  beca. 

After  this  there  came  a  long  period  of  suspenx  UB 
waiting  in  Katherme's  life.     Her  father  had  one  iHX 
of  illness  after  another,  through  all  of  which  she  ku,  ' 
not  the  guiding  spirit,  at  least  the  head  and  supenni 
dent  of  all  thai  went  on   in  the  house.     The 
of   the    house    had    changed    when    Stella    left  it. 
changed  still  more  now.     Il  became  a  sick  bouse, 
home   of  an  invalid.      Even    the    city    people,  the  B 
money-making  friends,  ceased  to  come  from  Satoidjy 
Monday  when  it  became  known  among  them  ihit  d 
Mr.  Tredgold  was  subject  to  a  seizure  at  any  time,  "^ 
might   be   taken    ill   at   last   with    all   his  friends  s 
round  him.     Tliis  is  not   a  tiling    that  anyone  like*' 
face,  especially  people  who  were  as  old  as  he  was,  ■ 
perhaps,  they  could  not  tell,  miglit  be  liable  to  seiii 
too.     When  this  occasional  society  failed  at  the  Oiffi 
other  kinds  of  society  failed  too.     Few  people  aaot 
the  house — a  decorous  caller  occasionally,  but  DOihi 
more.     It  was  a  veiy  dull  life  for  Katherine,  everybo 
allowed,  and  some  kind  people  held  periodical  conw 
tations  with  each  other  as  to  what    could  be  done  fc 
her,  how  she  could  be  delivered  from  line  monoionir  >■ 
misery  of  her  life;    but   what   could    anyone  do?    Tb 
rector  and  the  doctor  were  the  most  prominent  meo  I 
Sliplin,    A  girl  who  had  illtreatcd  Ihem  both  could  ta^ 
be  asked  out  with  extreme  discretion,  for  it  wai 
impossible  to  go  anywhere  without  meeting  one  o 
of  these  gentlemen.     But  the  ladies  might  have 
themselves   these  discussions,    for   whatever  inriiai 
Katherine  received  she  accepted  nooe  q(  Huso. 


)  to  Steephill  again,  though  I,ady  Jan« 

nous  and  asked  her.     She  would  go  nowhere.  , 

d  that  she  had  a  guilty  conscience,  people  saidjj 

tliai  it  must  be  very  dull  for  Katherine  > 
;rybody  lamenting  allowed. 

had  trouble,  too,  from  another  quarter,  which 
laps  worst  of  all.     As  the  months  went  on  and 

years,    Stella's  astonishment   that  she  was  not 

her  complaints,  her  appeals  and  denunciation 
ster  as  able  lo  help  her  if  she  would  do  so,  be- 
anifold  and  violent.  She  accused  Katherine  of 
L  unlikely  things,  of  shutting  up  their  father,  and 
M  him  from  canying  out  his  natural  impulses — 
per,  Stella's,  enemy  when  she  had  so  often 
persclf  to  be  her  friend,  even  of  having  en- 
[  her,  Stella,  in  the  rash  step  she  had  taken, 
nt  to  profit  by  it,  and  build  her  own  fortune  on 
fs  ruin.  Any  stranger  who  had  read  these  let- 
|d  have  supposed  that  Katherine  had  been  the 
■t  in  Stella's  elopement — that  it  had  been  she 
nn'anged  everything,  and  flattered  Stella  with 
Fspccdy  recall,  only  to  betray  her.  Katherine 
ply  moved  by  this  injustice  and  unkindness  at 

soon  she  came  to  look  at  them  with  calm,  and 
no  notice  of  the  outcries  which  were  like  out- 
a  hurt  child.  There  were  so  many  things  that 
jnh  pity  that  the  reproaches  were  forgotten. 
ife — ^which  had  been  so  triumphant  and  gay, 
ch  she  had  intended  and  expected  should  be 
but  a  course  of  triumph  and  gaiety — had  fallen 
'  different  lines  from  any  she  had  anticipated. 
!  had  upbraided  her  sister  for  keeping  her  out 
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of  her  rights,  and  demanded  with  eirery  threat  sbf  «di 
think  of  their  restoration,  and  thai  [Catherine  diouldw 
Spire  no  more  against  her,  her  tone  would  sink  intP  c*( 
of  entreaty,  so  that  the  epistle  which  bad  begun  li(  i" 
indictment  ended  like  a  begging  letter.  Stella  vaati 
money,  always  money;  money  to  keep  her  positMi. 
money  to  pay  her  debts,  money  al  last  for  wbi  ik 
called  the  common  necessaries  of  life.  There  was  satcdl 
a  mail  which  did  not  bring  over  one  of  these  appe^ 
which  tore  Katherinc's  heart.  Though  she  was  ihe 
daughter  of  so  rich  a  man,  she  had  very  httle  of  htt 
own.  Her  allowance  was  vcrj-  moderate,  for  Mr,  Tred- 
gold,  though  he  was  liberal  enough,  loved  to  he  cajolnl 
and  flattered  out  of  his  money,  as  Stella  had  done— n 
art  which  Katherinc  had  never  possessed.  She  h»d  » 
little  from  her  mother,  not  enough  to  be  called  a  fonone, 
and  this  she  sent  almost  entirely  to  her  sister.  She  Sfflt 
the  greater  part  of  her  allowance  to  Lady  Soracrs,  coo- 
lent  lo  confine  herself  to  the  plainest  dress  in  ord!  "~ 
satisfy  the  wants  of  one  who  had  always  had  so  m 
wants.  It  was  thus  that  her  best  years,  the  yejfs  rf 
brightest  bloom  and  what  ought  to  have  been  tixM 
delightful  of  her  life,  passed  drearily  away. 
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CHAPTER    X. 

The  regiment  had  been  six  years  in  India  and  was 
Ordered  home  before  that  lingering  and  perpetually- 
Rcarring  malady  of  Mr.  Tredgold's  came  to  an  end. 
h  had  come  and  gone  so  often — each  seizure  passing 
off  in  indeed  a  reduced  condition  of  temporary  relief 
lad  comfort,  but  still  always  in  a  sort  of  recovery — that 
tbe  household  had  ceased  to  be  alarmed  by  them  as  at 
fast  He  was  a  most  troublesome  patient,  and  all  had 
io  be  on  the  alert  when  he  was  ill,  from  his  personal 
ittendant  down  to  the  grooms,  who  might  at  a  moment's 
notice  be  sent  scouring  over  the  country  after  the  doctor, 
^out  whom  the  old  man  did  not  think  he  could 
breathe  when  his  attacks  came  on,  and  this  notwith- 
Itanding  the  constant  presence  of  the  professional  nurse, 
vho  was  now  a  regular  inmate;  but  the  certainty  that 
ic  would  "come  round"  had  by  this  time  got  finally 
established  in  the  house.  This  gave  a  sense  of  security, 
■Qt  it  dispelled  the  not  altogether  unpleasant  solemnity 
f  excitement  with  which  a  household  of  servants  await 
^  end  of  an  illness  which  may  terminate  in  death, 
here  was  nothing  solemn  about  it  at  all — only  another 
•  master's  attacks! — and  even  Katherine  was  now  quite 
^customed  to  be  called  up  in  the  middle  of  the  night, 
'  sent  for  to  her  father's  room  at  any  moment,  as  the 
gitimate  authority,  without  any  thrill  of  alarm  as  to 
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how  things  might  end,  Nobody  was  afraid  ofHsB 
udUI  suddeoly  the  moment  came  when  tlie  whed  » 
broken  at  the  cistern  and  ihe  much  frayed  thr«d 
Hfe  snapped  at  last. 

These  had  been  strange  yeare.  Fortunately  the  d 
times  that  pass  over  us  come  only  one  day  at  a  Ci 
and  we  are  not  aware  that  they  are  to  last  for  yean, 
enabled  to  grasp  them  and  consent  thai  so  much  of 
should  be  spent  in  that  way.  It  would  no  douh  I 
appalled  Katherine,  or  any  other  young  woman,  to 
steadily  so  long  a  period  of  trouble  and  give  haseif 
to  live  it  through,  consenting  that  all  the  brigfainess 
almost  all  the  interest  of  existence  should  drop  from 
at  the  moment  when  life  is  usually  at  its  fairest. 
would  liave  done  it  all  the  same,  for  what  else  « 
she  do?  She  could  not  leave  her  father  to  go  Ihi 
all  these  agonies  of  ending  life  by  himself,  even 
she  was  of  so  little  use  to  him  and  he  had  ap[»ta 
such  small  need  of  natural  affection  or  support  ! 
place  was  there  under  all  circumstances,  and  no  inda 
nieiit  would  have  made  her  leave  it;  but  when  Kgthet 
looked  back  upon  that  course  of  years  it  appalled 
as  it  had  not  done  when  it  was  in  courec  of  passing  ( 
by  day.  She  was  twenty-three  when  it  b^an  and 
was  twenty-nine  when  it  came  to  an  end.  She  hid  tK 
old  for  her  age  at  the  first,  and  she  was  slill  older 
her  age  in  ontwatd  appearance,  though  younger  in  hd 
at  tlie  last — younger  in  heart,  for  there  had  been 
wear  and  tear  of  actual  life  any  more  than  if  she  b 
spent  these  years  in  a  convent,  and  older  because 
tlie  seclusion  from  society  and  even  the  severe  self- 
Straint  in  ihe  nvUlci  o{  d«si,  which,  however,  was  i 
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If-restraint  so  much  as  submission  to  necessity,  Tor  you 
tuiot  do  two  things  with  one  sum  of  money,  as  many 
poor  housekeeper  has  to  asceOain  daily.  Dressmakers' 
Is  for  Katherine  were  not  consistent  with  remittances 
Stella,  and  it  was  naturally  the  least  important  thing 
it  was  sacrificed.  She  had  accordingly  lost  a  great 
|]  of  her  bloom  and  presented  an  appearance  less  fair, 
t  graceful — perhaps  less  loveable — to  the  eyes  of  Dr. 
niet  as  she  rose  from  the  lonely  fireside  in  her  black 
Ss,  slim  and  straight,  slimmer  perhaps  and  straighler 
D  of  old — pale,  without  either  reflection  or  ornament 
mt  her,  looking,  he  thought,  five-and-thirty,  without 
'  elasticity,  prematurely  settled  down  into  the  rigid 
lines  of  an  old  maid,  when  he  went  into  the  well- 
itm  drawbg-room  in  an  October  evening  to  tell  her 
t  at  last  the  dread  visitor,  anticipated  yet  not  believed 
for  so  long,  was  now  certainly  at  hand. 

Dr.  Burnet  had  behaved  extremely  well  during  all 
IK  years.  He  had  not  been  like  the  rector.  He  had 
tne  no  malice,  though  he  bad  greater  reason  to  do  so 
i  he  chosen.  He  never  now  made  use  of  her  Christian 
me  and  never  allowed  himself  to  be  betrayed  into  any 
a  of  intimac>%  never  lingered  in  her  presence,  never 
ED  looked  at  the  tea  on  the  little  tea-table  over  which 

had  so  oflen  spent  pleasant  moments.  He  was  now 
rerdy  professional,  giving  her  bis  account  of  his  patient 

the  most  succinct  phrases  and  using  medical  terms, 
Kb  ID  the  long  course  of  her  father's  illness  Catherine 
i  become  acquainted  with.  Uut  he  had  been  as  at- 
nive  to  Mr.  Trcdgold  as  ever,  people  said;  he  had 
r  neglected  him,  never  hesitated  to  come  at  his  ca]l 
[  day,  though  he  was  aware   that  he  could  do 
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little  or  nothing,  and  that  the  excellent  nurse  b  tinse 
bands  the  patient  was  was  fully  capable  of  caiing  d* 
him;  yet  he  always  came,  putting  a  point  of  honour  ni 
his  sedulous  attendance,  thai  it  never  might  be  sjid  d 
him  that  he  had  neglected  the  father  on  account  of  ihe 
daughter's  caprice  and  failure.  It  might  be  added  ihil 
Mr.  Tredgold  was  a  little  revenue  to  the  doctor- 
of  landed  estate  producing  so  much  income  yearly  a>d 
without  fail — but  this  was  a  mean  way  of  accounting  Sf 
his  perfect  devotion  to  his  duty.  He  had  never  fiiltd. 
however  other  persons  might  faiL 

He  came  into  the  drawing-room  very  quietly  iod  » 
announced.  He  was  not  himself  quite  so  gallant  a  figm 
as  he  had  been  when  Katherine  had  left  him  p/anSi  Hi 
he  was  a  little  stouter,  not  so  |>ertect  in  his  wRline 
They  had  both  suffered  more  or  less  from  the  progwo 
of  years.  She  was  thinner,  paler,  and  he  fiillcr,  nwgiie 
— almost,  it  might  be  said,  coarser — from  6\-e  jcafl 
more  of  exposure  to  all  weathers  and  constant  ocoif>' 
lion,  without  any  restraining  influence  at  home  to  inife 
him  think  of  his  dress,  of  the  training  of  his  beard,  inJ 
other  small  matters.  It  had  been  a  great  loss  to  ftin 
even  in  his  profession,  that  he  had  not  married.  V^H^ 
a  wife,  and  such  a  wife  as  Katherine  Tredgold,  he  loiiW 
have  been  avowedly  the  only  doaor,  the  liret  in  ih 
island,  in  a  position  of  absolule  supremacy.  As  it  "" 
a  quite  inferior  person,  who  was  a  married  mm.  ■" 
him  hard,  although  not  fit  to  hold  a  candle  to  Dr.  BunR- 
And  this,  too,  he  set  down  more  or  less  to  KaHietioi 
account  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  he  did  not  think 
this  on  the  particular  evening  the  events  of  wbich  I 
Wlong  to  come  to.     And  yet  1  am  »ft«d  he  drt^ 
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if  it,  or  at  least  was  conscious  of  it  all  in  the  midst  of 
he  deeper  cODsciousaess  of  his  mission  to-night.  He 
itmid  scarcely  lell  whether  it  was  relief  or  pain  he  was 
winging  to  her — a  simpler  or  a  more  complex  existence 
—and  the  sense  of  that  enigma  mingled  with  all  his 
ilher  feelings.  She  rose  up  to  meet  him  as  he  came  in. 
the  room  was  dimly  lighted;  the  fire  was  not  bright. 
rhere  was  no  chill  in  the  air  to  make  it  necessary. 
\nd  I  don't  know  what  it  was  which  made  Katherine 
livioe  the  moment  she  saw  the  doctor  approaching 
Ibrough  the  comparative  gloom  of  the  outer  room  that 
se  was  bringing  her  news  of  something  important  Mr. 
rrcdgold  had  not  been  worse  than  usual  in  the  bagin- 
jlng  of  this  attack;  the  nurse  had  treated  it  just  as  usual, 
not  more  seriously  than  before.  But  she  knew  at  once 
by  the  sound  of  the  doctor's  step,  by  something  in  the 
Umosphere  about  him,  that  the  usual  had  departed  for 
E»cr  and  that  what  he  came  to  tell  her  of  was  nothing 
less  than  death.  She  rose  up  to  meet  him  with  a  sort 
of  awe,  her  lips  apart,  her  breath  coming  quick. 

"I  see,"  he  said,  "that  you  anticipate  what  I  am 
pnng  to  say." 

"No,"  slie  said  with  a  gasp,  "I  know  of  nothing — 
nothing  more  than  usual." 

"That  is  all  over,"  he  answered  with  a  litde  solemnity. 
"I  am  sorry  I  can  give  you  so  little  hope — this  lime  I 
Star  it  is  the  end." 

I  "The  endl"  she  cried,  "the  end!"  She  had  known 
k  from  the  first  moment  of  his  approach,  but  diis  did 
not  lessen  the  shock.  She  dropped  again  upon  her  seat, 
tad  sal  silent  contemplating  that  fact — which  no  reason- 
I  explanation,   could   get  over.      The  end — this 
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nioniing  everything  as  usual,  al!  tiie  little  cares, 
hundred  things  he  wanted,  the  oonstant  service- 
afterwards  nothing,  silence,  stillness,  every  familiar  m 
sity  gone.  Katherine's  heart  seemed  to  stand  still, 
wonder  of  it,  the  terror  of  it,  the  awe — it  was 
and  too  appalling  for  tears. 

After  awhile  she  inquired,  in  a  voice  that  did  tti 
seem  her  own,  "Is  he  very  ill?    May  I  go  to  him  now?' 

"He  is  not  more  ill  than  you  have  seen  hiro  befiw. 
You  can  go  to  him,  certainly,  but  there  are  sorac  thingi 
that  you  must  take  into  consideration,  Miss  Tredgrfd. 
He  is  not  aware  of  any  change— he  is  not  at  all  aniiooi 
about  himself  He  thinks  this  is  just  the  same  as  l^ 
other  attacks.  If  you  think  it  necessary  that  he  shoiW 
be  made  aware  of  his  condition,  cither  because  uf  Ini 
worldly  affairs,  or — any  other- — —"  Dr.  Burnet  *a 
accustomed  to  death-beds.  He  was  not  overawed  Ito 
Katlierine,  and  there  seemed  something  ludicrous  W  hia 
in  tlie  thought  of  old  Tredgold,  an  old  man  of  the  eartb, 
earthly,  having- — other  affairs. 

Katherine  looked  up  at  him,  her  eyes  looking  Jwiff 
as  large  as  usual  in  the  solemnity  of  their  trouble  ind 
awe.  There  seemed  nothing  else  in  the  room  bn'  iw 
eyes  looking  at  him  with  an  appeal,  to  which  he  had  M 
answer  to  give.  "^Vou!d  it  make  any  difference — D(«r" 
she  said. 

"I  cannot  tell  what  your  views  may  be  on  that  su^ 
ject  Some  are  very  eager  that  the  dying  should  knM 
— some  think  it  better  not  to  disturb  them.  Il  will  da 
him  no  harm  physically  to  be  told;  but  you  muH  be  tf* 
judge." 

"I  have  not  thought  of  it — as  1  oi 


%  Dr.  Burnet,  give  me  your  opinion,  give  me  your 
n  opinion!     I  do  not  seem  able  to  think." 

"It  might  give  him  a.  chance,"  said  the  doctor,  "to 
11  right  some  wrong  he  might  otherwise  leave  behind 
BL  If  what  you  are  thinking  of  is  that,  he  might  put 
mself  right  in  any  spiritual  point  of  view — at  this  last 

DCDCtlt" 

KaUierine  rose  up  as  if  she  were  blind,  feeling  be- 
vt  her  with  her  hands.  Her  father,  with  all  his  im- 
Itfections — with  nothing  that  was  not  imperfection  or 
■Se  than  imperfection — ^with  a  mind  that  had  room 
r  nothing  but  the  lowest  elements,  who  had  never 
Ong^t  of  anything  higher,  never  asked  himself  whither 

!  was  going She  walked  straight  forward,   not 

ying  anything,  not  able  to  bear  another  word.  To 
A  himself  right^at  the  last  moment.  She  felt  that 
e  must  hasten  to  him,  fly  to  him,  though  she  did  not 
low,  being  there,  what  she  should  do. 

The  room  was  so  entirely  in  its  usual  condition — the 
me  settling  for  the  night,  the  medicines  arranged  in 
der,  the  fire  made  up,  and  the  nightlight  ready  to  be 
^iled — that  it  seemed  more  and  more  impossible  to 
•Use  that  this  night  there  was  likely  to  occur  something 
flerent,  something  that  was  not  on  the  invalid's  pro- 
amme.  The  only  thing  that  betrayed  a  consciousness  of 
ly  such  possibility  was  the  look  which  the  nurse  rapidly 
[W  Kalherine  as  she  came  in.  "I  am  putting  everything 
I  nsual,"  she  said  in  a  whisper,  "but  I  think  you  should 
ktgo  to  bed."  That  was  all — and  yet  out  of  every- 
bf  thus  settled  and  habitual  around  him,  he  was 
fiag  away,  going  absolutely  away  to  no  one  could  tell 
t  perhaps  this  very  night     Katherine  fell  herself 
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stupefied,  confounded,  and  helpless.  He  was  going 
all  alone,  with  no  diceciious,  no  preparations  fisT 
journey.  What  could  she  tell  him  of  the  way?  Cc 
any  guide  be  sent  with  him?  Could  any  in&tind  kvl 
him?  A  man  accustomed  only  lo  business,  lo  the  siKt 
of  the  slocks  and  the  money  markeL  Her  heart  bej« 
to  beat  so  fast  that  it  sickened  her,  and  she  vti  oB- 
scious  of  scarcely  anything  but  its  sound  and  the  be»- 
ing  of  her  breast. 

The  invalid,  however,  was  not  composed  as  usoil 
He  was  very  restless,  his  eyes  shining  from  his  emiciiud 
face.  "Ah,  that's  you,  Katie,"  he  said;  "it's  lOo  te 
for  you  to  be  up — and  tlie  doctor  back  again,  Wha 
brings  the  doctor  back  again?  Have  you  any  manti 
do  to  me,  eh,  to-night?" 

"Only  to  make  sure  that  you're  comfortable,*  Dt 
Burnet  said. 

"Oh,  comfortable  enough — but  restless,  I  dart 
seem  as  if  1  could  lie  still.  Here,  Kalie,  as  you're  hen, 
change  me  a  littie^thal's  better — a  hold  of  your  shmildB 
— now  I  can  push  myself  about.  Never  been  reato 
like  this  before,  doctor.    Nervous,  1  suppose  you  tiiinkt' 

"No,  you've  never  been  like  this  before,"  the  doeUf 
said,  with  an  unconsciously  solemn  voice. 

"Oh,  papa,"  cried  Katiierine,  "you  arc  very  01;  I 
fear  you  are  very  ill." 

"Nothing  of  the  sort,"  he  cried,  pushing  h«  »«! 
by  the  shoulder  he  had  grasped;  "nothing  the  mitW 
with  me— diat  is,  nothing  out  of  the  ordinaiy.  CflW 
here,  you  nurse.  I  want  to  lie  on  the  other  sidR  ^^ 
thing  like  a  woman  that  knows  what  she  is  about  K^ 
bfs  her  living  to  make  by  it     Dear  tfaey 
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t  of  money — but  I  never  begrudged  money  for  cora- 
rt." 

"Papa,"  said  Katherine.  What  could  she  say?  What 
wds  were  possible  to  break  this  spell,  this  unconscious- 
as  and  ignorance?  It  seemed  to  her  that  he  was 
out  to  fall  over  some  dreadful  precipice  without  know- 
f  it,  without  fearing  it;  was  il  belter  that  he  should 
ow  it,  that  he  should  fear,  when  he  was  incapable  of 
ything  else?  Should  the  acute  |>ang  of  mortal  alarm 
fcre  be  added  to— whatever  there  might  be  after- 
trds?  Wild  words  whirled  through  her  head — about 
K  great  judgment  seal,  about  the  reckoning  with  men 
t  what  they  had  done,  and  the  cry  of  the  Prophet, 
hvpore  lo  meet  thy  God."  But  how  could  this  resl- 
•  old  man  prepare  for  anything,  turning  and  retum- 
I  Upon  his  bed.  "Papa,"  she  repeated,  "have  you 
qrUiiog  to  say  to  me — nothing  about — about  Stella?" 
,  He  turned  his  face  to  her  for  a  moment  wilh  the 
d  familiar  chuckle  in  his  throaL  "About  Stella^oh, 
M  will  hear  plenty  about  Stella — in  lime,"  lie  said. 
,  "Not  only  about  Stella,  papal  Oh,  about  other 
ib^  about — about — "  she  cried  in  a  kind  of  despair, 
idxiut  God." 

"Oh,"  he  said,  "you  think  I'm  going  to  die."  The 
Uckle  came  again,  an  awful  sound.  "I'm  not;  you 
ere  always  a  little  fool.  Tell  her,  doctor,  I'm  going  to 
tep — tuck  in  the  clothes,  nurse,  and  put — out — the 
JK." 

The  last  words  fell  from  him  drowsily,  and  calm 
Hceeded  to  the  endless  motion.  There  was  another 
tie  murmur  as  of  a  laugh.  Then  tlie  nurse  nodded 
1  from  the  other  side  of  the  bed,  to  show  thai 
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he  was  really  going  to  sleep.  Dr.  Burnet  put  Viis  lU 
OD  Ratherine's  arm  and  drew  her  into  the  drc! 
room,  leaving  the  door  open  between.  "It  nuy  If 
only  a  few  mimites,"  he  said,  "or  it  may  last  for« 
but  we  can  do  nothing,  neither  you  nor  L  Sit  d 
and  wait  here." 

It  did  last  for  ever.  The  sleep  at  first  was  11 
rapted  with  little  wakings,  and  that  chuckle  whidl  ^ 
been  the  accompaniment  of  his  life  broke  ii 
times,  ghastly,  with  a  sort  of  sound  of  triumph.  \ 
then  all  sound  died  away. 

Katherine  was  awakened — ^she  did  not  know  if  M 
from  a  doze  or  a  dream — by  a  touch  upon  hcrJT 
The  doctor  stood  there  in  his  large  and  heavy  v 
like  an  embodiment  of  life,  and  a  faint  bluene^  of  4 
was  coming  in  at  the  window.     "There  was  i 
he  said,  "no  sort  of  sulTering  or  struggle.    Half-pi 
exactly,"   he  bad  his  watch  in  his    hand.     "Aud  | 
Miss  Tredgold,  take  this  and  go  to  bed." 

"Do  you  mean?"  Katherine  cried,  rising  hastily,  I 
falling  back  again  in  extreme  agitation,  trembling  i 
head  to  foot 

"Yes.  I  mean  it  is  all  over,  it  is  all  tPti!  I 
Everything  has  been  done  that  could  be  done  fotfl 
And  here  is  your  maid  to  take  care  of  you;  y«if 
go  to  bed." 

But  Katherine  did  not  go  to  bed.  She  went  d 
stairs  to  the  drawing-room,  her  usual  place,  and  ft 
the  dead  fire,  watching  the  blue  light  coming  in  i 
crevices  of  the  shutters,  and  listening  to  the  steps  tl 
doctor,  quick  and  firm,  going  away  upon  the  i 
outside. ,  And  then  the  went  and  wandered  aU  I 
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C  from  one  room  to  another,  she  could  not  tell 
?H  seemed  to  her  that  everything  must  have  changed 
^t  wonderful  change  that  had  come  to  pass  without 
me  being  able  to  intervene,  so  noiselessly,  so  sud- 
ly.  She  never  seemed  to  have  expected  tkal.  Any- 
Ig  else,  it  seemed  lo  her  now,  might  have  happened 

not  that.  Why.  all  the  house  had  been  full  of  him, 
life  had  been  full  of  him  yesterday;  there  had  been 
ling  to  do  but  contrive  what  he  should  eat,  how  the 
perature  in  the  room  should  be  kept  up,  how  every- 
g  should  be  arranged  for  his  comfort  And  now  he 
led  nothing,  nothing,  nor  was  anything  wanted  for 
.  It  did  not  seem  to  be  grief  that  moved  her  so 
:b  as  wonder,  an  intolerable  pressure  of  surprise  and 
Tiexity  that  such  a  thing  could  have  happened  wilh 
tMUiy  about  to  prevent  anything  from  happening,  and 

Se  should  have  been  removed  to  some  other  place 
CD  nobody  could  imagine  to  be  capable  of  other 
llitionB  than  he  had  here.  What  had  he  to  do  with 
,  ODSCen,  with  sacred  things,  with  heaven,  with  a 
Itnal  life?     Nothing,  nothing,  she  said  to  herself.     It 

not  natural,  it  was  not  possible.  And  yet  it  was 
:  When  she  at  last  lay  down  at  the  persuasion  of 
,  Simmons  and  the  weeping  Hannah,  in  the  face  of 
new  fiiil  shining  day  which  had  not  risen  for  him, 
dl  cared  for  none  of  these  things,  Katherine  still  got 
relief  of  sleep.     She  lay  on  her  bed  and  stared  at 

Kght  with  no  relief  of  tears  either,  with  no  sense  of 
4— only  wondering,  wondering.  She  had  not  thought 
Us  change,  although  she  knew  that  in  all  reason  it 
It  be  coming.  Still  less  did  she  think  of  the  new 
Id  whidi  already  began  to  turn  its  dewy  side  lo  the\i^t. 
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CHAPTER    XL 


Me.  Tredgold  had  no  relations  to  speak  oC 
not  very  many  old  friends.     Mr.  Turny  ihc  eldK. 
was  one  of  Mr.  Tredgold's  eiccutore,  came  down  fof  * 
funeral,  and  so  did  the  solicitor,  Mr.  Sturgeon,  who  wB 
the  head  of  a  great  city  firm,  and  would  ceniuil»  o* 
have  spared  the  lime  had  llie  fortune  that  was  no*  * 
become  a  subject  of  so  much  interest  been  less  gWt 
He  brought  with  him  a  shabby  man,    who  was  in  to 
office  and  carried  a  black  bag  with   papers,  and  if 
turned  out  to  be  Mr.  Tredgold's  brother,  the  only  «ls 
member  of  the  family  who  was  known.    His  apponirt 
was  a  surprise  to  Kaiherine,  who  had  not  heard  ofu 
existence.    She  was  aware  there  had  been  aunts,  tairnd 
and  bearing  diiferent  names,   and  that  it  was  poaW 
perhaps  to  lind  cousins  with  those  designations,  wliin 
however,  she  was  not  acquainted  with;  but  an  uncfe** 
a  complete  surprise  to  her.     And  indeed,  to  idi  tbf 
truth,  to  say  "uncle"  to  this  shambling  individual  i 
long   old  great-coat,    whidi    she    recognised   as  a 
ancient  garment  of  her  father's,  was  not  a  pleasant: 
sation.     She  shrank  from  the   lean,  grey,  buniiTi 
humble  being  who  evidently  was  very  little  at  h 
sitting  at  the  same  table  with  his  master,   though 
tempted,  from  time  to  time,  to  produce  himself 
hesitating  speech,     "Ht  -Jias  my   brother, 
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— I  was  his  brother,  his  only  brother,"  which  he  said 
several  times  in  the  course  of  the  long  dreadful  evening 
irhich  preceded  the  funeral  day.  Katherine  in  cora- 
Mssion  carried  off  this  new  and  terrible  relative  into  the 
iraflp-ing-room  while  the  two  men  of  business  discoursed 
ogethcr.  Mr.  Robert  Tredgold  did  not  like  to  be 
suried  off  from  the  wine.  He  saw  in  this  step  pre- 
aationary  measures  to  which  he  was  accusiomed,  though 
Catherine  did  not  even  know  of  any  occasion  for  pre- 
aution— and  followed  her  sulkily,  not  to  the  drawing- 
oom,  but  to  that  once  gay  little  room  which  had  been 
be  young  ladies'  room  in  former  days.  Katherine  had 
;(we  back  to  it  with  a  sentiment  which  she  herself  did 
tot  question  or  trace  to  its  origin,  but  which  no  doubt 
prang  from  the  consciousness  in  her  mind  that  Stella 
ras  on  her  way  home,  and  that  there  was  no  obstacle 
K»w  in  the  way  of  her  return.  She  would  have  been 
lorriiied  to  say  in  words  thai  her  father  was  the  obstacle 
fho  had  been  removed,  and  the  shock  and  awe  of 
leath  were  stil!  upon  her.  But  secretly  her  heart  had 
legun  to  rise  at  the  thought  of  Stella,  and  that  it  would 
ic  her  happy  office  to  bring  Stella  home. 

"It  ain't  often  I  have  the  chance  of  a  good  glass 
(Twine,"  Robert  Tredgold  said;  "your  jKior  father  was 
I  rare  judge  of  wine,  and  then  you  see  he  had  always 
he  money  to  spend  on  it.  My  poor  brother  would  have 
[iveii  me  a  chance  of  a  glass  of  good  wine  if  he'd 
tfought  me  here." 

"Would  you  like  the  wine  brought  here?  I  thought 
KKi  would  be  happier,"  said  Katherine,  "with  me  than 
lith  those  gentlemen." 

•I  don't  see,"  he  said,  somewhat  sullenly,  "wbf 
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I'l  as  good  as  they  are.  Taray's  made  >  drri!  rf 
iney,  just  like  my  poor  brother,  but  he's  no  ben 
m  us,  all  the  same;  and  as  for  old  Slurgeoa.  I  b> 
a  well  enough,  I  hope.  My  poor  brother  would  w 
that  man  have  all  his  business  if  it  badotbt 
for  me.  I  heard  hira  say  it  mj-se!f.  'You  provide  Si 
Bob,  and  you  shall  have  all  as  I  can  give  you-'  Ob,  b 
knows  which  side  his  bread's  buttered  on,  does  SlursMB 
Many  a  time  he's  said  to  me,  'A  little  more  o'  this,  B 
Tredgold,  and  you  shall  go,'  but  I  knew  my  bnthi 
was  be'ind  me,  bless  you.  I  just  laughed  in  his  b( 
'Not  while  my  brother's  to  the  fore,'  I've  always  txi 

"But,"  said  Katherinc,  "poor  papa  is  not,  o  f 
Bay,  to  the  fore  now." 

"No;  but  he's  provided  for  me  all  right;  be  a!«| 
said  as  he  would  provide  for  me.  I  haven't,  periup 
been  as  steady  as  I  ought  He  never  i 
show  along  of  his  fine  friends.  But  for  a  couple  < 
fellows  like  that,  that  know  all  about  me,  I  doot  see  I 
I  need  have  been  slopped  of  a  good  glass  of  ray  btothd 
port  wine." 

"Vou  shall  not,   indeed,"    said  Katlierine,  t 
the  bell. 

"And  I  say,"  said  this  uncomfortable  uncle,  "J« 
can  tell  them  to  bring  the  spirit  case  as  well  I  si»  * 
there  was  a  spirit  case,  with  five  nice  bottles,  and  lenw 
and  sugar,  and  a  kettle,  you  know,  though  there  m 
nothing  to  set  it  upon  as  I  can  see  in  that  bit  of  a  6 
place— uncomfortable  thing,  a!!  shine  and  giitta  and  ' 
use.  I  daresay  my  poor  brother  had  some  sod  ofaa 
for  the  hot  water  in  any  room  as  he  sat  in — 1  say,  * 
gentleman,  bring  us " 
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ine  inteiposed  with  her  orders,  in  haste,  and 
t  butler  hastily  away.  "You  must  remember," 
id,  "that  to-night  is  a  very  sad  and  terrible  night 
house." 

Ji!  Were  they  aU  as  fond  of  him  as  that?"  the 
r  said. 

)h,"  said  Ratherine^  "if  you  are  my  uncle,  as  they 
OU  should  stand  by  me  and  help  me;  for  there  is 
:o  be  a  great  deal  of  trouble,  however  things 
ut" 

11  stand  by  you!  Don't  you  be  afraid,  you  can 
tte  on  me.  1  don't  mind  a  bit  what  I  say  to  old 
on  nor  Tumy  neither,  specially  as  I  know  he's 
ed  for  me,  my  poor  brother  'as,  he  always  said  as 
uld.  I  don't  consider  myself  in  old  Sturgeon's 
not  from  this  day.  My  poor  brother  'as  provided 
r,  he  always  said  be  would;  and  I'll  stand  by  you, 
ar,  don't  you  be  afraid.  HuUol  here's  nothing  but 
irt  wine — and  not  too  much  of  that  neither.  I  say, 
dlow,  tell  the  old  man  lo  bring  the  spirits;  and 
1  sit  down  himself  and  'ave  a  glass;  it's  a  poor 
IS  never  rejoices,  and  once  in  a  way  it'll  do  him 
■m," 

rhc  other  gentlemen — have  got  the  spirits,"  the 
m  said,  retiring,  very  red  in  the  face  with  laughter 
ssed. 

^d  what  a  poor  house,"  said  Bob  Tredgold,  con- 
jously,  "to  have  but  one  case  of  spintsl  I've 
i  your  grand  houses  tlial  are  all  gilt 
r  arc  the  poorest — as  concern  the  necessaries 
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of  port.     He  was  not  a  very  crediUiUc  l» 
>  went  to  her  own  room  and  shut  hcntVii 
er  her  position.    In  the  hilncis  of  her  Ihoorfm 
the  dead  master  of  the  house,  who  lav  thot 
having  nothing  now  to  do  with  all  thai  re 
it,  he  who  a  little  while  ago  had  been  supraK 
all.     She  did  not  know  or  ask  what  br  fa! 

lis  wealth,  no  question  about  it  entered  to 

took  it  for  granted  thai,  Stella  being  cul<4 
me  to  herself  as  the  only  other  child— wind 
5  same  as  if  it  had  been  left  to  Stella  in  ihB 
atural  shares.     All  that  was  so  simple,  tot 

d  to  think  of  it     Even  this  dreadful  uo* 
ather  had    not    provided    for   him    Kathenac 
re    was   no   diHiailty  about  all  thaL    If  U 

hers,  it  would  be  hers  only  for  the  pu'P'H 
verything  with    it  which    her  father  ou^lfl 

had  been  in  his  right  condition,  unbiiMM 
jr   offence,    he   would   have   done     He  ij 
d  Stella  best,  and  Stella  should  have  tbebfl 
e,  every  advantage,  more  than  her  share.  ^H 
ne  sat  down   and  began  to  think  om  ^H 

ould  have  to  do  in  the  ensuing  week  it ^H 
ungtibe  arrived  with  Lady  Somers  oo  IX'^| 
as  due  within  a  few  days,  and  Kathenne^H 
0  to  meet  her  sister,  to  carry  her,  befoR^H 
n,  the  news  which,  aJasI   she  fc«i«l  *^| 
od  news    lo   Stella.     Abs!    was  it  niX  ^H 

therine  too?     She  stopped  and  wcpH^lB 

but  more  for  the  pity  of  it.  the  hoow  "'^L 
ef.    Stella  had  been  his  favouritC)  tuidtf&^C 
would  be  good  news  to  StdlL^taJ^f 

■ 
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U  that  she  would  cry  a.  little,  that  her  heart  would 
e  a  little  with  the  thought  of  never  more  seeing  her 
Guher,  never  getting  his  forgiveness,  nor  any  kind  mes- 
sage or  word  Irom  him.  But  at  the  utmost  that  would 
be  aJI,  a  few  tears,  a  regret,  an  exclamation  of  "poor 
t»apa!"  and  then  joy  at  the  good  news,  joy  to  be  de- 
livered from  poverty  and  anxiety,  to  be  able  to  surround 
herself  again  with  all  the  beautiful  things  she  loved,  to 
provide  for  her  children  (she  had  two  by  this  time),  and 
to  replace  her  husband  in  his  position.  Was  it  possible 
ttiat  she  could  weep  long,  that  she  could  mourn  much 
Ibr  the  father  who  had  cast  her  off  and  whom  she  had 
jVlt  seen  for  six  years,  with  all  this  happiness  behind? 
Katherine  herself  had  but  few  tears  to  shed.  She  was 
sad  because  she  was  not  sufficiently  sad,  because  it  was 
terrible  that  a  human  soul  should  go  away  out  of  the 
world  and  leave  so  few  regrets,  so  little  sorrow  behind. 
Even  the  old  servants,  the  housekeeper  who  had  been 
with  bim  for  so  many  years,  his  personal  attendant,  who 
had  been  very  kind,  who  had  taken  great  care  of  him, 
were  scarcely  sorry.  "I  suppose,  miss,  as  you'll  be 
]]aving  Miss  Stella  home  now,"  Mrs.  Simmons  said, 
though  she  had  a  white  handkerchief  in  her  hand  for 
appearance  sake.  And  the  man  was  chiefly  anxious 
about  his  character  and  the  testimonials  to  be  given 
tlim.  "I  hope  as  I  never  neglected  my  duty.  And 
(Dastec  was  an  'eavy  'andful,  miss,"  he  said,  with  relief, 
loo,  in  his  countenance.  Kalherine  thought  she  would 
be  willing  to  give  half  of  all  she  had  in  the  world  to 
secure  one  genuine  mourner,  one  who  was  truly  sony 
r  her  father's  death.     Was  she  herself  sorry?     Ifcr 
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heart  ached  with  the  pity  and  the  horror  of  it,  bull*  I 
row  is  a  different  sentiment  from  tliat 

In  the  meantime  the  solicitor  and  executor  were*  J 
Mr,  Tredgold's  sitling-roo-m  which   he  had  occupirf  • 
long.     A  lire    had  been  lighled  in  haste,   to  makt  th 
cold  uninhabited  place  a  little  more   cheerful, 
hghled  by  a  lamp  which  hung  over  the  table,  sh«H  ■ 
as  to  concentrate  its  light  on  that  spot,  leaving  »I' 
rest  of  the  room  in  the  dark.     And  the  two  ft 
either  side  of  it  were  not  of  a  character  to  be  e: 
by  the  searching  light.     The  solicitor  was  a  snuffy  n 
with  a  long  lean  throat  and  a  narrow  head,  withtu' 
thia,   grey  hair.     He   had  a  ragged  grey  beard  c 
same  description,  long  and  ill  grown,  and  he  wore 
tacles  pushed  out  from  his  eyes  and  projecting  as  if* 
might  fall  off  altogether.    Mr.  Turny  had  a  shining  h 
head,  which  reflected  the  light,  bent,  as  it  was,  o 
papers  on  the  table.     They  had  been  eianiiaiog  if 
papers,    searching  for  the  will  which  they  eipeoeil  W  1 
find  there,  but  had  come  as  yet  upon  no  trace  of  it- 

"I  should  have  thought,"  said  Mr.  Tumy,  * 
have  had  another  will  drawn  out  as  soon  as 
ran    away— indeed    i    was    in    a    great    mind    lo  t 

steps —"     He  stopped  here,   reflecting  that  it  « 

well  perhaps  to  say  nothing  of  Fred  and  what  tl 
steps  were.  But  Mr.  Sturgeon  had  heard  of  i 
peated  visits  of  the  family,  and  knew  that  young  Bl 
was  "on  Ihe  outlook,"  as  they  said,  and  knew. 

here  it  is  at  last,"  Mr.  Sturgeon  sa 
added,  afler  a  few  minutes,  in  a  tone  of  disappo 

the  old  will  of  ten  years  ago,  the  one  1 
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kim  dowD  at  his  own  request  aAer  the  young  lady  ran 
iway.  I  kept  expecting  for  a  long  lime  to  have  his  in- 
itnictioos  about  another,  and  even  wrote  to  him  on  the 
nibjecL  I  suppose  he  must  have  employed  some  maa 
here    This,  of  course,  must  be  mere  waste  paper  now," 

"What  was  the  purport  of  it?"  Mr.  Turny  asked. 

"Yoit  must  have  heard  at  the  time.  It  was  not  a 
Hill  I  approved — ^nothing  unnatural  ever  gets  any  sup- 
port from  me.  They  say  lawyers  are  full  of  dodges;  it 
irotild  have  been  belter  for  me  if  I  had  put  my  prin- 
idples  in  my  pocket  many  a  time.  Men  have  come  to 
Us  with  the  most  ridiculous  instructions,  what  I  call 
ivicked — Ihey  lake  a  spile  at  someone,  or  some  boy  be- 
Iwves  foolishly  (to  be  sure,  it's  a  girl  in  this  case,  which 
is  more  uncommon),  and  out  he  goes  out  of  the  will. 
[  don't  approve  of  such  pranks  for  my  part." 

"You  would  like  the  good  to  share  with  the  bad, 
■ad  the  guilty  with  the  innocent,"  said  Turny,  not  wilh- 
aot  a  reflection  of  his  own. 

"Not  so  much  as  that;  but  it  doesn't  follow — always 
^— Uiat  a  boy  is  bad  because  he  has  kicked  over  the 
tnccs  in  his  youth — and  if  he  is  bad,  then  he  is  the 
one  above  all  that  wants  some  provision  made  for  him 
to  keep  him  from  getting  badder.  There's  that  poor 
■•nttch.  Bob  Tredgold;  I've  kept  him  in  my  office,  he 
tlunks,  because  his  brother  always  stood  up  for  him. 
NothiDg  of  the  kind;  Tredgold  would  have  been  de- 
listed to  hear  he  had  tripped  into  ihe  mtrc  or  gone 
flown  under  an  underground  railway  train  on  his  way 
borae.  And  the  poor  beggar  believes  now  that  his 
has    provided   for   him — not  a   penny   will  he 
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have,  or  I  am  mistaken.     I  must  try  to  get  somethiii 
for  him  out  of  the  girls." 

"The  oldest  gir!,  of  course,  will  have  h  all?"  Ht 
Tumy  said. 

"1  suppose  so,"  said  the  solicitor,  "if  he  don'l  prove 
inteslate  after  all;  that's  always  on  the  cards  with  ihit 
sort  of  man,  indeed  with  every  sort  of  man.  They  dont 
like  to  part  with  it  even  on  paper,  and  give  the  powo 
into  someone  else's  hands.  VV'omen  arc  rather  iiSeteH. 
It  seems  to  amuse  them  to  give  all  their  things  a*j)'— 
on  paper.  1  don't  know  that  there's  much  good  scuch- 
ing  further.  He  must  have  sent  for  some  local  dim. 
that  would  save  him  trouble.  And  then  lie  tiif  1 
would  remonstrate  if  there  was  any  ridiculous  venge- 
ance in  his  thoughts,  which  most  likely  there  *nx\i 
have  been." 

"What's  the  scope  of  that  old  one.  the  one  jnw'rt 
got  in  your  hand?" 

"Oh,  that!"  said  Mr.  Sturgeon,  looking  ai  it  as  if* 
were  a  reptile.  "Vou  remember,  I  am  sure  yoo  mo* 
have  heard  it  at  the  lime,  most  of  the  monej'  w»s  W 
to  the  other,  what  was  her  ridiculous  name?  Sofflcdnii; 
fantastic,  I  know." 

Stella,"  the  executor  said,  peering  eagerly  ihrougti 
his  double  gold  glasses  at  the  paper,  into  which  hii 
fellow  executor  showed  ho  inclination  lo  give  ' ' 

"That's  it,  Stella!   because  she  was  his  ftrount*-^ 
the  eldest  sister,  to  my  mind,  being  much  the  nite«: 
the  two," 

She  is  a  nice,  quiet  girl,"  said  Mr.  Tiinij 
he  thought  wiVh  a  %nid?p  of  Fred,  who  might  have 
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oraing  into  this  fine  fiDrtune  if  he  had  been  worth  his 
ait.  "There  is  Uiis  advantage  in  it,"  he  said,  "it  makes 
,  fine  solid  lump  of  money.  Divide  it,  and  it's  not  half 
lie  good." 

"A  man  shouldn't  have  a  lot  of  children  who  enter- 
■ins  that  idea,"  said  Mr.  Sturgeon. 

"Thai's  quite  true.  If  Mr.  Trcdgold  had  kept  up 
is  business  as  1  have  done;  but  you  see  I  can  provide 
3r  my  boys  without  touching  my  capital.  They  are 
Mh  in  the  business,  and  smart  fellows,  too,  I  can  tell 
OU.     It  does  not  suffer  in  their  hands." 

"We  haven't  got  girls  going  into  business — yet,"  said 
be  solicitor;  "there  is  no  saying,  though,  what  we  may 
ec  in  that  way  in  a  year  or  two;  they  are  going  it  now, 
be  women  are." 

"No  giris  of  mine  certainly  shall  ever  do  so.  A 
raman's  sphere  is  'ome.  Let  'em  marry  and  look  after 
liar  families,  that  is  what  I  always  say  to  mine." 

"They  are  best  off  who  have  none,"  said  the  solicitor 
Miefly.  He  was  an  old  bachelor,  and  much  looked  down 
IpOD  by  his  city  clients,  who  thought  little  of  a  man 
•ho  had  never  achieved  a  wife  and  belongings  of 
S5  own. 

"Well,  that  depends,"  Mr.  Tumy  said, 

"I  think  we  may  as  well  go  to  bed,"  said  the  other 
■•It's  not  much  of  a  journey,  but  the  coming  is  always  a 
bother,  and  we'll  have  a  heavy  day  lo-morrow.  I  like 
N)  keep  regular  hours." 

"Nothing  like  'em,"  said  Mr.  Tumy,  rising  too;  "no 
ttuo  ever  succeeds  in  business  that  doesn't  keep  regular 
Imus.  I  suppose  you'll  have  to  find  out  to-morrow  if 
■k|fB  been  any  other  solicitor  employed." 
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"  Ves,  I'll  sec  after  that — funeral's  al  two,  1  ihioki 
"At  two,"  said  the  other.  Tliey  lit  their  caid 
with  some  solemnity,  coming  out  one  after  the  nil 
into  the  lighted  hall.  The  hall  was  lighted,  but 
large  staircase  and  corridors  above  were  dark,  T 
separated  at  the  head  of  the  stairs  and  went  one  to 
right  and  the  other  to  the  left,  Mr.  Tumy's  bald  b 
shining  like  a  polished  globe  in  the  semi- darkness,  ; 
the  soUcitor,  with  his  thin  head  and  projecting  specUl 
looking  like  some  strange  bird  making  its  way  thm 
the  night  Mr.  Sturgeon  passed  the  door  within  vl 
his  dead  client  was  lying,  and  hesitated  a  momcnl  U 
did  so.  "If  we  only  knew  what  was  in  thai  din 
head  of  yours  before  the  face  was  covered  over,"  he 
to  himself.  He  was  not  in  an  easy  condition  of  m 
It  was  nothing  to  him:  not  a  penny  the  poorer  would! 
be  for  anything  that  might  happen  to  the  Tredgold  gii 
Bob  Tredgold  would  be  turned  off  into  the  wotkliou 
which  was  his  proper  place,  and  there  would  be  an  e 
of  him.  But  it  was  an  ugly  trick  for  that  old  bast 
play,  to  get  some  trumpery,  country  fellow,  who  i 
doubt  would  appear  to-morrow,  like  the  cock-o'-the.*ll 
with  his  new  will  and  all  the  importance  of  the  &ra 
solicitor.  Family,  indeed.  They  hadn't  a  drop  of  Wa 
in  their  veins  that  was  better  than  mud,  though  ll> 
eldest  one  was  a  nice  girl.  It  was  something  in  b 
favour,  too,  that  she  would  not  have  Fred  TuroT,  li 
City  Swell.  But  the  great  point  of  offence  with  M 
Sturgeon  was  that  the  old  beast  should  ha\*e  called  I 
some  local  man. 

Bob  Tredgold,  the  only  brother,  was  escorted  i^ 
Stairs  by  oac  of  tk«  (ootmea  a  little  later  in  the  o^ 
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_p  very  affectionate  with  John  Thomas,  and  assured 
If  his  continued  friendship  when   he   should  have 

into  his  annuity.  "Always  promised  to  provide 
:,  don't  ye  know,  did  my  poor  brother;  not  capital 

of  this,  don't  ye  know,"  and  the  unfortunate  made 
gn  of  lifting  a  glass  to  his  mouth;  "'nuity,  very 
i-for-ab!e,  all  the  rest  of  my  life.  Stand  a  good 
Lo  any  man.     Come  and  see  me,  any  time  you're 

down  Finsbury  way."     John  Thomas,   who  appre- 

a  joke,  had  a  good  laugh  to  himself  after  he  had 
ited  this  Irisle  [rersonage  in  the  room  which  was 
ich  too  fine  for  him.  And  then  the  footman  re- 
ered  what  it  was  that  was  lying  two  or  three  doors 
eked  in  there  with  the  lights  burning,  and  went 
with  a  pale  face  to  his  own  den,  feeling  as  if 
f%  bony  hand  might  make  a  grab  at  his  shoulder 
lomeot  as  he  hurried  down  the  stairs. 
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^^L         Mr.  Sturgeon  had  carried  off  the  old  will  wiih 
^^K    from  Mr.  Tredgold's  bureau,  ihe  document  drawn  ap 
^^a    his  own  o(Ece  in  its  long  blue  envelope,  with  dl  its 
^^f    tails  rigorously  correct.    He  put  it  into  his  own  big, 
bag  which  Bob  Tredgold  had  carried.     Bob's  lutoe ' 
not  in  it;  there  were  no  gradous  i)articulars  of  legjq 
remembrance.    Perhaps  the  one  which  he  fiiUy  exj 
to  be  produced  to-morrow  would  be  more  humane, 
yel  in  the  morning  he  took  this  document  out  again  i 
read  it  all  over  carefully.    There  were  one  or  two  poX 
marks  on  it  on  the  margin,  as  of  things  that  »-ere  ma 
to  he  altered,   but   no   change  whatever,    no  sdibbli 
even  of  other  wishes  or  changed  intenlions.     The  « 
in  pencil  opposite  Stella's  name  was  the  only  iadiciti 

I  of  any  altered  sentiment,  and  that,  of  course,  wis  vC 
consequence  and  meant  nothing.     The  soliciior  re«l 
over  and  put  it  back  again  carefully.     If  by  any  diM* 
there  was  no  other  will  to  propound!     But  thai 
thing  not  to  be  contemplated.     The  old  beast,  he  U 
to  himself,  was  not  surely  such  an  old  beast  as  thit. 
Old  Mr.  Tredgold  was  buried  on  a.  bright 
day,  when  everything  about  was  full  of  colour  uii  '■ 
shine.    His  own  trees,  the  rare  and  beauliiul  shnibs 
Ij  foliage  which  had  made  his  grounds  a  sight  Car  tout 

I^H    were  a\\  c\ad  m  ^aXii  \q\«%,  w  lints  of  bron-R  add  JtJ 
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^^pcriinson,  with  feathery  seedpods  and  fruit,  hips  and 
Innrs  and  golden  globes  to  protect  the  seed.  As  he  was 
cajTted  away  from  his  own  door  a  gust  of  playful  wind 
Bcattered  over  the  blackness  of  the  vehicle  which  carried 
him  A  shower  of  those  gay  and  fiuttering  leaves.  If  it 
bad  been  any  fair  creature  one  would  have  said  it  was 
Nature's  own  tribute  to  ihe  dead,  but  in  his  case  it 
kxAed  more  tike  a  handful  of  coloured  rags  thrown  in 
Bwdiery  upon  the  vulgar  hearse. 

And  it  was  a  curious  group  which  gathered  round 
tte  grave.  The  rector,  stately  in  his  while  robes,  with 
bis  measured  tones,  who  had  indeed  sat  at  this  man's 
bcMud  and  drank  his  wine,  but  had  never  been  admitted 
to  speak  a  word  of  spiritual  admonition  or  consolation 
Of  he  had  any  to  speak),  and  who  still  entertained  in  his 
beart  a  grudge  against  the  other  all  wrapped  in  black, 
who  stood  aioite,  the  only  mourner,  opposite  to  him, 
■Ah  the  grave  between  them.  Even  at  that  moment, 
■ftd  while  he  read  those  solemn  words,  Mr.  Stanley  had 
hnlf  ao  eye  for  Kalherine,  half  a  thought  for  her  loneli- 
ness, which  even  now  he  fell  she  had  deserved.  And 
liehiDd  her  was  the  doctor,  who  had  stood  by  her  through 
■very  stage  of  her  father's  lingering  illness,  certainly  lak- 
Mg  DO  personal  vengeance  on  her— far,  oh  far  from  thatl 
—yet  never  forgetting  that  she  had  dismissed  him  amid 
tarcnmsiances  that  made  the  dismissal  specially  bitter — 

SMmraged  him,  drawn  him  on,  led  him  to  commit  bim- 
f,  and  then  tossed  him  away.  He  had  been  very  kind 
lO  Kathcrine;  he  had  omitted  no  one  thing  that  the 
%enderest  friend  could  have  done,  but  he  had  never  fbr- 
galtita  nor  forgiven  her  for  what  she  had  done  to  him. 
Hjikrof  these  men  thought  of  her  as  perhaps  tniiTO^VwovX 
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in  her  good  fortune,  holding  much  power  in  ha  hi 
able  to  act  as  a  Providence  to  ber  sister  and  to  M 
really  a  great  lady  now  so  far  as  moucy  goes.  Tbe 
feeling  of  both  in  iheu'  different  way  was  hostile  to 
Katlierine.  They  both  had  something  against  her.  liu? 
were  angry  at  the  position  which  il  was  now  eipectri 
she  would  attain.  They  were  not  sorry  for  her  loneli- 
ness, standing  by  that  grave.  Both  of  tbem  were  keenly 
aware  that  it  was  almost  impossible  for  hei  to  eatensa 
any  deep  grief  for  her  father.  If  she  had,  it  would  bxn 
softened  them  perhaps.  But  they  did  not  know  wfc* 
profound  depression  was  in  her  miod,  or  if  tliey  hid 
known  they  would  have  both  responded  with  a  cindesi 
exclamation,  Depression  that  would  last  f or  a  d^ . 
Sadness,  the  effect  of  the  circumstances,  which  ««1^ 
soon  be  shaken  off  in  her  triumph.  They  both  eJipeOcrf 
Katherine  to  be  triumphant,  though  1  cannot  leU  "hp 
Perhaps  they  both  wished  to  think  lU  of  her  if  tli«r 
could  now  that  she  was  out  of  their  reach,  thou^  sk 
had  always  been  out  of  thur  reach,  as  much  iiiftOi 
ago  as  to-day. 

The  church,  the  churchyard,  every  inch  of  $•«  I 
was  full  of  people.  There  is  not  very  much  '*'''''*''!  J 
in  Slipliii,  and  the  great  hearse  with  its  moving  m**''  I 
flowers  was  as  fine  a  sight  as  another.  Flowen  up  I 
that  old  curmudgeon,  that  old  vile  man  with  his  '"*'  [ 
who  had  been  of  do  use  to  anyone!  But  there  •*  I 
flowers  in  plenty,  as  many  as  if  he  had  been  heW^J 
like  them.  They  were  sent,  it  is  to  be  s  """' 
please  KaUienne,  and  also  from  an  instinctive  tt 
the  wealth  which  gave  him  importance  an 
men,   tlio\ig\i  iS  X\ies  oa-iVd  have  placed  tiie  K 
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rhich  these  wreaths  cost  upon  his  coffin  it  would  have 
"era  a  more  appropriate  offering.  Sir  John  and  Lady 
Bne  sent  their  carriage  (that  most  remarkable  of  all  ex- 
jessions  of  sympathy)  to  follow  in  the  procession.  That, 
30,  was  intended  to  please  Katherine,  and  tJie  wreath 
Bit  oi  their  conservatory  as  a  reminder  that  Stella  was 
o  be  provided  for.  Mr.  Tredgold  thus  got  a  good  deal 
|f  vicarious  honour  in  his  last  scene,  and  he  would  have 
iked  it  all  had  he  been  there  {as  perhaps  he  was)  to 
>*■■  One  thing,  however,  he  would  not  have  liked  would 
lt*»e  been  the  apparition  of  Robert  Tredgold,  dressed 
fcr  the  occasion  in  his  brother's  clothes,  and  saying, 
I"*  Was  my  brother.  I'm  his  only  brother!"  to  who- 
^  *ould  listen.  Bob  was  disappointed  not  to  give  his 
I,  to  stand  by  her  as  chief  mourner  at  the 
"  of  ihe  grave. 

"Hiey  all  went  into  the  drawing-room  when  they  re- 
"■^d  lo  the  house.  Katherine  had  no  tlioiighi  of  busi- 
*  On  that  particular  day,  and  her  father's  r-xim  was 
P  cold  and  dreary,  and  full  as  of  a  presence  invisible, 
was  not  a  venerable  presence.  She  shuddered  at 
I  idea  of  entering  it;  and  probably  because  she  was 
>  and  had  no  one  lo  suggest  it  to  her,  ihc  idea  of 
|II  to  be  read,  or  arrangements  to  be  settled,  did  not 
r  into  her  mind,  She  thought  they  were  coming  to 
I  leave  of  her  when  they  all  trooped  into  the  gay, 
(■decorated  room,  with  its  gilding  and  resplendent 
The  blinds  had  been  drawn  up,  and  it  was  all 
^t  as  the  ruddy  afternoon  and  the  blading  fire 
I  make  it  She  sat  down  in  her  hea^7  veil  and 
ind  turned  to  them,  expecting  the  little  farewell 
,  and  \'ulgar  consolations,  and  shaVing  ol  V3.t\fe- 
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But  Mr.  Stut^eon,  ihe  solicitor,  drew  his  chair  lowirfi 
liie  round  table  of  Florentine  work  set  in  gay  gildit^ 
and  pushed  away  !roTa  before  him  the  books  and  oEi- 
nacks  with  which  it  was  covered.  His  bladi  b»g  hi 
somehow  found  its  way  to  him,  and  he  pUced  ii  k  he 
spoke  between  his  feet 

"I  have  had  no  opportunity  ai!   day  of  speaking  tu  _ 
you.  Miss  Kalherine,"  he  said,  "nor  last  nighL    Yoa  a 
tired  early,  1  think,  and  our  searcli  was  not  rcn  f 
ductive.     You  can  teil  me  now,   perhaps,  what  s 
your  late  father,   our  lamented  friend,   emplojwl  '■ 
ought  to  have  been  here," 

"He  engaged  no  solicitor  that  I  know  of,"  she  repli«4  I 
"Indeed,  I  have  always  thought  you  had  his  OLmfidaA  I 
— more  than  anyone " 

"1  had,"  said  the  solicitor.     "I  may  say  I  had  allhii  I 

aff^s  in  my  hands;  but  latterly  I  supposed Ttet  | 

must  surely  be  someone  here." 

"No  one  that  I  know  0^"  said  {Catherine.  'We  aa  I 
ask  Harrison  if  you  like.  He  knew  ever>'lhing  that  wenioo.'  I 

Here  there  uprose  the  voice  of  Bob  Tredgold,  ■'" 
even  at  luncb  had  made  use  of  his  opportunities. 

"1  want  to  have  the  will  read,"  he  said;  "w 
the  will  read.  It's  a  deal  to  me  is  that  will, 
going  to  be  hung  up  any  more  in  suspense." 

"Catch  hold  of  this  bag,"  said  the  solidta  0 
temptuously,  flinging  it  to  him.  Mr.  Sturgeon  hid  4 
tracted  from  it  the  long  blue  envelope  which  be  ' 
found  in  Mr.  Tredgold's  bureau— the  envelope  «  '  ' 
own  stamp  on  it.  Mr.  Tutny  fixed  his  eyes  upon  4 
ontc.  Those  little  round  eyes  began  to  glis^  ■" 
his  round  bald  head — the  excitement  of  a  chance  rf' 


Beaut  money,  something  like  the  thrill  of  the  gambler, 
hough  the  chance  was  not  his,  filled  him  with  anima- 
bn.  (Catherine  sat  blank,  looking  on  at  a  scene  which 
be  did  not  understand. 

"Harrison,  will  you  tell  this  gentleman  whether  my 
other," — she  made  a  little  pause  over  the  words — 
'saw  any  solldtor  from  Sliplin,  or  did  any  business 
irivately?" 

"Within  the  last  five  or  six  years?"  Mr.  Sturgeon 
ilded 

"No  solicitor,  sir,"  the  man  answered  at  once,  but 
tith  a  gleam  in  his  eyes  which  announced  more  to  say. 

"Go  on,  you  have  got  something  else  in  your  mind. 
^  us  hear  what  it  is,  and  with  no  delay." 

"Master,  sir,"  said  Harrison  thus  adjured,  "he  said 
O  tne  more  than  once,  'I'm  a  going  to  send  for  Sturgeon,' 
le  says.  Beg  your  pardon,  sir,  for  naming  you  like  that, 
hort." 

"Go  on — go  on." 

"And  then  he  never  did  it,  sir,"  the  man  said. 

"That's  not  tlie  question.  Had  he  any  interview,  to 
roar  knowledge,  with  any  solicitor  here?  Did  he  see 
iQjbody  on  business?  Was  there  any  signing  of  docu- 
DCDts?     1  suppose  you  must  have  known?" 

"I  know  everything,  sir,  as  master  did.  I  got  him 
ip^  sit,  and  I  put  him  to  bed.  There  was  never  one  in 
he  house  as  did  a  thing  for  him  but  me.  Miss  Kathe- 
ine  she  can  tell  as  1  never  neglected  him;  never  was 
nt  of  the  way  when  he  wanted  me;  bad  no  'olidays, 
ii,"  Harrison's  voice  quivered  as  he  gave  this  catalogue 
If  his  own  perfections,  as  if  with  puie  self- ad  miration 
"  piQf  he  might  have  broken  down. 
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"It  wi!)  be  remembered  in  your  favour,"  said  Ife 
Sturgeon.     "Now  tell  me  precisely  what  hap[>eDe<l'' 

"Nothing  at  all  happened,  sir,"  Harrisua  said 

"^Vhat,  nothing?  You  can  s»-ear  to  it?  In  3II  tboe 
five,  six  years,  nobody  came  Trom  liie  village,  loan- 
whatever  you  call  it — whom  he  consulted  wi^  vfho  bd 
any  documeots  to  be  signed,  nothing  nobody  at  ill-' 

"Nothing!"  said  Harrison  with  solemnity,  "noUiinj" 
ril  take  my  Bible  oath;  now  and  then  there  m  1 
gentleman  subscribing  for  some  charily,  and  there  «« 
the  doctor  every  day  or  most  every  day,  and  as  nwar 
times  as  I  could  count  on  my  fingers  there  wpiild  \X 
someone  callmg,  that  gentleman,  sir,"  he  said  wi 
denly,  pointing  to  Mr.  Tumy,  who  looked  up  alannci  *• 
if  accused  of  something,   "as  was  staying  in  the  houst' 

"But  no  busmess,  no  papers  signed?" 

"Hadn't  you  better  speak  to  the  doctor,  Sturgtin! 
He  knew  more  of  him  than  anyone." 

"Not  more  nor  me,  sir,"  said  Harrison  firmly;  *nc 
body  went  in  ot  out  of  master's  room  that  was  unkowi 
to  me." 

"This  is  a!!  very  well,"  said  Bob  Tredgold,  "botii 
isn't  the  will.  I  don't  know  what  you're  driving  at;  I'* 
it's  the  will  as  we  want — my  poor  brolJier's  dau^lff 
here,  and  me," 

"I  think,  Miss  Katherine,"  said  the  lawyer,  "lliat  M 
rather  talk  it  over  with — with  Mr,  Turny,  who  ii  l*' 
other  executor,  and  perhaps  with  the  doctor,  who  couli 

us  something  of  your  father's  sLite  of  mind." 

"What  does  it  all  mean?"  Katherine  said. 

"I'd  rather  talk  it  over  first;  there  is  a  great  deal  "i 
»nsibility  on  out  shoulders,  between  r 
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'amy,  who  is  the  other  executor.  I  am  sorry  to  keep 
)u  waiting,  Miss  Katherioe." 

"Oh,  it  is  of  no  consequence,"  Kathcrine  said.  "Shall 
leave  you  here?  Nobody  will  interrupt  you,  and  you 
tn  send  for  me  if  you  want  me  again.  But  perhaps 
3U  will  not  want  me  again?" 

"Yes,  I  fear  we  shall  want  you."  The  men  stood 
tide  while  she  went  away,  her  head  bowed  down  under 
te  weight  of  her  veil.  But  Robert  Tredgold  opposed 
BT  departure.  He  caught  her  by  the  cloak  and  held 
a  back.  "Slop  here,"  he  said,  "stop  here;  if  you 
m't  stop  here  none  of  ihera  will  pay  any  attention 
»  me." 

"You  fool!"  cried  the  lawyer,  pushing  him  out  of 
te  way,  "what  have  you  got  to  say  to  it?  Take  up 
WIT  bag,  and  roind  your  business;  the  will  is  nothing 
a  you." 

"Don't  speak  to  him  so,"  cried  Kalheriiie.  "You 
IR  all  so  well  ofT  and  he  is  poor.  And  never  mind," 
lie  said,  touching  for  a  moment  with  her  hand  the  arm 
if  that  unlovely  swaying  figure,  "I  will  see  that  you  are 
mvided  for,  whether  it  is  in  the  will  or  noL  Don't 
iWe  any  fear." 

The  lawyer  followed  her  with  his  eyes,  with  a  slight 
ftn^  of  his  shoulders  and  shake  of  his  head.  Dr.  Burnet 
Bel  her  at  the  door  as  she  went  away. 

"They  have  sent  for  me,"  he  said;  "I  don't  know 
■by.     Is  there  anything  wrong?    Can  I  be  o(  any  use?" 

"I  know  of  nothing  wrong.  They  want  to  consult 
'«U,  but  I  don't  understand  on  what  subject.  It  is  a 
■ilf  they  should  think  it's  necessary  to  go  on  with  their 
ivtiness  to-day." 
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"They  have  lo  go  bade  to  town,"  he  said. 

"Yes,  to  be  sure,  I  suppose  thai  is  ihe  reason."  ji« 
answered,  aad  with  a  slight  iDcliualioa  of  her  bead  <^ 
walked  away. 

But  no  one  spoke  for  a  full  minute  after  the  dotwr 
joined  themi  they  stood  about  in  the  much  gilM 
brightly  decorated  room,  id  the  outer  portion  outside 
that  part  which  Kalherine  had  separated  for  bnseii 
Her  table,  with  its  vase  of  flowers,  her  piano,  the  to* 
chair  in  which  she  usually  sat,  were  just  visible  wtoo 
the  screen.  The  dark  figures  of  the  men  eacumbeni 
the  foreground  between  the  second  fireplace  and  to 
row  of  long  windows  opening  to  the  ground.  Mr- 
Sturgeon  stood  against  one  of  these  in  profile,  loobnj 
more  than  ever  like  some  strange  bird,  with  hii  pfp- 
jecting  spectacles  and  long  neck  and  straggling  bwd 
and  hair. 

"Vou  sent  for  me,  I  was  told,"  Dr.  Burnet  said- 

"Ah,  yes,  yes."  Mr.  Slui^on  turned  round.  He 
threw  himself  into  one  of  the  gilded  chairs.  There  cwiJ 
not  have  been  a  more  inappropruite  scene  for  sudi "  _ 
assembly.  "We  would  like  you  to  give  us  s  litl 
count  of  your  patient's  state,  doctor,"  he  said, 
will  be  so  good.  I  don't  mean  technically,  of  i 
should  like  to  know  about  the  state  of  his  mind, 
he  himself?  Did  he  know  what  he  was  doing? 
you  have  said  he  was  able  to  take  a  clear  view  of  W 
position,  and  to  understand  his  own  intcnliwis  and  IbS, 
to  carry  them  out?" 

"Do  you  mean  to  ask  me  if  Mr,  Trcdgoid 
full  possession  of  his  faculties?    Perfectly,  1  should 
and  almost  to  ttvc  \a3.  \\Qy.v." 
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r  confide  in  you  as  to  his  intentions  for 
,  Doctor?  I  mean  about  his  property,  what  he 
want  to  do  with  it?  A  man  ofleii  tells  his  doctor  things 
e  will  tell  to  no  one  else.  He  was  very  angry  with  his 
tftUg^tcr,  the  young  lady  who  ran  away,  we  know.  He 
lentiooed  to  you,  perhaps,'  that  he  meant  to  disinherit 
et — to  leave  everything  to  her  sister?" 

"My  poor  brother,"  cried  Bob  Tredgold,  introducing 
jmsclf  to  Dr.  Burnet  with  a  wave  of  his  hand,  "I'm  his 
nly  brother,  sir — swore  always  as  he'd  well  provide  for 
•e." 

Dr.  Burnet  felt  himself  offended  by  the  question;  he 
lad  the  instinctive  feeling  so  common  in  a  man  who 
aoves  in  a  limited  local  circle  that  all  his  own  affatts 
rere  perfealy  known,  and  that  the  expectations  he  had 
inoe  formed,  and  the  abrupt  conclusion  to  which  they 
lad  come,    were  alluded  to   in  this  quite  uncalled  for 


"Mr,  Tredgold  never  spoke  to  me  of  his  private 
ifiaiis,"  he  said  sharply.  "I  had  nothing  to  do  with  his 
BOney  or  how  he  meant  to  leave  it.  The  question  was 
Me  of  no  interest  to  me." 

"But,  surely,"  said  the  lawyer,  "you  must  in  the 
aonrse  of  so  long  an  illness  have  heard  him  refer  to  it, 
Doke  some  remark  ou  the  subject — a  doctor  often  asks, 
if  nothing  more,  whether  the  business  affairs  are  all  in 
Order,  whether  there  might  be  something  a  man  would 
Hrisb  to  have  looked  to." 

I  "Mr.  Tredgold  was  a  man  of  business,  which  I  am 
He  knew  what  was  necessary  much  better  than  I 
I  never  spoke  to  him  on  business  matters,  nor  he 


I 
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There  was  another  pause,  and  the  t«-o  dty  in 
looked  at  each  other  while  Dr.  Bumet  buttoned  up  I 
coal  significantly  as  a  sign  of  departure.  Al  last  )l 
Turny  with  his  bald  head  shining  said  persuasvrf 
"But,  you  knew,  he  was  very  angry— with  llic  giri  "I 
ran  away." 

"I  knew  only  what  all  the  world  knew,"  said  I 
Burnet.  "I  am  a  very  busy  man,  I  have  ver>'  little  tin 
to  spare.     If  that  is  all  you  have  to  ask  me,  I  must  b 

you  lo " 

One  minute,"  said  the  solicitor,  "the  position  is « 
serious.  It  is  very  awkward  for  us  to  have  no  od 
member  of  the  family,  no  one  in  Miss  Tredgotd's  inieii 
to  talk  it  over  with.  1  thought,  perhaps,  that  « 
Dr.  Burnet,  being  I  presume,  by  this  time,  an  old  fan 

friend  as  well  as " 

I  can't  pretend  to  any  such  distinction,"  he  a 
quickly  with  an  angry  smile,  for  indeed  although  1 
•er  showed  it,  he  had  never  forgiven  Katlierinc  Tb 
,it  occurred  to  him,  though  a  little  late,  that  these  persrt 
matters  might  as  well  be  kept  to  himself  He  adi 
quickly,  "I  have,  of  course,  seen  Miss  Tredgtrfd  dJ 
for  many  years," 

"Well,"  said  Mr.  Sturgeon,  "that's  always  somethit 
as  she  has  nobody  to  stand  by  her,  no  relation,  no  lit 
band^nothing  but — what's  worse  thau  nothing,"  I 
added  with  a  contemptuous  glance  al  Robert  Tredgnl 
who  sat  grasping  his  bag,  and  looking  from  ooc  to  I 
other  with  curious  and  bewildered  eyes. 

Dr.  Burnet  grew  red,  and  buttoned  up  more  tigjl 
than  ever  the  buttons  lie  had  undone.  "If  I  can  be 
any  use  to  M.v%s  Tic4.^Q\ir  't\t  ^aid.    "Is  there  aiiylto 


i&agreeable  before  her — any  prohibition — against  help- 
ig  her  sister?" 

"Dr.  Burnet,"  said  ihe  solicitor  imperiously,  "we  can 
Dd  nothing  among  Mr.  Tredgold's  papers,  and  I  have 
Otbing,  not  an  indication  of  his  wishes,  except  tlie  will 
f  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-one." 


CHAPTER    Xm. 

When  Katherine  came  into  the  room  again  at  the 
aU  of  her  father's  solicitor  it  was  with  a  sense  of  being 
nduly  disturbed  and  interfered  with  at  a  moment  when 
he  bad  a  right  to  repose.  She  was  perhaps  half  angry 
rilh  herself  that  her  thoughts  were  already  turning  so 
family  to  the  future,  and  Uial  Stella's  approaching 
nival,  and  the  change  in  Stella's  fortunes  which  it 
rould  be  in  her  power  to  make,  were  more  and  more 
lecupying  tlie  foreground  of  her  mtud,  and  crowding 
Mt  with  bright  colours  the  sombre  spectacle  which  was 
list  over,  and  all  the  troublous  details  of  the  past. 
Vben  a  portion  of  one's  life  has  been  brought  to  an 
nd  by  the  closure  of  death,  somethhig  to  look  forward 
O  is  the  most  natural  and  best  of  alleviations.  It  breaks 
tp  the  conviction  of  the  irrevocable,  and  opens  to  the 
IDdI  once  more  the  way  before  it,  which,  on  the  other 
land,  is  dosed  up  and  ended.  Katherine  had  allowed 
hal  thought  to  steal  into  her  mind,  to  occupy  the  entire 
lorizon.  Stella  was  coming  home,  not  merely  back, 
vbich  was  all  that  she  had  allowed  herself  to  say  be- 
K^^Ot  home  to  her  own  house,  or  rather  to  t.ha,V  wluch 
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was  something  siill  more  hers  (ban  lier  own  by  beui| 
her  sister's.  There  had  been,  no  doubl,  grievances  igiW 
Stella  in  Kaiherine's  mind,  in  the  days  nhen  her  on 
life  had  been  entirely  overshadowed  by  her  sister't;  tal 
these  were  long  gone,  long  lost  in  boundless,  remortetiil 
(notwithstanding  liat  she  had  nothing  to  blame  ixndl 
with)  affection  and  longing  for  Stella,  who  after  al! «» 
her  only  sister,  her  only  near  relation  in  the  world  Ste 
had  begun  to  permit  herself  to  dwelt  on  that  deli^irf"! 
thought.  It  had  been  a  sort  of  forbidden  pleasure  «U! 
her  father  lay  dead  in  the  house,  and  she  had  fell  tixt 
every  thought  was  due  to  him,  that  she  had  not  gno 
him  enough,  had  not  shown  that  devotion  to  him  rf 
which  one  reads  in  books,  the  triumph  of  filial  love  om 
every  circumstance.  Katherinc  had  not  been  lo  Nf 
father  all  that  a  daughter  might  have  becii,  and  in  iheK 
dark  days  she  had  much  and  unjustly  reproached  hw 
self  with  it  But  now  everything  had  been  daix  Sk 
him  that  he  could  have  wished  to  be  done,  utd  w 
image  had  gone  aside  amid  the  shadows  of  the  p** 
and  she  had  permitted  herself  to  look  fonvaid,  to  the* 
of  Stella  and  her  return.  It  was  a  great  distuibinn 
and  annoyance  to  be  called  again,  to  be  brought  bii 
from  the  contemplation  of  those  happier  things  ip  ^ 
shadow  of  the  grave  once  more — or,  still  wiit«, 
shadow  of  business,  as  if  she  cared  how  mudi 
had  come  to  her  or  what  was  het  position.  There 
be  plenty — plenty  to  make  Stella  comfortable  she 
and  beyond  tliat  what  did  Katbetine  care? 

Tlie  men  stood  up  again  as  she  came  in  with 
of  resi)ect  which  seemed  to  her  exaggerated  and 
■ — old  Mi,  TMm\,  «V.t>  V-^i  tnowu  her  from 
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xl  allowed  her  to  open  the  door  for  him  and  run 
rands  for  htm  many  a  day,  and  the  solicitor,  who  in 
I  infrequent  visits  had  never  paid  any  attention  to  her 

all.  They  stood  on  each  side  letting  her  pass  as  if 
to  some  prison  of  which  they  were  going  to  defend 
e  doors.  Dr.  Burnet,  who  was  there  loo,  closely  but- 
aed  and  looking  very  grave,  gave  her  a  seat;  and  then 
e  saw  her  Uncle  Robert  Tredgold  sunk  down  in  a 
air,  with  Mr.  Sturgeon's  bag  in  his  arms,  staring  about 
m  with  lack-lustre  eyes.  She  gave  him  a  little  nod 
id  encouraging  glance.  How  small  a  matter  it  would 
•.  to  provide  for  that  unfortunate  so  that  he  should 
rvcr  need  to  carry  Mr.  Sturgeon's  bag  again!  She  sat 
ma  and  looked  round  upon  them  with  for  the  first 
ne  a  sort  of  personal  satisfaction  in  the  thought  that 
tc  was  so  wholly  independent  of  them  and  all  that  it 
U  in  their  power  to  do — the  mistress  of  her  own  house, 
n  obliged  to  think  of  anyone's  pleasure  but  her  own. 

was  on  her  lips  to  say  something  hospitable,  kind, 
ich  as  became  the  mistress  of  the  house;  she  refrained 
sly  from  the  recollection  that,  after  all,  it  was  her  father's 
mer&I  day. 

"Miss  Tredgold,"  said  the  solicitor,  "we  have  now, 
on  sorry  to  say,  a  very  painful  duty  to  perform." 

Katherine  looked  at  him  without  the  faintest  notion 
r  his  meaning,  encouraging  him  to  proceed  with  a  faint 
mile. 

"I  have  gone  through  your  late  lamented  father's 
>pers  most  carefully.  As  you  yourself  said  yesterday, 
bavc  possessed  his  confidence  for  many  years,  and  all 
*  business  matters  have  gone  through  iwj  \vau4^    \ 
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PBupposed  ihat  as  I  had  not  been  coosulted  aboui 
change  in  hh  will,  he  musl  have  employed  a  bcil 
citor.  That,  however,  doci  not  seem  to  have  been 
case,  and  I  am  sorry  lo  inform  you.  Miss  Tredgoid, 
Oie  only  will  thai  can  be  found  is  that  of  ofb 
hundred  and  seventy-one." 

"Yes?"  said  Kalherine  iodifferently  interrogfttin; 

sometliing  seemed  to  be  expected  of  her. 

I  "Yes — the  will  of  eighteen  hundred  and  sevenlj- 

I  — nearly  eight  years  ago — drawn  out  when  your  a 

p  was  in  full  possession  of  her  empire  over  your  laie  6lll 

Miss  Tredgoid." 

"Yes,"  said  Kalherine,  but  this  time  withooi 
interrogation.  She  had  a  vague  recollection  of  that  i 
of  Mr.  Sturgeon's  visit  to  the  house,  and  the  fit 
sound  of  stormy  interviews  belweeri  her  father  ami 
solicitor,  of  which  the  girls  iii  their  careless  fashion, 
especially  Stella,  had  made  a  juke. 

"You  probably  don't  take  in  the  full  siguificanoe 
what  I  say." 

"No,"  said  Katherine  with  a  snule,  "1  donl 
that  I  do." 
I  "1  protested  against  it  at  the  time.     1  simply 

[  comprehend  it  now.     It  is  almost  impossible  to  imi 
that  in  present  circumstances  he  could  have  inteudcd 
to  stand;  but  here  it  is,  and  notliiiig  else.     Miss  Ti 
by  this  will  the  whole  of  your  father's  property 
over  your  head  lo  your  younger  sister." 

"To  Stellal"  she  cried,  with  a  sudden  glow  of 

I  sure,  clapping  her  hands,    The  men  about  sat  and  s 

i  at  her,   Mr.  Turny  in   such  consternation  thai  his 

L  as  he  g&i^d. 


^^■Bd  speech,  faring  ioLo  empty  space  over  the  b^ 
^tts  arms. 

Then  something,  whether  in  her  mind  or  out  of  it, 
niggested  by  the  faces  round  her  struck  Katharine  widi 
I  little  chill.  She  looked  round  upon  them  again,  aiid 
ihe  was  dimly  aware  that  someone  behind  her.  who 
SOold  only  be  Dr.  Burnet,  made  a  step  forward  and 
Hood  behind  her  chair.  Then  she  drew  a  long  breath. 
*1  am  not  sure  that  I  understand  yet  I  am  glad  Stella 
^S  il — oh,  very  glad!     But  do  you  mean  that  I — am 

left  out?     Do  you  mean I  am  afraid,"  she  said, 

ifter   a  pause,   with   a   httle   gasp,    "that   is    not   quite 

tnL     Do   you  mean  really  everything — everyitung,   Mr. 

Btiugeon?" 

I      "Everyihing.     There   is,    of  course,    your  motlier's 

toooey,  which  no  one  can  touch,  and  there  is  a  small 

^iece  of  land — to  build  yourself  a  cottage  on,   which 

ins  all  you  would  want,  he  said." 

Kalbarine  sat  silent  a  little  alter  this.  Her  first 
thimght  was  that  she  was  balked  then  alti^ether  in  her 
Im  persona)  wish,  the  great  delight  and  triumph  of 
Kiting  Stella  nght  and  restoring  to  her  her  just  sliare  in 
Ihe  inheritance.  This  great  disappointment  siruck  her 
in  onoe,  and  almost  brought  the  tears  to  her  eyes. 
Stella  would  now  have  it  all  of  her  own  right,  and 
■Oiild  never  know,  or  at  least  believe,  what  had  been 
Kitheriue'^  loving  intention.  She  felt  this  blow.  In  a 
InotDeiit  she  realised  that  Stella  would  not  believe  il — 
Ifaai  she  would  think  any  assertion  to  that  effect  to  be  a 
Kpnent,  and  remained  fully  assured  that  her  sister  would 
raov  kept  everything  to  herself  if  she  had  had  the  |>ower. 
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And  this  hurt  Katherine  beyond  expression.    She  ifmM 
have  liked  to  have  had  that  power!     Afterwards  ihnt 
came  into  her  mind  a  vague  sense  of  old  injustia 
unkindness   to  herself,   tlie  contemptuous  speech  »lwil 
the  cottage,  and  that  this  was  all  she  n-oiild  want.    Htr 
father  thought  so;  he  had  thought  so  always,  and  sfiiai 
Stella.    It  never  occurred  to  Katherine  that  Stella  wooU 
be  anxious  to  do  her  justice,  as  she  would  have  i 
to  Stella,     That    was  an    idea   that   never  entered  | 
mind  at  all.     She  was   thrown  back  eight  years  jq 
the   lime  when  she  lived  habitually  in  the  cold  s' 
After  all,  was  not  that  the  one  thing  that  she  had  ti 
certain  of  all  her  life?     Was  it  not  a  spell  which  | 
never  been  broken,  which  never  could  be  broken?  f 
murmured  to  herself  dully:  "A  cottage— wliich  < 
T  should  want." 

"I  said  to  your  father  at  the  time  e%'eryihing  ■ 
could  be  said."     Mr.  Stui^eon  wanted  to  show  his  f 
pathy,  but  he  felt  ihai,  thoroughly  as  everybody  p 
must  be  persuaded  that  old  Tredgold  was  an  old  b 
it   would   not    do   to   say   so   in    his  own  house  a)| 
funeral  day, 

The    other  exeaitor    said   nothing   except  •T"d| 
tchichi"  but  he  wiped  His  bald  head  with  his  han 
chief  and  internally  thanked  everything  that  lie  I 
the  place  of  God — that  dark  power  called  I 
and  other  such — that  Katherine  Tredgold  had  r 
to  have  anything  to  say  to  his  Fred.    Dr.  Bunwt  wi^ 
visible  at  all  to  Katherine  except  in  a  long  n 
posite,  where  he  appeared  like  a  shadow  bdund*! 

i  this  poor  man,"  said  Katherine,  1< 
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poor  Bob  Tredgold,  with  his  staring  eyes;  "is  there 
'Dpthing  for  him?" 

i  "Not  a  penny.  I  could  have  told  you  thai;  I  have 
■nd  him  that  often  enough.  I've  known  him  from  a 
StBj.  He  shall  keep  his  comer  in  my  office  all  the 
■ame.  I  didn't  put  him  there,  though  he  thinks  so,  for 
|B8  brother's  sake." 

"He  shall  have  a  home  in  the  cottage — when  it  is 
tmilt,"  said  Kalherine,  with  a  curious  smile;  and  then 
ibe  became  aware  that  in  both  these  promises,  the  law- 
yer's and  liet  own,  there  was  a  bitter  tone^an  unex- 
pressed contempt  for  the  man  who  was  her  father,  and 
who  had  been  laid  in  his  grave  that  day. 

"I  hope,"  she  said,  "this  is  all  that  is  necessary  to- 
day; and  may  I  now,  if  you  will  not  think  it  ungracious, 
tiid  you  good-bye?  I  shall  understand  it  all  better  when 
1  have  a  little  lime  to  think." 

She  paused,  however,  again  after  she  had  shaken 
Junds  with  them.  "There  is  still  one  thing.  I  am 
going  to  meet  my  sister  when  she  arrives.  May  1  have 
l^lke — the  happiness  of  telling  her?  I  had  meant  to  give 
ter  half,  and  it  Is  a  little  disappointment;  but  I  should 
Kke  at  least  to  carry  the  news.  Thanks;  you  must 
address  to  her  here.  Of  course  she  will  come  at  once 
bEre— to  her  own  home." 

She  scarcely  knew  whose  arm  it  was  that  was  offered 
Id  her,  but  took  it  mechanically  and  went  out,  not  quite 
jdear  as  to  where  she  was  going,  in  the  giddiness  of  the 
gFMt  change. 

"This  is  a  strange  hearing,"  Dr.  Burnet  said. 

"How   kind   of  you    to   stand   by   mel     Yes,    it  is 
:;  and  I  was  pleasing  myself  with  the  visA.  q( 
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_iving  back  ihe  house  and  her  ihme  of  everything  I 
sides  to  Siella.     I  should  have  liked  to  do  that" 

"It  is  to  be  hoped,"  he  said,  "tliaL  s)ie  will  io 
same  by  you." 

"Oh,  not"  she  cried  with  a  half  laugh,  "thai'! 
possible."     Then,    alter  a  pause,    "you    know  theiil 
husband    and  children  to  be  thought  oC     And  « 
will  have  is  really  quite  enough  for  mc." 

"There  is  one  iJiing  at  your  disposal  : 
he  said  in  a  low  voice.    "I  have  not  changed^  I' 
all  these  years." 

"Dr.  Burnet!     It  makes  one's  heart  glad  ihM| 
are  so  good  a  man!" 

"Make  me  glad,  that  will  be  beUer,"  he  said. 

Katherine  shook  her  head  but  said  nothing. 
human  nature  is  so  strange  tjial  Dr.  Burnet,  after  tatld 
this  profession  of  devotion,  which  was  genuine  enoBi 
did  not  feel  so  sorry  as  he  ought  to  have  done  ihati 
Still  shook  her  head  as  she  disappeared  up  the  ffl 

Katherine  went  into  her  room  a  very  difierent 
from  the  Katherine  who  had  left  it  not  haif-aa-U 
before.  Then  she  had  entertained  no  doubl  tliii 
was  her  own  house  iu  which  she  was,  this  her  own  (M' 
where  in  all  probability  she  would  live  all  her  life.  9 
had  mtended  that  Stella  should  have  the  house,  ud 
that  lliere  should  always  be  a  nook  for  herself  in  ni* 
the  giver  of  the  wbole,  half  by  right  and  wholl>  by  1°* 
should  remain,  something  more  than  a  guesL  W'w) 
Stella  think  like  that  now  that  the  tables  were  tiinie* 
that  it  was  Katherine  who  had  oothing  and  she  "l 
JCatherine  did  vwA  foi  i  moineiil  im.igiiic  tfiai  this  9^ 


•  Uie  case.  Without  questioning  herself  on  the  sub- 
ct,  she  unconsciously  proved  how  little  confidence  she 
Ld  in  Stella  by  putting  away  from  her  mind  all  idea  of 
maining  here.  She  had  no  home;  she  would  have  no 
xne  unless  or  until  ihe  cottage  was  built  for  which  her 
ilher  had  in  mockery,  not  in  kindness,  left  her  the  site, 
lie  looked  roimd  upon  all  the  familiar  things  which 
id  been  about  her  all  her  life;  already  the  place  had 
iken  another  aspect  to  her.     It  was  not  hers  any  longer, 

ms  a  room  in  her  sister's  house.  She  wondered 
licther  Stella  would  let  her  take  her  favourite  things — 

CerUin  little  cabinet,  a  writing  table,  some  of  the  pic- 
IKs.      But  she  did  not  feel  any  confidence  that  Stella 

Ed  allow  her  to  do  so.  Stella  liked  to  have  a  house 
y  furnished,  not  to  see  gaps  in  the  furniture.  That 
ni  a  small  matter,  but  it  was  characteristic  of  the  view 
iUch  Katherine  instinctively  took  of  the  whole  situation. 
Bd  it  would  be  vain  to  say  that  it  did  not  affect  her. 
I  aflected  her  strongly,  but  not  as  the  sudden  dcpri- 
■tioti  of  all  things  might  be  supposed  to  affect  a  sen- 
Wk  mind.  She  had  no  anticipation  of  any  caiastiophe 
'  the  kind,  and  yet  now  that  it  had  come  she  did  not 
j^  that  she  was  unprepared  for  it.  It  was  not  a  thing 
pick  her  mind  rejected  as  impossible,  which  her  heart 
PD^ed  against  Now  that  il  had  happened,  it  fitted 
.'Well  enough  to  the  life  that  had  gone  before. 
I  Her  father  had  never  cared  for  her,  and  he  had 
•"•d  Stella.  Stella  was  the  one  to  whom  everything 
•orally  came.  Poor  Stella  had  been  unnaturally  de- 
essed,  thrown  out  of  her  triumphant  place  for  these  six 
ws;  but  her  falher,  even  when  he  had  uttered  that 
Iwi  esecraiion  which  b.td  so  shaken  K.al\ienne's  wcne'i 
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but  [lever  his,  had  not  meant  any  harm  to  StdU.  He 
had  not  been  able  ta  do  anything  against  ber.  [LalhenK 
remembered  to  have  seen  titm  sealed  M  his  bureiu  oA 
that  large  blue  envelope  in  his  hand.  This  sboK'ed  tlm 
he  had  taken  the  matter  into  consideration;  but  ii  W 
nut  proved  possible  lor  him  to  disinherit  Stella — ithif 
which  everybody  concluded  had  been  done  so  soot  u 
she  left  him.  Katherine  remembered  vaguely  tr^ta  list 
she  had  seen  him  chuckling  over  that  docuniettt.  1^- 
ing  it  up  in  his  drawer  as  if  there  was  some  privjie  jts 
of  his  own  involved.  It  was  the  kind  of  jest  !o  fiaet 
Mr.  Tredgold.  The  idea  of  such  a  dtscoyer)',  rf  He 
one  sister  who  was  sure  being  disappointed,  and  ifcf 
other  who  expected  nothing  being  raised  to  the  bc^ 
of  triumph,  all  by  nothing  more  than  a  scralcb  of  bis 
pen,  was  sure  to  please  him.  She  could  almcet  heS 
him  chuckling  again  at  her  own  sudden  and  compIA 
overthrow.  When  she  came  tlius  far  Katherine  Sa^j^ 
herself  suddenly  with  a  quick  flush  and  sense  offuSI- 
She  would  not  consciously  blame  her  father,  but  she  if 
tained  the  impression  on  her  mind  of  his  chuckle  o« 
her  discomfiture. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  Kaiberine's  pain  ic  l*< 
strange  change  was  reduced  by  the  fact  th»t  theft  "•• 
no  injured  love  to  feel  the  smart.  She  recognued  IW 
it  was  quite  a  thing  that  had  been  likely,  Uiou^  ^ 
had  not  tliought  of  it  before,  that  it  was  a  thiug  iW 
other  people  would  recognise  as  likely  when  they  W* 
of  it.  Nobody,  she  said  to  herself,  would  be  ver)'  im«* 
surprised.  It  was  unnatural,  now  she  came  to  ihmia 
it,  thai  she  should  have  had  even  for  a  monieol  ^ 
upper  Viand  a.t\d  'iie  t-fMcove  ^5>.\\£timion,  wH  w 
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superiority,  of  restoring  Stella.  Perhaps  it  was  rather  a 
mean  thing  to  have  desired  it — to  have  wished  to  lay 
Stella  under  such  an  obligation,  and  to  secure  for  her- 
self that  blessedness  of  giving  which  everybody  recognised. 
Her  mind  turned  with  a  sudden  impulse  of  shame  to 
this  wish,  that  had  beeo  so  strong  in  it.  Everybody 
likes  to  give;  it  is  a  selfish  sort  of  pleasure.  You  fee! 
yourself  for  the  moment  a  good  genius,  a  sort  of  provi- 
dence, uplifted  above  the  person,  whoever  it  may  be, 
apoQ  whom  you  bestow  your  bounty.  He  or  she  has 
the  inferior  position,  and  probably  does  not  like  it  at  all. 
Stella  was  too  careless,  too  ready  to  grasp  whatever  she 
could  get,  to  feci  this  very  strongly;  but  even  Stella,  in- 
stead q(  loving  her  sister  the  better  for  hastening  to  her 
with  her  hands  full,  might  have  resented  the  fact  that 
she  owed  to  Katherine's  gift  what  ought  to  have  been 
hers  by  right  It  was  perhaps  a  poor  thing  after  all. 
Katherine  began  to  convince  herself  that  it  was  a  poor 
thing — to  have  wished  to  do  that  Far  better  that  Stella 
should  have  what  she  had  a  right  to  by  her  own  right 
and  not  through  any  gift 

Then  Katherine  began  lo  try  to  take  back  the  thread 
of  the  thoughts  which  had  been  in  her  mind  before  she 
was  called  downstairs  to  speak  to  those  men.  Her  hrsi 
thai  resulted  merely  in  a  strong  sensation  of  dislike  to 
•"those  men"  and  resentment,  which  was  absurd,  for, 
after  all,  it  was  not  they  who  had  done  it  She  recalled 
tfacm  to  her  mind,  or  rather  the  image  of  them  came 
into  it,  with  a  feeling  of  angry  displeasure.  Mr.  Sturgeon, 
the  solicitor,  had  in  no  way  beeo  ofleDsive  to  Katherine, 
He  had  been  indignant,  he  had  been  sorry,  he  had 
been,  in  fact,  on  her  side;   but  she  gave  him  no  credit 
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for  that.  And  the  bald  head  of  the  other  s 
her  to  have  a.  sort  of  twinkle  as  of  mockery  in  it,  thou 
to  tell  the  truth,  poor  Mr.  Tumy's  face  underneath  a 
much  troubled  and  almost  ashamed  to  look  at  Kathaf 

after  being  instrumental   in  doing  her  so   much  I      

She  wondered  with  an  intuitive  perception  whether  bt 
were  not  very  glad  now  that  she  had  refused  Fni 
And  then  with  a  leap  her  mind  went  back  to  ocher 
things.  Wonld  they  all  be  very  glad  now?  Would  tht 
Rector  piously  thank  heaven,  which  for  his  good  hid 
subjected  him  to  so  small  a  pang,  by  way  of  saving  tun 
later  from  so  great  a  disappointment?  Would  the  doc 
.  be  glad?  Even  though  he  had  made  that  very  I 
I  speech  to  her — that  generous  and  faithful  professics^ 
'  attachment  still — must  not  the  doctor,  too,  1 
glad?  And  then  Katherine's  mind  for  a  moment  ■ 
circling  back  into  space,  as  it  were — into  an  unkna 
world  to  which  she  had  no  due.  He  who  had  i 
appeared  there,  leaving  no  sign,  would  he  ever  h 
would  he  ever  think,  could  it  touch  hilD  one  way  it 
another?  Probably  it  would  not  touch  him  in  any  WJf 
He  might  be  married  to  some  woman ;  he  might  hirt  i 
family  of  children  round  him.  He  might  say,  "Oh.  Ae 
Tredgoldsl  I  used  to  see  a  good  deal  of  them.  Asi 
so  Lady  Somers  has  the  money  after  all?  I  alwp 
thought  that  was  how  it  would  end."  And  perhapi  h 
would  be  glad,  too,  that  Kaiherine,  who  was  the  iinlud' 
one,  the  one  always  left  in  the  cold  shade. 
happened,  had  never  been  anything  more  to  him  th*S* 
Upassing  fancy^a  figure  flitting  by  as  in  a  dream. 
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UplVBOLE  week  had  still  to  pa£s  before  the  arrival 
^ae  Aurungzthe.  After  such  a  revolution  and  ca- 
Strophe  as  had  happened,  there  is  always  a  feeling  in 
«  mind  that  the  stupendous  change  that  is  about  to 
unte  should  come  at  once.  But  it  is  very  rare  indeed 
txt  it  does  so.  There  is  an  inevitable  time  of  waiting, 
hich  to  some  spirits  clinging  to  the  old  is  a  reprieve, 
at  to  others  an  intolerable  delay.  Kalherine  was  one 
f  those  to  whom  the  delay  was  intolerable.  She  would 
«ve  liked  to  gel  it  all  over,  to  deposit  the  treasure,  as 
1  were,  at  her  sister's  feet,  and  so  to  get  away,  she  did 
Ot  know  where,  and  think  of  it  no  more. 

She  was  not  herself,  as  she  now  assured  herself,  so 
try  badly  off.  The  amount  of  her  mother's  fortune 
U  about  five  hundred  a  year— quite  a  tolerable  income 
T  a  woman  alone,  with  nobody  to  think  of  but  herself, 
nd  as  Katherine  bad  not  wanted  the  money,  or  at 
Ut  more  than  a  part  of  it  (for  Mr.  Tredgold  had  con- 
deted  it  right  at  all  times  that  a  girl  with  an  income 
ber  own  should  pay  for  her  own  dress),  a  considerable 
In  had  accumuJatcd  as  savings  which  would  have 
^n  of  great  use  to  her  now,  and  built  for  her  that  cot- 
Je  to  which  her  father  had  doomed  her,  had  il  not 
Va  that  almost  all  of  it  had  been  taken  during  those 
fcBtt^  f^^  ^°^  Stdla,  who  was  always  in  necti,  ui^ 


suuujvciy  aia  an  recnx 
angry  with  hciself  fCH-  tbi 
Stella  justice,  yet  alway 
idea  tliat  there  was  not] 
reckoned  on,  but  her  fiv< 
she  said  to  herself,  wou 
old  Hannah,  from  whon 
herself,  could  live  upon 
poor  Robert  Tredgold,  w 
the  dreariest  disappointn 
Mr.  Sturgeon's  mercy.  5 
that  disreputable  relation, 
got  to  provide  for  him  if 
never  cross  her  path. 

Katherine's  thoughts  \ 
through  these  days,  in 
hers;  but  she  had  a  still 
in  the  visits  of  her  neighb 
fill  story  of  Mr,  Tredgoli 
once.     They  had  been  v 
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'  to  take  care  of  her  for  a  day,  or  more  than  a  day, 

E  her  from  being  alone.     Mrs.  Shanks  and  Miss 

may,  though  neither  of  these  ladies  liked  to  disturb 

selves   for  a  comraon   occasion,    were  ready  at  an 

s  notice  to  have  gone  to  her,  to  have  been  with  her 

;  the  trying  period  of  the  funeral,    and  they  were 

■rally  among  the  tirst  to  enter  the  house    when    its 

:  open,  its  shutters  unbarred,  and  the  broad 

t  of  the  common  day  streamed  once  more  into  the 

Everything  looked  so  exactly  as  it  used  to  do, 

'  remarked  to  each  other  as  they  went  in,    leaving 

l&tdge  considerably  the  worse  for  wear,   and  Mr. 

,   the   driver,    none  the  better  at  the  door.     Ex- 

I'  the  same!     The  gilding   of  the    furniture    in   the 

)us  drawing-room  was  not  lamished,  nor  the  satin 

led  of  its  lustre,   by  Mr.  Tredgold's  death.     The 

lilts,  perhaps,  were  a  little  less  confident,  shades  of 

ety  were  on  the  countenance  of  the  butler  and  the 

■nan;    they    did   not   know   whether   they   would    be 

mts  good  enough    for  Lady  Somers,      Even  Mrs. 

mons — who  did  not,  of  course,  appear — was  doubt- 

L  whether   Lady   Somers    would  retain    her,    notwith- 

ling  all  tlie  dainties  which  Simmons  had  prepared 

I  her  youth;  and  a  general  sense  of  uneasiness  was  in 

k  house.     But   the   great   drawing-room,    with   all   its 

r  and  ghtter,  did  not  show  any  sympathetic  shadow. 

t  two  fireplaces  shone  with  polished  brass  and  steel, 

m  the  reflection  of  the  blazing  (ires,  though  the  win- 

"1  were  open — which  was  a  very  extravagant  arrange- 

t  Ibe  ladies  thought,   though  quite  in  the  Tredgold 

And  yet  the  old  gentleman  was  gonel  and  Ka- 

ine,  hitherto  the  dispenser  of  many  ^ood  \.bvi\^  3X^& 
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r  life  to  costly  hotisekeepin 


( jicciistomed  ,    _ 

poor  lady  with  an  income  of  five  hundred  1 
Ih  Mrs.  Shanks  and  Miss  Mildmay.  who  pc 

r  firebricks  in  their  fireplaces  and  were  very  frugal  in  t^ 
their  ways,  and  paid  their  visits  in  the  Midge,  had  a 
much  as  that  No  one  could  be  expected  to  keep  i^ 
a  house  of  her  own  and  a  couple  of  servants  on  duL 
But  Stella  surely  would  do  something  for  her  sisto, 
Mrs.  Shanks  said.  Miss  Mildmay  was  still  shakin|  htr 
head  in  reply  to  this  when  they  entered  the  dra»inf 
room,  where  Kaiherine  advanced  to  meet  ihem  m  ha 
black  dress.  She  had  ceased  to  sit  behind  the  scrwM 
in  that  part  of  the  room  which  she  had  arranged  fcf 
herself.  The  screens  were  folded  back,  the  room  m 
again  one  large  room  all  shining  with  its  ^Ided  cbm 
and  cabinets,  its  Florentine  tables,  its  miles  of  glnwicg 
Aubusson  carpet.  She  was  the  only  blot  upon  its  bnght- 
ness,  with  her  heavy  crape  and  her  pale  face, 

"My  dear  Katherine,  my  dearest  Katherine,"  tiie  old 
ladies  said,  enfolding  her  one  after  the  olher  in  the 
emphatic  silence  of  a  long  embrace.  This  was  mtM 
lo  express  something  more  than  words  could  say — snd, 
indeed,  there  were  few  words  which  could  lu« 
adeqiialely  expressed  the  feelings  of  the  spectatcirs.  "So 
your  old  brute  of  a  father  has  gone  at  last,  and  ■  good 
riddance,  and  has  cheated  you  out  of  every  penny  l>e 
could  take  away  from  you,  after  making  a  stat-e  of  jn 
all  these  years!"  Such  words  as  these  would  lw« 
given  but  a  ieeble  idea  of  the  feelings  of  Uiese  ladies 
but  it  is  needless  to  say  that  ii  would  have  Iwen  iiB- 
possible  to  say  them  except  in  some  as  yet  undiscovori 
Palace  of  Truth.     But   each    old    lady    held  the 
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oae  fast,  and  pressed  a  long  Ictss  upon  her  cheek,  which 
Answered  ihe  same  purpose.  When  she  emerged  from 
these  embraces  Kaiherine  looked  a  little  reUeved,  but 
still  more  pale. 

"Kaiherine,  my  dear,  it  is  impossible  not  to  speak 
of  it,"  said  Mrs.  Shanks;  "you  know  it  must  be  in  our 
minds  all  the  while.  Are  you  going  to  do  anything,  my 
dear  child,  to  dispute  this  dreadful  will?" 

"Jane  Shanks  and  I,"  said  Miss  Mildmay,  "have 
talked  of  nothing  else  since  we  heard  of  it;  not  that  I 
tielieve  you  will  do  anything  against  it,  but  I  wish  you 
had  a  near  friend  who  would,  Katherine.  A  near  friend 
IS  the  thing.  I  have  never  been  very  much  in  favour 
of  marrying,  but  I  should  like  you  to  marry  for  thaL" 

"In  order  to  dispute  my  father's  will  ?"  said  Katherine. 
"Dear  Miss  Mildmay,  you  know  I  don't  want  to  be  rode, 
bat  I  will  not  even  hear  it  discussed." 

"But  Katherine,  Katherine " 

"Please  not  a  word!  I  am  quite  satisfied  with 
papa's  will.  I  had  intended  to  do — something  of  the 
tort  myself,  if  1  had  ever  had  the  power.  Vou  know, 
which  is  something  pleasanter  to  talk  of,  that  the 
Aitrungiebe  has  been  signalled,  and  I  am  going  to  meet 
SteUa  to-morrow." 

The  two  old  ladies  looked  at  each  other,  "And  I 
suppose,"  said  Mrs.  Shanks,    "you  will  bring  her  home 

"Stella  has  seen  a  great  deal  since  she  was  here," 

3  Mildmay,  "1  should  not  think  she  would  come, 

;  if  that  IS  what  you  wish.    She  will  like  some- 

1  the  f.tshion — or  perhaps  more  out  of  the 

1^  don't  you  know,  Ulte  ^ei 
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's  old  house.     She  will  turn  up  hei  cose  ii  il 
is,  and  at  all  of  us,  and  perhaps  at  you  too.    Sidi 
was  never  like  you,  Kalherine,      If  she  falls  into  a  g***^ 
fortune  all  at  once  there  will  be  no  bounds  lo  her.  She! 
probably  sell  this  place,  and  tuin  you  ouL" 

"She  may  not  like  the  place,   and  neither  do  I." 
said  Katherine  like  a  flash;  "if  she  wishes  to  part  » 
it  I  shall  certainly  not  oppose  her.    You  must  not  s^ 
of  my  sister." 

"And  what  shall  you  do,  Kalherine,  my  dear?" 

"1  am  going  away,"  cried  Kalherine;  "I  have  al*^.^^ 
Intended  to  go  away.  I  have  a  piece  of  land  to  InM 
a  cottage  on."  She  made  a  pause,  for  she  had  tw 
in  words  stated  her  intentions  before.  "Papa  knew^iu 
I  should  like,"  she  said,  with  the  rising  of  a  sob  in  in 
throat.  The  sense  of  injury  now  and  then  overoa 
even  her  self-control,  "hi  the  meantime  perhaps  % 
may  go  abroad,  Hannah  and  I;  isn't  it  always  the  vf^ 
thing  when  you  are  in  mourning  and  trouble  to  | 
abroad?" 

"My  dear  girl,"  said  Miss  Miidmay  solemnly,  "bo 
far  do  you  think  you  can  go  abroad,  you  and  your  mi) 
— upon  five  hundred  a  year?" 

"Can't  we?"  said  Katherine,  confused;  "oh,  yes,  * 
have   very   quiet  ways.     I  am  not  extravagant,  I  shl 

no  carriage  or  anything."  ^^ 

Do  you  know  how  much  a  hotel  costs,  Katbenas! 
'ou  and  your  maid  couldn't  possibly  live  (or  less  ll 
a  pound  a  day;  a  pound  a  day  means  three  hand 
and  sixty-five  pounds  a  year — and  that  without  a  j'ii^ 
without  a  shoe,  without  a  bit  of  ribbon  or  3  bation  t 
four   doihcs,  stiil  less  with  anyt 
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How  could  you  go  abroad  on  that?  It  is  impossible — 
and  with  the  ideas  you  have  been  brought  up  on,  every- 
thing so  exiravagant  and  ample — I  can't  imagine  what 
you  can  be  thinking  of,  a  practical  girl  like  you." 

"She  might  go  to  a  pension,  Ruth  Mildway.  Pensions 
are  much  cheaper  than  hotels." 

"1  thing  I  see  Kathcrine  in  a  pension!  With  a 
napkin  done  up  in  a  ring  to  last  a  week,  and  tablecloths 
to  match!" 

"Well  then,"  said  Katherine,  with  a  feeble  laugh, 
"if  that  is  so  I  must  stay  at  home.  Hannah  and  I 
will  find  a  little  house  somewhere  while  my  cottage  is 
baildtng." 

"Hannah  can  never  do  all  Ihe  work  of  a  house," 
said  Miss  Miidmay,  "Hannah  has  been  accustomed  to 
her  ease  as  well  as  you.  Vou  would  need  at  least  a 
good  maid  of  all  work  who  could  cook,  besides  Hannah; 
and  then  there  are  rent  and  taxes,  and  hundreds  of 
things  that  you  never  calculate  upon.  You  could  not 
Kve,  my  dear,  even  in  a  cottage  with  two  maids,  on  five 
handred  a  year." 

"I  think  I  had  better  not  live  at  all!"  cried 
Katherine,  "if  that  is  how  it  is;  and  yet  there  must  be 
a  great  many  people  who  manage  very  well  on  less  than 
I  have.  Why,  there  are  families  who  live  on  a  pound 
a  week!" 

"But  not,  my  dear,  with  a  lady's  maid  and  another," 
l£ss  Miidmay  said. 

Katherine  was  very  giad  when  her  friends  went 
away.  They  would  cither  of  them  have  received  her 
Into  their  own  little  houses  with  delight,  for  a  long  visit 
— even  with  her  maid,  who,  as  everybody  knows,  w^^jtts. 
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bands  and  babies,  washing  the  clothes  and  cooking  the 
meals,  busy  and  happy  all  day  long.  Katherine  could 
have  done  thai  she  felt — but  she  did  not  Itnow  how  she 
was  to  vegetate  cheerfully  upon  iier  five  hundred  a  year. 
To  be  sure,  as  the  reader  will  perceive,  who  may  here 
be  indignant  with  Katherine,  she  knew  nothiiig  about  it, 
■nd  was  not  so  grateful  as  she  ought  to  be  for  what  she 
liad  in  comparison  with  what  she  had  not. 

Lady  Jane  came  to  see  her  the  same  day,  and  Lady 
Jane  was  overawed  altogether  by  the  news.  She  had 
a  scared  look  in  her  face.  "I  can  only  hope  that  Stella 
win  sliow  herself  worthy  of  our  confidence  and  put 
things  right  between  you  at  once,"  she  said;  but  her 
fece  did  not  express  the  confidence  which  she  put  into 
words.  She  asked  all  about  the  arrival,  and  about 
KMherine's  purpose  of  meeting  her  sister  at  Graveseud. 
'Shall  you  bring  them  all  down  here?"  she  said. 

"It  will  depend  upon  Stella.     I  should  like  to  bring 
^etn  all  here.     I  have  had  our  old  rooms  prepared  for 
lie   nurseries;  and  there  are  fires  everywhere  to  air  the 
I  bouse.     They  will   feel  the  cold  very  much,  I  suppose. 

•  Bot  if  the  fine  weather  lasts .     There  is  only  one 

Qlillg  against  il,  Stella  may  not  care  to  come." 

"Oh,  Stella  will  come,"  said  Lady  Jane,  "the  island 
fa  the  right  place,  don't  you  know,  to  have  a  house  in, 
and  everybody  she  used  to  know  will  see  her  here  in 
her  glory — and  then  her  husband  will  be  able  to  run 
Mp  to  town — and  begin  to  squander  the  money  away. 
Qiarlie  Somers  is  my  own  relation,  Katherine,  but  I 
don't  put  much  faith  in  him.  I  wish  it  had  been  as 
anticipated,    and    everything    had    been   in   your 
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Vou  know  what  I  should  have  done  al  once,  liif 
Jane,  if  it  had " 

"I  know— not  this,  hciwever,  anyhow.  I  hope  tm 
would  have  had  sense  enough  lo  keep  your  share  I" 
would  have  been  far  belter  In  the  long  nin  for  Swil* 
she  would  always  have  had  you  lo  fall  back  upoa,  1^ 
heart  is  broken  about  it  all,  Katherine.  I  blame  myx' 
now  more  than  al  the  first  I  should  never  have  am- 
tenanced  them;  and  I  never  should  if  I  had  thou^ii 
would  bring  disaster  upon  you." 

"You  need  not  blame  yourself.  Lady  Jane,  fof  llai 
was  the  will  of  '7':  ^"d  if  you  had  never  inierfered  a 
all,  if  there  had  been  no  Charles  Sotners,  and  no  d«(* 
,  it  would  have  been  jusl  the  same." 
'There  is  something  in  that,"  Lady  Jane  i 
And  now  I  hope,  I  do  hope,  that  Stella — she  is  wt 
my  dear  Katherine.  She  has  never  be* 
'l)ronght  up  to  think  of  anyone  but  herself." 

"She  has  been  brought  up  exactly  as  I  was,"  KalhesK 
said  with  a  smile. 

"Ah  yes,  but  it  is  different,  quite  different;  thefoei*' 
wicked  preference  which  was  shown  for  her,  did  p^ 
to  you — you  are  a  different  creature,  and  mosl  likeif  S 
is  more  or  less  owing  to  that  Katherine,  you  knw 
there  are  tilings  in  which  I  think  you  were  wrong.  Wb« 
that  good,  kind  man  wanted  to  many  you,  as  indeed  H 
does  now — — " 

"Not  very  much,  1  think,  I.ady  Jane;  which  JS  «■ 
the  better,  as  I  do  not  wish  at  all  to  rnarty  him." 

"I  think  you  are  making  a  mistake,"  said  Lady  Jm" 
not  so  ornamental  perhaps  as  Charlie  Sunif^s 
but  he  \^  a  tat  \ie\.\.w  mwi.    Well,  thc:i     ' 
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is  nothing  more  to  be  said;  but  I  can't  help  thinking 
Ihat  if  you  had  a  mail  to  stand  by  you  they  would  never 
have  propounded  that  will," 

"Indeed,"  said  Katherine,  "you  must  not  think  they 
had  anything  to  do  with  it;  the  will  was  propounded 
because  it  was  the  only  one  that  was  there." 

"I  know  that  women  always  are  imposed  upon  in 
basioess,  where  it  is  possible  to  do  it,"  Lady  Jane  said 
ill  (Ones  of  conviction.  And  it  was  with  great  reluctance 
that  she  went  away,  still  with  a  Teeling  that  it  was 
■OCDchow  Katherine's  fault,  if  not  at  bottom  her  own,  for 
having  secreily  encouraged  Stella's  runaway  match,  "She 
had  never  thought  of  this,"  she  declared,  for  a  moment. 
She  had  been  strongly  desirous  that  Stella  should  have 
her  share,  and  she  knew  that  Katherine  would  have 
pven  her  her  share.  As  for  Stella's  actions,  no  one 
OOuJd  answer  for  them.  She  might  have  a  generous  im- 
pulse or  she  might  not;  and  Charlie  Somers,  he  was 
always  agape  for  money.  If  he  had  the  Duke  of  West- 
■DJnstcr's  revenues  he  would  still  open  his  mouth  for 
WBOK.  "But  you  may  be  sure  I  shall  put  their  duty 
imy  plainly  before  them,"  she  said, 
I  "Oh,  don't,  please  don't,"  cried  Katherine.  "I  do 
not  want  to  have  anything  from  Stella's  pity — I  am  not 
to  be  pitied  at  all.  I  have  a  very  sufficient  income  of 
kny  own." 

I  *'A  very  sufficient  income  —  for  Mr.  Tredgold's 
daughter!"  cried  Lady  Jane,  and  she  hurried  away  biting 
bef  lips  to  prevent  a  string  of  evil  names  as  long  as  her 
ttrm  bursting  from  them.  The  old  wTctch!  the  old  brute! 
Ihe  old  curmudgeon!  were  a  few  of  the  things  she  would 

Ked  to  say.     But  it  does  not  do  to  scatter  such 


Bpression^  about  a  raan's  house  before  he  his  I 
]aried  a  week.    Tliese  are  decorums  which  are  esseoui 
very  preservation  of  life. 
Then  Katherine's  mind  turned  to  the  other  side  fl 

e  question,  and  she  thought  of  herself  as  Stella's 
sioner,  of  living  on  sufferance  in  Stella's  house,  with  > 
portion  of  Stella's  money  substracted  from  Uic  rest  k 
her  benefit.  It  would  have  been  just  the  same  bad  il 
been  she  who  had  endowed  Stella,  as  she  had  iniendn^ 
and  given  her  the  house  and  the  hqlf  of  the  fonaofl 
The  same,  and  yet  how  different.  Stella  would  h« 
taken  everything  her  sister  had  given,  and  waited  Ml 
craved  for  more.  But  to  Katherine  il  seemed  imposibfe! 
that  she  should  take  anything  from  Stella.  It  would  H"^ 
charity,  alms,  a  hundred  ugly  things;  it  would  have  bee 
mere  and  simple  justice,  as  she  would  have  felt  il  bU 
the  doing  of  it  been  in  her  own  hands. 

Bui  it  was  not  with  any  of  these  feelings,  it  was  irSl 
the  happiness  of  real  affection  in  seeing  her  sister  \  ' 
and  the  excitement  of  a  great  novelty  and  dianp  m4 
of  a  new  cliapler  of  life  quite  different  from  all  thit  ^ 
,  had  known  before,  and  probably  better,  more  liJpPft 
[norc  comforting  than  any  of  her  jmU'cipations,  that  sliC 

t  out  next  day  to  meet  Stella  and  to  bring  her  hfo* 
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CHAPTER    XV. 

A  RIVER-SEA  between  two  widely  separated  banks,  so 
calm  that  it  was  like  a  sea  of  oil  bulging  towards  the 
centre  from  over-fullness;  a  big  ship  upon  an  even  keel, 
moving  along  with  almost  imperceptible  progress,  the 
distant  hazy  banks  gliding  slowly  past;  the  ease  and 
lellef  of  a  long  voyage  over,  not  only  on  every  face,  but 
00  every  line  of  cordage;  a  bustle  of  happy  people  rush- 
mg  up  upon  deck  to  see  how  near  home  they  were,  and 
of  other  people  below  crowding,  bustling  over  portman- 
teaux to  be  packed,  and  all  the  paraphernalia  of  the 
voyage  to  be  put  away.  It  was  a  very  curious  scene  to 
Katherine's  eyes,  not  to  speak  of  the  swarming  dark 
figures  everywhere — the  Lascars,  who  were  the  crew,  the 
Inkling  ahyas  in  their  white  wrappings.  She  was  led  to 
ilie  cabin  in  which  Stella,  half-dressed,  was  standing  in 
the  midst  of  piles  of  clothes  and  other  belongings,  all 
ttunown  about  in  a  confusion  which  it  seemed  impossible 
tsver  to  reduce  to  order,  with  a  box  or  two  open  and 
■eady  to  receive  the  mass  which  never  could  be  got  in. 
She  was  so  busy  that  she  could  not  at  first  be  got  to 
Understand  that  somebody  from  shore  had  come  for  her. 
And  even  then,  though  she  gave  a  little  cry  and  made 
a  little  plunge  at  Katherine,  it  was  in  the  midst  of  a 
torrent  of  directions,  addressed  sometimes  in  English, 
Wmetimes  in  Hindostanee,  to  an  EngUsli  m^d  ^li^  ^ 
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the  dress  which  her  maid  was  arranging.  She  wiped  it 
off  carefully,  and  then  her  eyes.  "You  see  how  careful 
I  have  to  be  now-a-days,"  she  said;  "I  can't  have  my 
dress  spotted,  I  haven't  too  many  of  them  now.  Poor 
papa!  Well,  it  is  a  good  thing  it  has  happened  when  I 
have  all  the  distractions  of  the  journey  to  take  off  my 
mind*  Have  you  done  now  fumbling?  Pin  my  veil 
properly.  Now  Til  go  on  deck  with  you,  Katherine,  and 
we'll  watch  the  ship  getting  in,  and  have  our  talk." 

"Mayn't  I  kiss  the  baby  first?"  Katherine  said.  She 
had  been  looking  at  that  new  and  wonderful  thing  over 
the  chaos  of  the  baggage,  unable  to  get  further  than  the 
cabin  door. 

"Oh,  you'll  see  the  baby  after.  Already  you're  be- 
ginning to  think  of  the  baby  and  not  of  me.  I  knew 
that  was  how  it  would  be,"  said  Stella,  pettishly.  She 
stepped  over  an  open  box,  dragging  down  a  pUe  of 
muslins  as  she  moved.  "There's  no  room  to  turn  round 
here.  Thank  heaven  we've  done  with  it  at  last.  Now, 
Kate — Kate,  tell  me;  it  will  be  the  first  thing  Charlie 
will  want  to  know.     Did  he  relent  to  me  at  the  last?" 

"There  is  so  much  to  tell  you,  Stella." 

"Yes — yes — about  his  illness  and  all.  Poor  papa! 
I  am  sure  I  am  just  as  sorry  as  if  I  knew  all  about  it 
already.  But  Kate,  dear,  just  one  word.  Am  I  cut  off 
in  the  will?     That  is  what  I  want  to  know." 

"No,"  said  Katherine,  "you  are  not  cut  off  in  the 
will" 

"Hurrah!"  cried  Stella,  clapping  her  hands.  It  was 
but  for  one  second,  and  then  she  quieted  down.  "Oh, 
We  have  had  such  a  time,"  she  cried,  "and  Charlie 
idways  insinuating,  when  he  didn*t  say  it  outright,  that 
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twas  ray  fault,  for,  of  course,  we  never,  never  bdiere^ 
Either  he  nor  I.  that  papa  would  have  held  out  lad' 
so  he  did  come  to  at  the  end?  Well,  it  is  very  \iui, 
very  hard  to  have  been  kept  out  of  it  so  long;  but  I  u 
glad  we  are  to  have  what  belongs  to  us  now.  Oh — b!" 
cried  Stella,  drawing  a  long  breath  as  she  emei^  flB 
deck,  leading  the  way,  "here's  the  old  Thames  aganv. 
bless  it,  and  the  fat  banks;  and  we're  at  home,  ind 
have  come  into  our  money.     Hurraht" 

"What  are  you  so  pleased  about.  Lady  ' 
The  first  sight  of  ugly  old  England  and  her  grey  she*,' 
said  someone  who  met  them.  The  encouDter  sobeni 
Stelia,  who  paused  a  moment  with  a  glance  from  b 
own  coloured  dress  to  Katherine's  crape,  and  a  sudd* 
sense  of  the  necessities  of  the  position. 

"They  aren't  very  much  to  be  pleased  about,  W 
ley?"  she  said.  "Will  you  find  Charlie  for  me,  fkut 
itell  him  my  sister  has  come  to  meet  us,  and  that  therrt 
whicli  he  will  like  to  hear." 

"Stella,"  cried  Katherine,  "there  may  not  be  mO^ 
1  your  heart,  yet  I  don't  think  you  should  d^ 
•scribe  your  own  father's  death  as  something  your  hun 
band  will  like  to  hear." 

"It  is  not  papa's  death,  bless  you,"  cried  S 
lightly.  "Oh,  iooi^  they  are  getting  out  the  ropes. 
shall  soon  be  there  now — it  is  Uie  money,  to  be  som 
Vou  have  never  been  hard  up  for  money,  Kate,  or  y< 
would  know  what  it  was.  Look,  there's  Charlie  od  II 
bridge  with  little  Job;  we  call  him  Job  because  hift 
always  been  such  a  peepy-weepy  iittle  fellow,  ilirart 
crying  and  cross  for  nothing  at  all;  they  say  it  w«»  be- 
cause I  was  m  s^icl^  a,  temper  and  t  ' 
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coming,  about  having  no  money,  and  papa's  cruelty. 
Charlie  I  That  silly  man  has  never  found  him,  though 
he  might  have  known  he  was  on  the  bridge.  Cha— arlie!" 
Stella  made  a  tube  of  her  two  hands  and  shouted,  and 
Katherine  saw  a  tall  man  on  the  bridge  over  their  heads 
tarn  and  look  down.  He  did  not  move,  however,  for 
some  minutes  till  Stella's  gestures  seemed  to  have 
■wakened  his  curiosity.  He  came  down  then,  very 
dowly,  leading  with  much  care  an  extremely  small  child, 
so  smaJI  that  it  was  curious  to  see  him  on  his  legs  at 
ill,  who  clung  to  his  hand,  and  whom  he  lifted  down 
llie  steep  ladder  stairs. 

"Well,"  he  said,  "what's  the  matter  now?"  when  he 
came  within  speaking  distance.  Katherine  had  scarcely 
knovrn  her  sister's  husband  in  the  days  of  his  courtship. 
Sbe  had  not  seen  him  more  than  three  or  four  times, 
and  his  image  had  not  remained  in  her  mind.  She  saw 
BOW  a  tall  man  a  little  the  worse  for  wear,  with  a  droop- 
ing moustache,  and  lips  which  drooped,  too,  at  the 
comers  under  the  moustache,  with  a  look  which  was 
■lightly  morose — the  air  of  a  discontented,  perhaps  dis- 
appointed, man.  His  clothes  were  slightly  shabby,  per- 
liaps  because  they  were  old  clothes  worn  for  the  voyage, 
liis  hair  and  moustache  had  that  rusty  dryness  which 
«jonies  to  hair  which  does  not  grow  grey,  and  whicli 
Ipves  a  shabby  air,  also  as  of  old  clothes,  to  those 
natural  appendages.  The  only  attractive  point  about 
llbn  was  the  child,  the  very,  very  small  child  whidi 
Weeined  to  walk  between  his  feet — so  close  did  il  cling 
to  him,  and  so  very  low  down. 

"Nothing's  the  matter,"  said  Stella.     "Here  is  Kate 
e  lo  bid  us  welcome  home." 
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"O — oh,"  he  said,  and  lifted  his  limii  hai  bjr  Mx 
crown;  "it's  a  long  time  since  we  liavc  met;  I  daol 
know  that  I  should  have  recognised  you."  His  ews 
nt  from  her  hat  to  her  feet  with  a  curious  mspeOioi 
of  her  dress. 

"Ves,"  said  Katherine,  "you  are  right;  il  is  sa  iii 
iather  is  dead." 

A  sudden  glimmer  sprang  into  his  eyes  ajid  a  nd- 
iiess  to  his  fiice;  it  was  as  if  some  light  had  Bashed  up 
over  them;  he  gave  his  wife  a  keen  look.  But  dcconim 
seemed  more  present  with  him  than  with  Stcll*.  He 
did  not  put  any  question.  He  said  mechanically,  "1^ 
sorry,"  and  stood  waiting,  giving  once  more  a  gtaocc  « 
his  wife. 

"All  Kate  has  condescended  to  tell  me,"  said  StdiA 
"is  that  I  am  not  out  of  the  will.  That's  ihe  ptti 
thing,  isn't  it?  How  much  there's  for  us  she  doesnt  ay. 
but  there's  something  for  us.     Tell  him,  Kate" 

"There's  a  great  deal  for  you,"  Katherine  taii, 
quietly,  "and  a  great  deal  to  say  and  to  tell  you;  botii 
is  very  public  and  very  noisy  here." 

The  red  light  glowed  up  in  Somers'  face.  He  lifted 
instinctively,  as  it  seemed,  Uie  little  boy  at  his  feetinlote 
arms,  as  if  to  control  and  sober  himself.  "We  owe  thd.' 
he  said,  "no  doubt  to  you,  Miss  Tredgold." 

"You  would  have  owed  it  to  me  had  it  been  io 
power,"  said  Katherine,  with  one  little  flash  of  self-. 
"but  as  it  happens,"  she  added  hastily,  "you  do 
owe  anything  to  me.  Stella  will  be  as  rich  as  her ' 
can  desire.  Oh,  can't  we  go  somewhere  out  ct 
noise,  where  I  caji  tell  you,  Stella?  Or,  if  wc 
Wait  please,    wait    for   tlie  explanations.     Yott  iuw; 


isn't  Iliat  enough?  And  may  I  nol  make  acquaintance 
with  the  children?  Aud  oh,  Stella,  liavcn't  you  a  word 
tor  me?" 

Stella  turned  round  lightly  and  putting  her  arms 
round  Katherine  kissed  her  on  both  cheeks.  "You  dear 
old  thing!"  she  said.  And  then,  disengaging  herself, 
"I  hope  you  ordered  me  some  mourning,  Kate.  How 
can  I  go  anywhere  in  lliis  coloured  gown?  Not  to  say 
thai  it  is  (juile  out  of  fashion  and  shabby  besides.  I 
suppose  I  must  have  crape — not  so  deep  as  yours, 
though,  which  is  like  a  widow's  mourning.  But  crape 
is  becoming  to  a  fair  complexion.  Oh,  he  won't  have 
Boything  to  say  to  you,  don't  think  it.  He  is  a  very 
cross,  bad- tempered,  uncomfortable  little  boy." 

"Job  fader's  little  boy,"  and  the  pate  little  creature 
perched  upon  his  father's  shoulder  and  dangling  his 
small  thin  legs  on  Somers'  breast.  He  would  indeed 
have  nothing  to  say  to  Kaiherine's  overtures.  When  she 
put  out  her  arms  to  him  he  turned  round,  and,  clasping 
his  anns  round  his  father's  head,  hid  his  owe  behind  it. 
Meanwhile  a  look  of  something  which  Ux>ked  like  vanity 
' — a  sort  of  sublimated  self-complacence — stole  over  Sir 
Charles'  face.  He  was  very  fond  of  the  child;  also,  iie 
was  verj-  proud  of  the  fact  that  the  child  preferred  him 
to  everybody  else  in  the  world. 

It  was  with  the  most  tremendous  exertion  that  the 
jMUty  at  last  was  disembarked,  the  little  boy  still  on  his 
tuber's  shoulder,  the  baby  in  the  arms  of  the  ayah. 
The  countless  packages  and  boxes,  which  to  the  last 
moment  the  aggrieved  and  distracted  maid  continued  to 

Bwith  items  forgotten,  came  slowly  to  light  one  after 
IT,  and  were  disposed  of  in  tlic  train,  oi  3.\.\^3,%\  ow 
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lore.     Stella  had  forgotten  everything  except  the  < 

lilaralion  of  knowing  that  she  had  come  into  her  forti 

IS  she  made  her  farewells   all   round.     "Oh,  do  j 

know?    We  have  had  great  news;  we  have  come  it 

money,"   she   told    several    of  her   dearest  frimdi 

was  in  a  whirl  of  excitement,  delight,  and  r 

We  have  had  such  a  good  time,   and  I'm  so  sunr 

you  must  come  and  see  us,"  she  said  to  one  il 

anotlier.      Everybody   in    the    ship    was   Stella'i 

She  had  not  done  anything  for  them,  btil  she  had  t" 

good-humoured  and  willing  to  please,  and  she  was  Si 

This  was  Kaiherine's  involunlaiy  reflection  as  she  stodd 

like  a  shadow  watching  the  crowd  of  friends,  the  goo4 

byes  and   hopes   of  future   meeting,    the    kisses  of  thi 

ladies   and  close  hand-clasping  of  ihe   mea     Nob<^ 

was  so  popular  as  Stella.    She  was  Stella,  she  was  ben 

to  please;    wherever  she  went,  whatever  she  did,  it  nB 

always  the  same.    Katherine  feit  proud  of  her  si 

subdued  by  her,  and  a  little  amused  at  the  same  tiinu 

Stella — with  her  husband  by  her  side,  the  pale  b»bi 

crowing   in    its   dark    nurse's    arms,   and    the   liltie  bflj[ 

dinging  round  his  father,  the  worried  English  roaid,  tl 

serene  white-robed   ayah,  the  soldier- servant  cuit  at 

wooden,  expressing  no  feeling,  and  the  heaps  of  iadi 

criminate  baggage  which  formed  a  sort  of  enln 

mnd  her— was  a  far  more   important   personage  thil 

itheruie   could   ever   be.     Stella   did    not   require  ill 

;alth  which  was  now  to  be  poured  down  at  her  (et 

make  her  of  consequence.     Without  it,  in  her  press 

'erly,  was  she  not  the  admired  of  aJl  beholders— ih 

itre   of  a   world    of  her  own?    Her  sister  looked  <■ 

smWe,  ViW  3  cctmtv  adTOitatitm,  half  pleased  wi^ 
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he  impartiaiity  (after  all)  of  Ihe  world,  half  jarred  by 
he  partiality  of  nature.  Her  present  want  of  wealth 
lid  not  discredit  Stella,  but  nature  somehow  discredited 
Catherine  and  put  her  aside,  whatever  her  qualities 
nighl  be.  She  looked  on  without  any  active  feeling  in 
hese  shades  of  sentiment,  neutral  tinted,  like  the  sky 
tad  the  oily  river,  and  the  greyness  of  the  air,  with  a 
bread  of  interest  and  amusement  running  through,  as  if 
be  were  looking  on  at  the  progress  of  a  story — a  story 
a  which  the  actors  interested  her,  but  in  which  there 
ras  no  close  concern  of  her  own. 

"Kate!"  she  heard  Stella  call  suddenly,  her  voice 
inging  out  (she  had  never  had  a  low  voice)  over  the 
loise  and  bustle.     "Kale,  I  forgot  to  tell  you,  here's  an 

M  feiend  of  yours.   There  she  is,  there  she  is,  Mr. . 

So  and  speak  to  her  for  yourself." 

!|  Katherine  did  not  hear  the  name,  and  had  not  an  idea 
ilio  the  old  friend  was.  She  turned  witli  a  faint  smile 
a  her  face. 

Well!  There  was  nothing  wonderful  in  the  fact  that 
tt  had  come  home  with  them.  He  had,  it  turned  out 
tfterwards,  taken  his  passage  in  the  Aurtmgzebe  without 
cnowtng  that  the  Somers  were  going  by  it,  or  anything 
ibout  them,  ll  would  be  vain  lo  deny  thai  Katherine 
vas  startled,  but  she  did  not  cling  lo  anything  for  sup- 
loct,  nor— except  by  a  sudden  change  of  colour,  for 
Vbjcli  she  was  extremely  angry  with  herself — betray  any 
SOOtion.  Her  heart  gave  a  jump,  but  then  it  became 
|tiitc  quiet  again.  "We  seem  fated  to  meet  in  travel- 
il^,"*  she  sa\d,  "and  nowhere  else."  Afterwards  she 
Vas  very  angry  with  herself  for  these  last  words.  She 
t  know  why  she  said  them — to  round  off  her  sen- 
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ICC  perhaps,  as  a  writer  oflen  puts  io  words  which  te 
iiol  precisely  mean.     They   seemed  to  con'i'e)'  • 
complaint   or   a   reproach    which    she    did   not  iot 
at  all. 

"I  have  been  hoping,"  he  said,  "since  ever  1  ki 
your  sister  was  on  board  that  perhaps  you  might  O 
but — — "  He  looked  at  Katlierine  in  her  mounim 
and  then  over  the  crowd  to  Stella,  talking,  lauglunj  it 
of  spirit  and  movement,  "I  was  going  to  say  ihit  I- 
ircd    some    sorrow  had    come  your  way,  but  oto 

ik  at  I^dy  Somers " 

It  Is  that  she  does  not  realise  it,"  said  Kalhen 
"It  is  true — my  father  is  dead." 

He  stood  looking  at  her  again,  his  < 
changing  from  red  to  brown  (which  was  now  its  ii»tiii 
colour).  He  seemed  to  have  a  hundred  things  to  « 
but  nothing  would  come  to  his  lips.  At  last  he  sm 
mered  forth,  witK  a  little  ditlficulty  it  appeared.  "I  im- 
torry — that  anything  could  happen  to  bring  sorrow  I 


Katherine  only  answered  him  with  a  little  bo*, 
was  not  sorrj',  nor  was  Stella  sorry,  nor  anyone  else » 
volved.    She  felt  with  a  keen  compunction  that  to  m  ' 
up  for  this  universal  satisfaction  over  ber  father^  d< 
she  ought  to  be  sorry — more  sorry  than  words  could  « 

"It  makes  a  great  difference  in  my  life,"  s 
simply,  and  while  he  was  still  apparently  strug^ing  fe 
something  to  say,  the  Somers  party  got  into  motion  »i 
came  towards  the  gangway,  by  which  most  of  thf  p! 
sengers  had  now  landed.  The  little  army  pushed  fc 
ward,  various  porters  first  with  numberless  small  pacW 
and  bags,  *.hen  \bc  tnan  and  worried  maid  nilh  taon 
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then   the  ;iyah  with  the  baby,  then  I^dy  Somers,  who 
caught  Ratherine  by  the  arm  and  pushed  through  witli 
her,  putting  her  sister  in  front,  with  the  tall  figure  of  tlie 
husband  and  the  little  boy  sealed  on  his  shoulder  bring- 
ing  up   the   rear.     Job's  little  dangling  legs  were  on  a 
level  with  Stanford's  shoulder,  and  kicked  him  with  n 
fiiendly    farewell    as    the)'    passed,    while    Job's    father 
Stretched   out   a    large    hand    and    said,  "Goodbye,  old 
fellow;  we're  going  to  the  old  place  in  the  Isle  of  Wight. 
Ijodk  Hs  up  some  time."     Katherine  heard  these  words 
■S    she    landed,   with    Stella's  hand  holding  fast  to  her 
■nn.      She  was  amused,  loo,  faintly  to  hear  her  sister's 
,  busbaad's  instant  adoption  of  the  old  place  in  the  Isle 
'  of  Wight     Sir  Charles  did  not  as  yet  know  any  more 
,  Aan  thai  Stella  was  not  cut  off,  that  a  great  deal  was 
coining  to  her.     Stella  had  not  required  any  further  in- 
ftmnation.     She  had  managed  to  say  to  him  that  of 
oouTse  to  go  to  rhe  Cliff  would  be  the  best  thing,  now 
that    it  was   Katherine's.     It    would  be  a  handy  head- 
qnarlers  and  save  money,  and  not  be  too  far  from  town. 
The    party   was    not    fatigued    as    from    an  inland 
journey.     I'hey  had  all  bathed  and  breakfasted  in  such 
comfort   as   a   steamship  affords,  so  that  there  was  no 
need  for  any  delay  in  proceeding  to  their  journey's  end. 
.  And   the  bustle  and  the  confusion,  and  the  orders  to 
the  servants,  and  Ihe  arrangements  about  the  luggage, 
.  and    the  whining  of  Job  on  his  father's  shoulder,    and 
|l  Ae  screams  of  the  baby  when   it  was  for  a  moment 
tnoved  from  its  nurse's  arms,  and  the  sharp  remarks  of 
Sir  Charles  and  the  continual  talk  of  Stella — so  occu- 
BK^    every    moment    that    Katherine    found   herself  at 
^fine  again  with  this  large  and  exigent  party  before  aa- 

H i 
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The  evening  p: 
altogether  unused  t 
occupations  and  se 
There  was  not  a  U 
explanations.     Stelh 
ing  and  objecting, 
its  smart  furniture  ir. 
but  she  did  not  lik 
babies,   and  had  tb 
furniture  altered  and 
The  house  had  put 
there  were  fires  blazi 
such  as  could  be  ga 
sent  the  chrysanlhen 
point  in  the  decorai 
smell.     They  make  : 
she    said,    "of    even 
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of  course  I  require  to  be  fitted  on,  but  I'd  rather  have 
an  ill-fitting  gown  than  none  at  all.  I  could  wear  one 
of  yours,  it  is  true,  but  my  figure  is  different  firom  yours. 
Pm  not  all  one  straight  line  from  head  to  foot,  as  you 
are;  and  you're  covered  over  with  crape,  which  is  quite 
unnecessary — nobody  thinks  of  such  a  thing  now.  Pll 
wear  that^"  she  added,  giving  a  little  kick  to  a  white 
dress,  which  was  one  of  those  she  had  dragged  out  by 
a  flounce  and  flung  on  the  floor.  "You  can  put  some 
black  ribbons  to  it,  Pearson.  Oh,  how  glad  I  shall  be 
to  get  rid  of  all  those  old  things,  and  get  something  fit 
to  wear,  even  if  it's  black.  I  shall  telegraph  at  once  to 
London  to  send  someone  down  about  my  things  to- 
morxoWy  but  I  warn  you  I'm  not  going  to  wear  mourn- 
ing for  a  whole  year,  Kate.  No  one  thinks  of  such  a 
tiling  now." 

"You  always  look  well  in  black,  my  lady,  with  your 
-^  complexion,"  said  Pearson,  the  maid. 

"Well,  perhaps  I  do,"  said  Stella  mollified.  "Please 
^'^  nin  down  and  send  off  the  telegram,  Kate;  there  is  such 
^s  a  crowd  of  things  to  do." 

And  thus  the  day  went  on.     At  dinner  there  was 

poforce   a  little  time  during  which  the  trio  were  to- 

icr;  but  then  the  servants  were  present,  making  any 

■Cimate  conversation  impossible,  and  the  talk  that  was 

entirely  about  the  dishes,  which  did  not  please 

Sir  Charles  or  his  wife.     Poor  Mrs.   Simmons, 

ious  to  please,    had  with  great  care  compounded 

It  she  called  and  thought  to  be  a  curry,  upon  which 

th  of  them  looked  with  disgust    "Take  it  away,"  they 

b  said,  after  a  contemptuous  examination  of  the  dish, 

ming  over  its  contents  with  the  end  of  a  fork,  o\i<^ 
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after  the  cilher.  "Kate,  why  do  j-ou  let  that  m 
try  things  she  knows  DOthing  about?"  said  Stella  severeh. 
"But  you  never  care  what  you  eat,  and  you  think  thirt 
fine,  I  know.  Old  Siromnns  never  could  do  mudi  bi 
what  English  people  call  roast  and  boil — what  my 
savage  could  do!  and  you've  kept  her  on  all  these  )«n' 
I  suppose  yoti  have  eaten  meekly  whale\-er  she  dwse  n 
set  before  you  ever  since  I  went  awiy." 

"I  think,"  said  Sir  Charles  in  his  lUoustadK,  "ifl 
am  to  be  here  much  there  will  certainly  have  to  be  I 
change  in  the  cook." 

"You  call  do  what  you  please,  Stella — as  soooo 
everything  is  settled,"  Katherine  said.  Her  sisia  hid 
taken  her  place  without  any  question  at  the  heads'^ 
table;  and  Somers,  perhaps  unconsciously,  had  pl*cri 
himself  opposite,  Katherine  bad  taken  with  somf  at- 
prise  and  a  momentary  hesitation  a  seat  at  the  sAc  K 
if  she  were  tlieir  guest — which  indeed  she  was,  she  uii 
to  herself.  But  she  had  never  occupied  that  pl»ce  !«- 
fore;  even  in  the  time  of  Stella's  undoubted  ascending. 
Katherine  had  always  sat  at  tlie  head  of  the  table.  SJ< 
feh  this  as  one  feels  the  minor  pricks  of  one's  gW 
troubles.  After  dinner,  when  she  had  calculated  OV" 
having  time  for  her  explanation,  Sir  Charles  took  9 
his  cigar  case  before  the  servants  had  left  the  fo» 
Stella  interrupted  him  with  a  little  scream, 
Charles,  Kale  isn't  used  to  smoke!  She  will  be  tl 
ing  of  her  curtains  and  all  sorts  of  things." 

"If  Kale  objects,  of  course,"  he  said,  nming  ilie  b^ 
off  his  cigar  and  looking  up  from  the  operaticn. 

Katherine  objected,  as  many  women  do.  noi  Wl 
;a,r  bui.  w  Wvfc  fivsAts^o.    She  said,  "Stella  is  m 
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tress.  I  take  no  authority  upon  me,"  with  as  easy  an 
air  as  she  could  assume. 

'^Come  along  and  see  the  children,"  Stella  cried, 
jumping  up,  "you'll  like  that,  or  else  you'll  pretend  to 
Uke  it,"  she  said  as  they  went  out  of  the  room  together, 
"to  please  me.  Now,  you  needn't  trouble  to  please  me 
in  that  way.  I'm  not  silly  about  the  children.  There 
they  are,  and  one  has  to  make  the  best  of  them,  but 
if  8  rather  hard  to  have  the  boy  a  teeny  weeny  thing 
like  Job.  The  girl's  strong  enough,  but  it  don't  matter 
so  much  for  a  girl.  And  Charlie  is  an  idiot  about  Job. 
Ten  to  one  he  will  be  upstairs  as  soon  as  we  are, 
snatching  the  little  wretch  out  of  his  bed  and  carrying 
him  off.  They  sit  and  croon  for  hours  together  when 
there's  no  one  else  to  amuse  Charlie.  And  I'm  sure  I 
don't  know  what  is  to  become  of  him,  for  there  will  be 
nobody  to  amuse  him  here." 

"But  it  must  be  so  bad  for  the  child,  Stella.  How 
can  he  be  well  if  you  allow  that  to  go  on?" 

"Oh,"  cried  Stella,  clapping  her  hands,  "I  knew  you 
would  be  the  very  model  of  a  maiden  aunt!  Now  you've 
inind  your  real  rS/e  in  life,  Kate.  But  don't  go  cross- 
ing the  ayah,  for  she  won't  understand  you,  and  you'll 
come  to  dreadful  grief.  Oh,  the  children!  We  should 
Only  disturb  them  if  we  went  in.  I  said  that  for  an 
excuse  to  get  you  away.  Come  into  my  room,  and  let's 
lcx>k  over  my  clothes.  I  am  sure  I  have  a  black  gown 
lomewhere.  There  was  a  royal  mourning,  don't  you 
know,  and  I  had  to  get  one  in  a  hurry  to  go  to  Govem- 
House  in — unless  Pearson  has  taken  it  for  herself. 
is  becoming  to  my  complexion,  I  know — but  I 
don't  like  it  all  the  same — it  shows  every  mark,  and  it'^ 


"You    need    nc 

papa's  sake " 

"Good  gracious 

need  never  mind  il 

mind  it.     He  says 

you  there,  PcareonJ 

we  can  look  them 

eyes  watching  what 

them  all,  I  suppose, 

I  could  put  them  o 

opening  the  great  i 

most  careless  way  th 

there.     She    flung    t 

above  the  other.     "■: 

said.     "Don't    you    t 

good?     It  had  a  grc 

moonlight    By  the  b) 

in  again.     Grey  with 

fling  I  thought  of  tha 

tion.      I've  only  worn 

independent  of  the  h 
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out  somehow  that  it  was  mauve,  there  is  very  littJe  dif- 
ference— 3  sort  of  blue  shade  cast  upon  it,  which  might 
be  done  by  a  little  draping,  and  it  would  make  such  a 
pretty  mauve.  There  is  very  little  difference  betweea 
the  two,  only  mauve  is  mourning  and  pink  is — frivolity, 
don't  you  know.  Oh,  Pearson,  here  you  are!  I  sup- 
pose you  have  been  down  at  your  supper?  What  you 
can  do  to  keep  you  so  iong  at  your  supper  I  never  can 
tdl.  I  suppose  you  flirt  with  ail  the  gentlemen  in  the 
servants'  hall.  Look  here,  don't  you  think  this  pink, 
vbich  I  have  only  worn  once,  could  be  made  with  a 
Bttle  trouble  to  look  mauve?  I  am  sure  it  does  already 
a  Uttie  by  this  light." 

"It  is  a  very  bright  rose-pink,  ray  lady,"  said  Pear- 
'■OO,  not  at  all  disposed  to  see  one  of  the  freshest  of 
j'ber  mistress's  dresses  taken  out  of  her  hands. 

"You  say  that  because  you  think  you  will  get  it  for 
] . jDurself ,"  said  Lady  Somers,  "but  I  am  certain  with  a. 
GuJe  blue  carefully  arranged  to  throw  a  shade  it  would 
■nake  a  beautiful  mauve." 

"Blue-and-pink  are  the  Watteau  mixture,"  said 
Pearson,  holding  her  ground,  "which  is  always  con- 
sidered the  brightest  thing  you  can  wear." 

"Oh,  if  you  are  obstinate  about  it!"  cried  the 
mistress.  "But  recollect  I  am  not  at  your  mercy  here, 
I  Pearson,  and  I  shall  refer  it  to  Louise.  Kate,  I'm  dread- 
I  fillly  tired;  I  think  I'll  go  to  bed.  Remember  I  havent 
I  faeeti  on  solid  ground  for  ever  so  long.  I  feel  the 
motion  of  the  boat  as  if  I  were  going  up  and  down. 
I  You  do  go  on  feeling  it,  I  believe,  for  weeks  after.  Take 
laff  this  tight  dress,  Pearson,  quick,  and  let  me  gel  to 
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"Shall  I  sit  by  you  a  little  after,  and  tdl  jrc 
Stella?" 

"Oh  goodness,  no!  Tell  me  about  a  death  ami' 
that  happened,  in  the  veiy  same  house  where  it  «ravio 
make  me  nervous  and  take  away  my  resil  Vou  qo* 
forget  that  1  am  delicate,  Kate!  1  oever  could  bat 
the  things  that  you,  a  great,  robust,  middle-aged  wonm 
that  have  uever  had  any  drain  on  your  strength,  oo 
go  through.  Do  let  me  have  a  quiet  night,  my  b* 
night  after  a  sea  voyage.  Go  and  talk  to  Chartie,  i 
you  like,  he  has  got  no  nerves;  and  Pearson,  put  ^ 
lemonade  by  my  bed,  and  turn  down  the  light." 

Kalherine  left  her  sister's  nxim  with  the  most  cunw* 
sensations.  She  was  foiled  at  every  point  by  S6tiU"i 
lightness,  by  her  self-occupation,  the  rapidity  of  her  lea* 
and  shallow  thoughts,  and  their  devotion  to  one  sohjot 
She  recognised  in  a  half-angry  way  the  potency  aiiJ  Hf 
fluencc  of  this  self- occupation.  It  was  so  sincere  tlut  * 
was  almost  interesting.  Stella  found  her  own  cxoaim 
full  of  interest;  she  had  no  amiable  delusions  ab<x> 
them.  She  spoke  out  tjuite  simply  wliat  she  fell,  eta 
about  her  children,  She  did  not  claim  anything  eiafi 
boundless  indulgence  for  herself.  And  then  it  iiw<i 
Katherine  very  strangely,  it  must  be  allowed,  to  h^t  _ 
herself  described  as  a  great,  robust,  middle-aged  o 
Was  that  how  Stella  saw  her — was  she  i/tai. 
to  other  people?  She  laughed  a  little  to  herseK  b 
was  not  a  happy  laugh.  How  misguided  was  ibc  |l 
when  he  prayed  that  we  might  see  ourselves  i 
see  usi  Would  not  tliat  be  a  dreadful  coming  down  W 
almost  everybody,  even  to  tlie  fairest  and  wisest.  Tb'J 
words  kepi  flittiog  through  Kalherinc's  mind  withouiB 
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will  of  hers.  "A  great,  robust,  middle-aged  worn; 
She  paii^ed  a  long  mirror  in  Ihe  corridor  (there  were 
mirrors  everywhere  in  Mr.  Tredgold's  much  decorated 
bouse),  and  started  a.  little  involuntarily  to  see  the  slin 
Wack  figure  in  it  gliding  forward  as  if  to  meet  her. 
Was  this  herself,  Katheriiie,  or  was  it  the  ghost  of  what 
she  had  thought  she  was,  a  girl  at  home,  although 
twenty-nine?  After  all,  middle-age  does  begin  with  the 
thirties,  Katherine  said  to  herself.  Dante  was  thirty-tive 
oriy  when  he  described  himself  as  at  the  mei^/y  del  camt, 
Perhaps  SteQa  was  right.  She  was  three  years  younger. 
As  she  went  towards  the  stairs  occupied  by  these  thoughts, 
she  suddenly  saw  Sir  Charles,  a  tall  shadow,  still  more 
ghost-like  tlian  herself,  in  the  mirror,  with  a  little  white 
figure  seated  on  his  shoulder.  It  was  the  little  Job,  the 
delic:ate  boy,  his  little  feet  held  in  his  father's  hand  to 
keep  them  warm,  his  arms  clmging  round  his  father's 
head  as  he  sat  upon  his  shoulder.  Katherine  started 
when  she  came  upon  the  group,  and  made  out  the  little 
boy's  small  face  and  staring  eyes  up  on  those  heights. 
Her  brother-in-law  greeted  her  with  a  laugh:  "  Vou 
wouldn't  stop  with  me  to  smoke  a  cigar,  so  I  have  found 
a  companion  who  never  objects.  Vou  like  the  smoke, 
don't  you,  Job?" 

"Job  fader's  little  boy,"  said  the  small  creature,  in 
voice  with  a  shiver  in  it. 

"Put  a  shawl  round  him,  at  least,"  cried  Kathehm 
going  hastily  to  a  wardrobe  in  the  corridor;  "the  poor 
Gttle  man  is  cold." 
I  "Not  a  bit,  are  you,  Job.  with  your  feet  in  father's 

k 


the  child  a  shake.     "! 
punctilios.     We  shall 

"It  is  very  bad  f 
be  asleep,"  Katherine 
self  the  maiden  aunt, 
bust  middle-aged  won 
creature  who  did  noth 

"Oh,  we'll  look  a 
said,  going  on  down  tl 
courtesy  of  waiting  t 
stood  and  watched  tl 
room,  the  father  and  c 
was  a  pretty  sight — nc 
group  of  the  mother  a 
world  which  calls  for 
and  yet  the  father  a; 
pathetic  still,  to  most,  * 
seems  to  imply  more — 
its  mother  is  not  first, 
they  seem  to  cling  to 
But  that  would  be  den 
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father  carrying  him  away  to  comfort  his  own  heart — 
negligent,  but  not  intentionally  so,  of  the  child's  welfare, 
holding  him  as  his  dearest  thing  in  the  world.  The 
ayah,  on  hearing  the  sound  of  voices,  came  to  the  door 
of  the  room,  expostulating  largely  in  her  unknown  tongue, 
g^ticulating,  appealing  to  the  unknown  lady.  ''He  catch 
death — cold,"  she  cried,  and  Katherine  shook  her  head 
as  she  stood  watching  them,  the  child  recovering  his 
spirits  in  the  warmth  of  the  shawl,  his  little  laugh  sound- 
ing through  the  house.  Oh,  how  bad  it  was  for  little 
Job!  and  yet  the  conjunction  was  so  touching  that  it 
went  to  her  heart.  She  hesitated  for  a  moment.  What 
would  be  the  use  of  following  them,  of  endeavouring 
through  Sir  Charles'  cigar  and  Job's  chatter  to  give  her 
brother-in-law  the  needful  information,  joyful  though  it 
must  be.  She  did  not  understand  these  strange,  eager, 
insouciant,  money-grasping,  yet  apparently  indifferent 
people,  who  were  satisfied  with  her  curt  intimation  of 
their  restoration  to  wealth,  even  though  they  were  for- 
ever, as  Lady  Jane  said,  agape  for  more.  She  stood 
for  a  moment  hesitating,  and  then  she  turned  away  in 
the  other  direction  to  her  own  room,  and  gave  it  over 
lor  the  night 

But  Katherine's  careS  were  not  over;  in  her  room 
she  found  Mrs.  Simmons  waiting  for  her,  handkerchief 
in  hand,  with  her  cap  a  little  awry  and  her  eyes  red 
^th  crying.  "I'm  told,  Miss  Katherine,"  said  Simmons 
^th  a  sniff,  "as  Miss  Stella,  which  they  calls  her  lady- 
ship, don't  think  nothing  of  my  cookin',  and  says  I'm  no 
better  than  a  savage.  I've  bin  in  this  house  nigh  upon 
twenty  years,  and  my  things  always  liked,  and  me  trusted 
Mrith  everything;  and  that's  what  I  won't  take  from  no 
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one,  if  it  was  the  Lord  Chamberlain  himself.     I  aen: 
thought  to  live  to  hear  myself  called  a  SAvage — uid  a 
what  I  can't  put  up  with.   Miss  Kaiherine — not 
again   you.     I   wouldn't   cross   you    not    for  no  [ 
I've  'ad  my  offers,  both  for  service  and  for  piiblici  i 
fAber  things.     Mi.  Harrison,   the   butler,   he  have  t 
very  pressin' — but  I've  said  just   this,    and  it's  m 
word,  I  won't  leave  Miss  Kalheriue  while  she's  in  u 
I  know  my  dooly  belter  nor  (hat,  IVe  always  said." 

"Thank  you,  Mrs.  Simmons;  you  were  always  » 
good  to  me,"  said  Katherine,  "and  you  most  d«  n 
anything  that  is  said  at  table.  Vou  know  Slelli  tin 
riVBs  hasty,  and  never  meant  half  she  said." 
Folks  do  say.  Miss  Katherine,"  said  i 
ifs  a  going  to  be  Miss  Stella's  house." 

Yes,    It  will    be   her  house;    but  whether  sh 
stay  in  it  or  not  I  cannot  tell  you  yet.    It  would  b 
nice  for  you,  Simmons,  to  be  left  here   , 
with  a  maid  or  two  to  attend  you,   and  nothing  \o  i' 

"I  hope,"  said  Simmons,  with  again  a  suilf,  "»  ' 
am  not  come  so  low  down  as  that — to  be  a  caretUo. 
tnc  at  my  time  of  life.  And  it  don't  seem  to  me  ju 
as  Miss  Stella  should  have  the  lio 
away  from  and  broke  poor  old  master's  hean. 
never  been  himself  from  thai  day.  I  wonder  she  fl 
show  her  face  in  it,  Miss  Katherine,  that  1  do! 
and  calling  old  servants  savages,  as  has  been  tni 
faithful  and  stood  by  him,  and  done  their  best  ft 
up  to  the  very  last." 

You  must  not  be  offended,  Simmons,  by  a  foo 
word;  and  you  must  not  speak  so  of  my  s 
toy  only  dialer,  and  I  am  glad  she  s 
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thing,  everything!"  Katherine  cried  with  fervour,  the 
moisture  rising  to  her  eyes. 

"Then,  Miss  Katherijie,  it's  more  nor  anyone  else  is, 
either  m  the  servants'  hall  or  the  kitchen.  Miss  Stella, 
or  her  ladyship  as  they  calls  her,  is  a  very  'andsome 
jroiuig  lady,  and  i  knows  it,  and  dreadful  spoiled  she 
has  been  alt  her  life.  But  she  don't  have  no  txinsidera' 
tion  for  servants.  And  we'll  clear  out,  leastways  I  will 
for  one,  if  she  is  to  be  the  Missus  here." 

"I  hope  you  will  wait  hrst  and  see  what  she  intends. 
I  am  sure  she  would  be  very  sorry,  Simmons,  to  lose  so 
good  a  servant  as  you." 

"1  don't  linow  as  it  will  grieve  her  much — me  as 
she  has  called  no  better  nor  a  savage;  but  she'll  have 
to  stand  it  all  the  same.  And  the  most  of  the  olhcrs, 
I  warn  you.  Miss  Katherine,  will  go  with  me." 

"Don't,  dear  Simmons,"  said  Katherine.  "Poor 
Stella  has  been  nearly  seven  long  years  away,  and  she 
ilBS  been  among  black  people,  where — where  people  are 
not  particular  what  they  say;  don't  plunge  her  into 
trouble  with  her  house  the  moment  she  gets  hack." 

"She  ought  to  have  lliouglit  of  that,"  cried  Simmons, 
"albre  she  called  a  white  woman  and  a  good  Christian, 
I  hope,  a  savage — a  savage!  I  am  not  one  of  them 
bUck  people;  and  1  doubt  if  the  hlack  people  themselves 
would  put  up  with  it  Miss  Katherine,  1  won't  ask  you 
for  K  character." 

"Oh,  Simmons,  don't  speak  of  that." 

"No."  said  Simmons,  dabbing  her  eyes,  then  turning 
to  Katherine  with  an  insinuating  smile,  "because — 
because  I'll   not  want  one   if  what  I  expect  comes  to 


pass.     Miss  Kalherine.  you  haven't  got  no  otqection*  lo 
me." 

"You  know  I  have  not,  Simmons!  Vou  know  lha« 
always  looked  to  you  to  stand  by  me  and  back  mc  ujv' 

"Your  poor  old  Simmons,  Miss  Katherine,  as  mifc 
cakes  for  you,  and  them  apples  as  you  were  so  fond  irf 
wlieii  you  were  small!  And  as  was  always  reidy.  w 
matter  for  what,  if  it  was  a  lunch  or  if  it  was  a  sU|H<t 
or  a  picnic,  or  whatever  you  wanted,  and  nerer  i 
grumble;  if  it  was  ever  so  unreasonable.  Miss  Kathenx 
dear!  If  this  house  is  Miss  Stella's  house,  lake  me  *ni 
you!  I  shouldn't  mind  a  smaller  'onse.  Fifteen  s  « 
many  to  manage,  and  so  long  as  I've  my  kilchcDCiiid  i 
don't  hold  with  no  crowds  in  the  kitchen.  Tate  « 
with  you,  Miss  Katherine — you  might  be  modest  aNwi 
it — seeing  as  you  are  not  a  married  lady  and  no  genllf 
man,  and  a  different  style  of  establishment.  But  yoi 
will  want  a  cook  and  a  housekeeper  wherever  you  go- 
take  me  with  you,  Miss  Katherine,  dear." 

"Dear  Simmons,"  said  Katherine,  "I  have  not  mMK» 
enough  for  thaL  I  shall  not  be  rich  now.  1  shall  htit 
to  go  into  lodgings  with  Hannah — if  I  can  keep  H»- 
nah." 

"You  are  joking."  said  Simmons,  withdrawing  with 
wonder  her  handkerchief  from  her  eyes.  "You,  Ift. 
Tredgold's  daughter,  you  the  eldest!  Oh,  Miss  lUti* 
rine,  say  it  plain  if  you  won't  have  me,  but  dool  w" 
me  that" 

But  indeed  it  is  true,"  cried  Katherine.   ' 
you  know  what  things  cost  better  than  I  do,  and 
^hanks  says  and  Miss  Mildmay " 
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"Ohy  Mrs.  Shanks  and  Miss  Mildmay!  Them  as  you 
used  to  call  the  old  cats !  Don't  you  mind,  Miss  Kathe- 
rine,  what  they  say." 

"Simmons,  tell  me,"  asked  Katherine,  "what  can  I 
do,  how  many  servants  can  I  keep,  with  five  hundred  a 
year?" 

Simmons'  countenance  fell,  her  mouth  opened  in  her 
consternation,  her  jaw  dropped.  She  knew  very  well  the 
value  of  money.  She  gasped  as  she  repeated:  "Five 
hundred  a  year!" 


L 


I 
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CHAPTER    XVII. 


The  next  morning  the  new  worid  began  frank))',  I 
If  it  was  nothing  out  of  the  usual,  as  if  it  had  ilm 
been  for  years.  When  Katherine.  a  little  late  after  liB 
somewhat  melancholy  vigils,  awoke,  she  heard  alnadl 
the  bustle  of  the  houseful  of  people,  so  different  froo 
the  stillness  which  had  been  the  mle  for  year?,  Sie 
heard  doors  opening  and  shutting,  steps  moving  vioy 
where.  Sir  Charles'  voice  calling  loudly  from  below,  the 
loud  tinkling  of  Stella's  bell,  which  rang  upstairs  neat 
her  maid's  room,  Katherine's  first  instinctive  thought 
was  a  question  whether  that  maid  would  look  leffi 
worried— whether,  poor  thing,  she  had  dreamt  of  bip 
and  bandboxes  all  night  And  then  there  came  the 
little  quaver,  thrilling  the  air  of  a  child's  cry:  poor  tele 
dissipated  Job.  after  his  vigil  with  his  father,  cri-ing  t" 
be  awoke  so  early — the  poor  little  boy  who  had  tried 
to  kick  at  her  with  his  liltle  naked  feet,  so  while  in  the 
dimness  of  the  corridor,  on  the  night  before.  It  ms 
with  the  strangest  sensadon  that  Katherine  got  hutnedlr 
out  of  bed,  with  a  startled  idea  that  perhaps  her  ivem 
might  be  wanted,  in  which  there  was  no  reason.  M 
all  events,  the  house  had  passed  into  new  hands,  and 
was  hers  no  more. 

Hannah  came  to  her  presently,  pale  and  holding  her 
breath.     SWe  hwi  ^cn.  ^Qh  fly  at  the  ayah,  lucking  b^ 
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with  the  little  feel  on  which  she  had  just  succeeded  in 
forcing  3.  pair  of  boots.  "He  said  as  now  he  could  hurt 
her,  as  well  as  1  could  understand  his  talk.  Ohl  Miss 
Katherine,  and  such  a  little  teeny  boy,  and  to  do  that! 
But  1  said  as  I  knew  you  would  never  let  a  servant  be 
kicked  in  your  house." 

"Neither  will  my  sister,  Hannah — but  they  are  all 
tired  and  strange,  and  perhaps  a  little  cross,"  said 
Katherine,  apologetically.  She  went  downstairs  to  find 
the  break  fast -table  in  all  the  disorder  that  arises  after  a 
la^e  meal — the  place  at  which  little  Job  had  been 
seated  next  to  his  father  littered  by  crumbs  and  other 
marks  of  his  presence,  and  the  butler  hastily  bringing  in 
a  little  lea-pot  to  a  corner  for  her  use. 

"Sir  Charles,  Miss  Katherine,  he's  gone  out;  he's 
inspecting  of  the  horses  in  the  stables;  and  my  lady  has 
had  her  breakfast  in  her  room,  and  it's  little  master  as 
has  made  such  a  mess  of  the  table." 

"Never  mind,  Harrison,"  said  Katherine. 

"I  should  like  to  say,  Miss  Katherine,"  said  Harrison, 
"as  I'll  go,  if  you  please,  this  day  month." 

"Oh,  don't  be  in  a  hurry!"  she  cried.  "I  have  been 
speaking  to  Mrs.  Simmons.  Don't  desert  the  house  in 
sach  haste.     Wait  till  you  see  how  things  go  on." 

"I'd  stay  with  you  Miss  Katherine,  to  the  last  hour 
of  my  life;  and  I  don't  know  as  I  couldn't  make  up  ray 
mind  to  a  medical  gentleman's  establishment,  though  it's 
diSerent  to  what  I've  been  used  to — but  I  couldnt  never 
9U>p  in  a  place  like  this." 

You  don't  know  in  the  least  what  is  going  to  happen 
Please  go  now,  and  leave  me  to  ray  brcak&lst.    1 

ftpeak  to  you  later  on." 
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A  woman  who  is  ihe  mistress  of  her  own  bouse  i» 
compelled  to  eudure  these  attacks,  but  a.  womui  sud- 
denly freed  from  all  the  responsibilities  of  owner^ 
need  not,  at  least,  be  subject  to  its  drawbacks.  Kiihc- 
rine  took  her  small  meal  with  the  sensation  thai  it  •» 
already  the  bread  of  others  she  was  eating,  which  is  al- 
ways bitter,  There  had  been  no  account  made  of  ha 
usual  place,  of  any  of  her  habits.  Harrison  had  hiHij 
arranged  for  her  that  corner  at  Ihe  lower  end  of  the 
table,  because  of  the  disarray  at  the  other,  the  oapiiBi 
flung  about,  the  cloth  dabbled  and  stained-  It  vris  hs 
own  table  no  longer.  Any  philosophic  mind  will  iKiak 
of  this  as  a  very  trifiing  thing,  but  it  was  not  trifljng  W 
Katherine.  The  sensation  of  entire  disregard,  iiulif- 
ference  to  her  comfort,  and  to  ever^-thing  that  »u 
seemly,  at  once  chilled  and  irritated  her;  and  theo  she 
stopped  herseif  in  her  uncomfortable  thoughts  wiii  * 
troubled  laugh  and  the  question,  was  she,  indeed,  «* 
her  strong  objection  to  all  this  disorder,  fitting  hendi 
as  Stella  said,  for  the  position  of  maided  aunt?  Ow 
thing  was  certain  at  least,  that  for  the  position  of  if 
pendent  she  never  would  be  qualified. 

It  was  a  miid  and  bright  October  day;  the  greynea 
of  the  afternoon  had  not  as  yet  closed  in,  the  air  ■* 
full  of  mid-day  sunshine  and  Ufe.  Sir  Charles  bii 
come  in  from  his  inspection  of  "the  offices"  «nd  lU 
that  was  outside.  He  had  come  up,  with  his  large  ^ 
and  presence,  to  the  dressing-room  in  which  StHU 
wrapped  in  a  quilted  dressing-gown  and  exclaiming  « 
the  cold,  lay  on  a  sofa  beside  the  fire  She  h»i 
emerged  from  her  bath  and  all  those  cares  of  the  pawi  ] 
which  precede  dressing  for  the  day,  and  was  refluig  ^fl 
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ore  the  final  fatigue  of  putting  on  her  gown.  Katherine 
had  been  admitted  only  a  few  minutes  before  Sir  Charles 
appeared,  and  she  had  made  up  her  mind  that  at  last 
her  communication  must  be  fully  made  now;  though  it 
did  not  seem  very  necessary,  for  they  had  established 
themselves  with  such  perfect  ease  in  the  house  believing 
It  to  be  hers,  that  it  would  scarcely  make  any  difference 
when  they  were  made  aware  that  it  was  their  own. 
Eialhenne's  mind,   with  a  very  natural  digression,  went 

:  off  into  an  unconsciously  humorous  question — what  dif- 
ference, after  all,  it  would  have  made  if  the  house  and 
the  fortune  had  been  hers?  They  would  have  taken 
possession  just  the  same,  it  was  evident,  in  any  case — 
and  she,  could  she  ever  have  suggested  to  them  to  go 
JEiray.  She  decided  no,  with  a  rueful  amusement  She 
dbould  not  have  liked  Sir  Charles  as  the  master  of  her 

Jkyase,  but  she  would  have  given  in  to  it     How  much 
Btter  that  it  should  be  as  it  was,  and  no  question  on 

ifbt  subject  at  all! 

**I  want  yt)u  to  let  me  tell  you  now  about  papa's 


M 
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Poor  papa!"  said  Stella.    "I  hope  he  was  not  very 
At  that  age  they  get  blunted,  and  don't  feel.   Oh, 
me  as  many  of  the  details  as  you  can,  please!    It 
les  me  wretched  to  hear  of  people  being  ill." 
"I  said  papa's  will,  Stella." 

"Ah!"  she  cried,  "that's  different     Charlie  will  like 

know.     He  thinks  you've  done  nicely  for  us,  Kathe- 

Of  course    many  things  would  have  to  be  re- 

idelled    if  we   stopped   here;   but  in  the  meantime, 

le   we    don't    quite   know   what   we    are    going    to 


»» 
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^  "Td  sell  those  old  screws,"  said  Sir  Charles,  "tixefii 
not  fit  for  a  lady  to  drive.  I  shouldn't  like  to  sw  nj 
wife  behind  such  brutes.  If  you  like  to  give  toe  titm 
bhnchf  I'll  see  to  it — get  you  something  you  could  tib 
out  Stella  with,  don't  you  know  I" 

"I  wish,"  said  Kalherine,  with  a  tittle  impatjencfc 
"that  you  would  allow  me  to  speak,  if  it  were  onl»  ia 
ten  minutes!  Stella,  do  pray  give  me  a  little  atlentKa; 
this  is  not  my  house,  it  is  youre— everylhing  m 
Do  you  hear?  When  papa  died  nothing  was  to 
found  but  the  will  of  'seventy -one,  which  was  made 
fore  you  went  away.  Everybody  thought  he  had  diMj 
it,  but  he  had  not  changed  it,  Vou  have  got  everythint 
Stella,  everything!  Do  you  hear?  Papa  did  not  \txn 
even  a  legacy  to  a  servant,  he  left  noUiing  to  me.  n£> 
thing  to  his  poor  brother — everything  is  ycinrs.*' 

Sir  Charles  stood  leaning  on  the  mantelpiece,  *itli 
his   back  to  the  fire:   a  dull   red  came  over  his  Uce. 
"Oh,  by  Jove!"  he  said  in  his  moustache.     Stella 
herself  on  her  pillows.    She  folded  her  qbilted  di 
gown,  which  was  Chinese  and  covered  with  wavy  It 
of  dragons,  over  her  chesl. 

"What  do  you  mean  by  everything?"  she 
"You  mean  a  good  bit  of  money,  I  suppose;  you 
me  so  yesterday.  As  for  the  house,  I  doni  much 
for  the  house,  Kate.  It  is  rococo,  you  know;  tt  is 
dreadful  taste.  You  can  keep  it  if  you  13c<e.  It  ' 
never  be  of  any  use  to  us." 

"It  isn't  a  bad  house,"  said  Sir  Charles.  He 
begun  to  walk  up  and  down  the  room.  "By  Jove, 
said.  "Stella  is  a  cool  one,  but  I'm  not  so  cool.  E 
ting  left  \o  ^veil     tlo  -jwi  mean  all  \hf  rr. ■' 
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Tredgold's   fortune^ — all  I      I    say,    by  J< 
know.     That  isn't  fairl" 

"I  don't  see  why  it  isn't  fair,"  said  Stella;  "I  always 
knew-  that  was  what  papa  meant.  He  was  very  fond  of 
me,  poor  old  papa!  Wasn't  he,  Kale?  He  used  to 
like  me  to  have  everything  I  wanted:  there  wasn't  one 
thing,  as  fantastic  as  you  please,  but  he  would  have  let 
me  have  it^ — -very  different  from  now.  Don't  you  re- 
member that  yacht — that  we  made  no  use  of  but  to  run 
away  from  here?  Poor  old  man!"  Here  Stella  laughed, 
which  Kalherine  took  for  a  sign  of  grace,  believing  and 
hoping  that  it  meant  the  coming  of  tears.  But  no  tears 
came.  "He  must  have  been  dreadfully  sorry  at  the  end 
for  standing  out  as  he  did,  and  keeping  me  out  of  it," 
she  said  with  indignation,  "all  these  years." 

Sir  Charles  kept  walking  up  and  down  the  room, 
swearing  softly  into  his  moustache.  He  retained  some 
respect  for  ladies  in  this  respect,  it  appeared,  for  the 
tm\y  imprecation  which  was  audible  was  a  frequent  ap- 
peal to  the  father  of  the  Olympian  gods.  "By  Jove!" 
sometimes  "By  Jupiter!"  he  said,  and  lugged  at  his 
moustache  as  if  he  would  have  pulled  it  out  This  was 
the  house  in  which,  bewildered,  he  had  taken  all  the 
shillings  from  his  pocket  and  put  them  down  on  the 
table  by  way  of  balancing  Mr.  "Tredgold's  money.  And 
now  all  Mr.  Tredgold's  money  was  his.  He  was  not 
OOOl  like  Stella;  a  confused  vision  of  all  the  glories  of 
this  world — horses,  race-meetings,  cellars  of  wine,  enter- 
tainments of  all  kinds,  men  circling  about  him,  not  look- 
ing down  upon  him  as  a  poor  beggar  but  up  at  him  as 
}  end  of  a  swell,   servants  to  surround  him  all  at  once 


I 
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Kl  of  a  swell,   servants  to  surround  him  all  at  once 
new  atmosphere.    He  bad  expected  something  of        ^^ 
'^  i 
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the  kind  at  the  lime  of  his  marriage,  but  those  ditimi 
had  long  abandoned  hiin;  now  they  ca.nie  back  irrih  i 
rusb,  not  dreams  any  longer.  Jove,  Jupiter,  Gwtp 
(whoever  that  deity  may  be)  he  invoked  in  turns;  ho 
blood  took  to  coursing  in  his  veins,  it  fell  like  quid- 
silver,  raising  him  up,  as  if  he  might  have  floated,  apuin- 
ing  with  every  step  the  floor  on  which  he  trod. 

"1  who  had  always  been  brought  up  so  different' 
cried  Stella,  with  a  faint  whimper  iu  her  voice,  "'nm 
never  had  been  used  to  it!  Oh,  what  x  time  1  bat 
had,  Kate,  having  to  give  up  tilings — almost  evajlhinf 
I  ever  wanted^and  to  do  without  things,  and  10  be 
continually  thinking  could  I  afford  it.  Oh,  1  -maida 
how  papa  had  the  heart  I  You  lliink  I  should  begnldal 
don't  you?  fiul  I  caa'l  help  remembering  that  I've  bea 
kept  out  of  it,  just  when  I  wanted  it  most,  all  tbes 
years " 

She  made  a  pause,  but  nobody  either  coatradkteJ 
or  agreed  with  her.  Stella  expected  either  the  ODC  k 
the  other.  Sir  Charles  went  up  and  down  swearing  bj 
Jupiter  and  thinking  in  a  whirl  of  all  the  fine  t^ingi 
before  him,  and  Katherine  sat  at  the  end  of  the  soft 
saying  nothing.  In  sheer  self-defence  Stella  had  to  \xga 
again.  j 

"And  nobody  knows  what  it  is  begiiuung  a  !>(■ 
and  all  that  without  any  money.  I  h^d  10  patt  4| 
my  diamonds^ those  last  ones,  don't  you  remcni^ 
Kate?  whicli  he  gave  me  to  make  me  foi^  Qudh 
Oh,  how  silly  girls  are!  I  shouldn't  be  so  ready.  Ids 
tell  you,  to  run  away  another  time.  1  should  fceqilQ 
diamonds.  And  1  have  not  had  a  decent  dress  na^k 
Went  to  lo&a. — tv^A  otw.    Tc*  rtixx  ladies  got  bafl 
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from  home,  but  I  never  sent  to  Louise  except  once,  and 
then  she  did  so  bother  me  about  a  bill  to  be  paid,  as 
if  it  were  likely  I  could  pay  bills  when  we  had  no  money 
for  ourselves!  Tradespeople  are  so  unreasonable  about 
th«ir  bills,  and  so  are  servants,  for  that  matter,  going  on 
about  wages.  Why,  there  is  Pearson- — she  wails  upon 
tne  with  a  face  like  a  mule  at  a  funeral  all  because  she 
lus  not  got  her  last  half  year's  wages!  By  the  way,  I 
suppose  she  can  have  them  now?  Tliey  have  got  such 
S  puil  over  us,  don't  you  know,  for  they  can  go  away, 
and  when  a  maid  suits  you  it  is  such  a  bore  when  she 
wants  to  go  away.  I  have  had  such  experiences,  all 
through  the  want  of  money.  And  I  can't  help  feeling, 
cb  how  hard  of  him,  when  he  hadn't  really  changed  his 
nimd  at  all,  to  keep  me  out  of  it  for  those  seven  years! 
Seven  yeais  is  a  dreadful  piece  out  of  one's  life,"  cried 
Stella,  "and  to  have  it  made  miserable  and  so  different 
to  what  one  had  a  right  to  expect,  all  for  the  caprice 
of  an  old  man!  Why  did  he  keep  me  out  of  it  all  these 
years?"  And  Stella,  now  thoroughly  excited,  sobbed  to 
herself  over  the  privations  that  were  past,  from  which 
tier  father  could  have  saved  her  al  any  moment  had  he 
pleased. 

"You  ought  to  be  pleased  now  at  least,"  said  her 
husband.  "Come,  Stella,  my  little  girl,  let's  shake  luinds 
opon  it.  We're  awfully  lucky,  and  you  shall  have  a 
good  time  now." 

"1  think  I  ought  to  have  a  good  time,  indeed!'* 
oied  Stella.  "Why,  it's  all  mine!  You  never  would 
have  had  a  penny  hut  for  me.     Who  should  have  the 

I  of  it,  if  not  I?    And  I  am  sure  I  deserve  it,  after 


I 
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all- 1  have  had  Uj  go  through.  Pearson,  is  thtt  yon?" 
she  cried.  ■■Bring  me  ojy  jewel-box.  Look  here,"  sU 
said,  taking  oul  a  ca^  and  disclosing  what  seemed  >i 
Kallierine  a  splendid  necklace  of  diamonds,  "that's  irhu 
I've  been  driven  to  wear!'*  She  seized  the  ueckUccail 
of  the  case  and  flung  it  lo  llie  other  end  of  the  room 
The  stones  swung  from  her  hand,  FJA&bing  throu|b  ux 
air,  and  fell  in  a  shimmer  and  sparkle  of  light  spoa 
the  carpet.  "The  odious,  false  things!"  cried  SleHi. 
"Paris — -out  of  one  of  those  shops,  don't  you  know? 
where  everytliing  is  marked  'Imitation.'  Charlie  g« 
them  for  me  for  about  ten  pounds.  And  that  is  vhii 
I  had  to  go  to  Government  House  in,  and  all  the  bills, 
and  lia\-e  compliments  paid  me  on  my  diamonds.  'Yo, 
Uiey  are  supposed  to  be  of  very  fine  water,'  I  used  M 
say.  I  used  to  laugh  at  first — it  seemed  a  capiui 
joke;  but  when  you  go  on  wearing  odious  glass  thiti^ 
and  have  to  show  them  olT  as  diamonds  —  for  seven 
years  1" 

Sir  Charles  paused  in  his  walk,  and  stooped  uwl 
picked  them  up.  "Yes,"  he  said,  "I  gave  ten  pounds 
for  them,  and  we  had  a  lot  of  fun  out  of  them,  and  yt» 
looked  as  handsome  in  them,  Stella,  as  if  they  had  bea 
the  best.  By  Jove!  to  be  imitation,  they  are  dcuod 
good  imitation.  I  don't  think  I  know  the  diflercnce,  do 
you?"  He  placed  the  glittering  thing  on  Kadieruic's 
knee.  He  wanted  to  bring  her  into  the  convcrsaLou 
with  a  clumsy  impulse  of  kindness,  but  he  did  not  know 
how  to  manage  it  Then,  leaving  them  there,  he  con- 
tinued his  walL  He  could  not  keep  still  in  his  excite- 
ment,   and  Stella  could   not   keep  silence.      The  mock 
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f   diamonds  made  a  great  show  upon  Katherine's  black 

I  gown. 

[  "Oh,  I  wish  you'd  take  them  away!    Give  them  to 

tomebody — give  them  to  the  children  to  play  with.  Pd 
five  them  to  Pearson,  but  how  could  she  wear  a  riviere? 
Fancy  my  wearing  those  things  and  having  nothing  better! 
Yoa  have  no  feeling,  Kate;  you  don't  sympathise  a  bit. 
And  to  think  that  everything  might  have  been  quite 
«  different,  and  life  been  quite  happy  instead  of  the  night- 
mare it  was!  Papa  has  a  great,  great  deal  to  answer 
Ibr,''  Stella  said. 

"If  that  is  all  you  think  about  it,  I  may  go  away," 
said  Katherine,  *'for  we  shall  not  agree.  You  ought  to 
speak  very  differently  of  your  father,  who  always  was  so 
fond  of  you,  and  now  he's  given  you  everything.  Poor 
papa!    I  am  glad  he  does  not  know." 

"But  he  must  have  known  very  well,"  cried  Stella, 
**how  he  left  me  after  pretending  to  be  so  fond  of  me. 
Do  you  think  either  Charlie  or  I  would  have  done  such 
a  thing  if  we  had  not  been  deceived?  And  so  was 
Lady  Jane — and  everybody.  There  was  not  one  who 
did  not  say  he  was  sure  to  send  for  us  home,  and  see 
what  has  happened  instead.  Oh,  he  may  have  made 
up  for  it  now.  But  do  you  think  that  was  being  really 
fond  of  me,  Kate,  to  leave  me  out  in  India  without  a 
penny  for  seven  years?" 

Katherine  rose,  and  the  glittering  stones,  which  had 
only  yesterday  been  Lady  Somers*  diamonds,  and  as 
sudi  guarded  with  all  the  care  imaginable — poor  Pearson 
having  acquired  her  perennial  look  of  worry  as  much 
fix>m  that  as  anything,  having  had  the  charge  of  them — 
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rattled  with  a  sound  lilcc  glass,  and  fell  on  the  Boot, 
where  they  lay  disgraced  as  Kaiherine  went  huniedly 
away.  And  there  tliey  were  found  by  Pearson  after 
Lady  Somers  had  finished  her  toilet  and  gone  down 
stairs  to  lunch.  Peareon  gave  a  kick  at  them  *hert 
they  lay — the  nasty  imitation  things  that  had  cost  h« 
BO  many  a  thought — but  then  picked  them  up.  with  i 
certain  pity,  yet  awe,  as  if  they  might  change  again  uM 
gomething  dangerous  in  her  very  bands. 


CHAPTER    XVni. 
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had  put  herself  unconsciously  in  her  usual 
liead  of  the  luncheon  table  before  Stella 
:anie  downstairs.  At  the  other  end  was  Sir  Charles 
vith  little  Job,  set  up  on  a  pile  of  cushions  beside  him. 

"Don't  wait  for  Stella,  she's  always  late,"  said 
vomers,  helping  his  son  from  the  dish  before  him;  but 
It  this  moraent  Stella,  rustling  in  a  coloured  dress,  came 
)risldy  in. 

"Oh,  I  say.  Kate,  let  me  have  my  proper  place," 
ihe  said;  "you  can't  sit  down  with  Charlie  opposite,  it's 
Krt  decenL  And  oh  the  funny  old  room!  Did  you 
rver  see  such  a  rococo  house,  Charlie,  all  gilding  and 
Mnament?  Poor  papa  could  never  have  anything  grand 
mough  according  to  his  views.  We  must  have  it  all 
lulled  10  pieces,  I  couldn't  live  in  such  a  place.  Eh? 
riiy,  Kate ,  you  don't  pretend  you  1  ike  it ,  you  who 
Jways  made  a  fuss." 

Katherine  had  transferred  herself  to  a  seat  at  the 
Jde  of  the  table,  not  without  a  quick  sensation  of  self- 
eproach  and  that  inevitable  shame  upon  being  thus 
xnnpellcd  lo  take  a  lower  place  which  no  philosophy 
an  get  rid  of.  "I  did  not  think  where  I  was  sitting," 
be  cried,  in  instinctive  apology;  and  then.  "Let  the  poor 
kouse  be,  at  least  for  the  first  week,  Stella,"  she  said. 
pb,  that's  all  sentiraeni  and  nonsense,"  cried  Lady 
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Somers.  "My  experience  is  when  you're  going  lo  chiagl 
a  thing,  do  it  direclly;  or  else  you  just  selUe  dovra  :ai 
grow  accustomed  and  think  no  more  of  it-  For  good- 
ness' sake,  Charlie,  doa't  stuff  that  child  with  all  i1k 
most  improper  things!  He  ought  to  have  roast  mulini 
and  rice  pudding,  all  the  doctors  say;  and  yon  are  nuc- 
ing  his  constitution,  you  know  you  are-  Why  isn't  then 
some  roast  mutton,  William?  Oh,  Harrison)  why  canl 
you  see  that  there's  some  roast  muttou  or  that  swJ  a 
thing,  when  you've  got  to  feed  a  little  boy." 

"Me  don't  like  roast  mutton,"  cried  Job,  with  a  wiaDt. 
"Me  dine  wid  fader;  fader  give  Job  nice  lings." 

"I'll  look  after  you,  my  boy,"  said  Sir  Charies,  S 
one  end  of  the  table,  while  Harrison  at  the  other,  wita 
a  very  solemn  bow,  discussed  his  position. 

"It  is  not  my  place  to  horder  the  dinner,  my  Udj, 
if  your  ladyship  will  say  what  you  requires,  1  will  menOco 
it  to  Mrs.  Simmons." 

"It  is  I  who  am  in  fault,  I  supfjose,  Stella."  cned 
Katherine.  more  angry  than  she  could  have  imigine^ 
possible.  "Perhaps  you  will  see  Simmons  yourself  vt- 
morrow," 

"Oh,  not  I!"  cried  Stella.  "Fancy  the  bore  of 
ordering  dinner  with  an  old-fashioned  English  oack  thu 
would  not  understand  a  word  one  says.  Vou  cm  do  n, 
Charlie,  Don't  give  the  child  llial  pdU  dc  /«u  gttu.' 
she  added,  with  a  scream.  "Who's  the  doctor  on  tiit 
strength  of  the  establishnnent  now,  Kate?  He'Ii  hate  to 
be  called  in  very  soon,  I  can  see,  and  the  soonn  J(i 
has  a  bad  liver  atUck  the  better,  for  then  it  nwj'  I" 
possible  to  get  him  properly  looked  alter.     Afidlfl* 
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HV  that  stupid  ayah  who  gives  them  whatever  they  cry 

]  lor.  Don't  you  think  it's  dreadful  training  to  give  them 
whatever  they  cry  for,  Kate?   You  ought  to  know  about 

I  diildren,  living  all  this  while  at  home  and  never  marry- 
ing or  anything.  You  must  have  gone  in  for  charity  or 
mining,  or  Churchy  things,  having  nothing  to  do.  Oh, 
I  wish  you  would  take  Job  in  hand!  He  minds  nobody 
but  his  father,  and  his  father  stuffs  him  with  everything 

I  be  oughtn't  to  have,  and  keeps  him  up  half  the  night. 
One  of  these  days  he'll  have  such  a  liver  attack  that  it 
will  cut  him  off,  Charlie;   and  then  you  will  have  the 

I      satisfaction  of  feeling  that  it's  you  that  have  killed  him, 

I     and  you  will  not  be  able  to  say  I  haven't  warned  you 

I     hundreds  of  times." 

"We've  not  come  to  any  harm  as  yet,  have  we,  Job?" 
said  the  father,  placing  clandestinely  another  objection- 
able  morsel  on  the  child's  plate. 

"No,  fader.  Job  not  dut  off  yet,"  cried,  in  his  little 
shrill  voice,  the  unfortunate  small  boy. 

;  In    this   babble   the   rest  of  the  mid-day  meal  was 

carried  on,  Stella's  voice  flowing  like  the  principal  part 
of  the  entertainment,  interrupted  now  and  then  by  a 
bass  note  from  her  husband  or  a  little  ciy  from  her 
dlild,  with  a  question  to  a  servant  and  the  respectful 
answer  in  an  aside  now  and  then.  Katherine  sat  cpiite 
silent  listening,  not  so  much  from  intention  as  that  there 
was  no  room  for  her  to  put  in  a  word,  and  no  apparent 
need  for  any  explanation  or  intervention.  The  Somerses 
took  calm  possession,  unsurprised,  undisturbed  by  any 
qcestioo  of  right  or  wrong,  of  kindness  or  unkindness. 
Nor  did  Katherine  blame  them;  she  felt  that  they  would 
have  done  exactly  the  same  had  the  house  and  all  that 
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was  in  il  been  hers,  and  the  real  dmimsUnces  of  ihe 
case  made  it  more  bearable  and  look  away  many  em 
barrassmenU.     She  went  out  to  drive  with  Sldla  io  ihe  i 
afternoon,  Sir  Charles  accompanying  them  Ihal  he  roJgbl 
see  whether  the  carriage  horses  were  fit  for  his  wifc^   I 
use.     Stella  had  been  partly  covered  with  Kathcrine** 
garments  to  make  her  presentable,   and  the  Utile  aipe 
bonnet   perched   upon   her   fuszy  fair  hair  was  happpr 
very  becoming,  and  satisfied  her  as  to  her  own  appear-   ' 
ance.     "Mourning's  not  so  wry  bad,  after  all,"  she  sijd. 
"especially  when  you  are  very  fair.     You  are  a  little  toft 
dark  to  look  nice  in  it,  Kate.     I  shouldn't  advise  you 
to  wear  crape  long.     It  isnt  at  all  necessary;  the  nit  i 
now  is  crape  three  months,  black  six,  and  then  you  car.   ' 
go  into  greys  and  mauves.     Mauve's  a  lovely  colcui.   I 
is  just  as  bright  as  pink,  Uiough  it's  mouming;  and  il  I 
suits  me  down  to  the  ground — I  am  so  (air,  donl  jn  \ 

"These  brutes  will  never  do,"  said  Sir  Charies.    "b 
this  the  pace  you  have  been  going.  Miss  KjWe?    SieJU 
will  not  stand  it,  that's  clear.     Not  a  likely  petMn  to 
nod  along  like  a  hearse  or  ao  old  dowager,  is  she?—   i 
and  cost  just  as  much,  the  old  fat  brutes,  as  a  prftper  I 
turn-out." 

"It's  the  same  old  landau,  I  declare,"  cried  SteUi 
"that  we  used  to  cram  with  people  for  picnics  and 
dances  and  things.  Mine  was  the  victoria.  Have  yoa 
kept  the  victoria  all  the  lime,  Kale?  Jcrvis  made  it  spii) 
along  I  can  tell  you.  And  the  little  brougham  1  used 
to  run  about  in,  that  took  us  down  to  the  yadil,  donl 
you  remember,   Charlie,  that  last  niglit;  me  i^  ujj:  jwd- 
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bui  those  thai  knew.  What  a  lot  there  were,  though," 
cried  Slella,  with  a  laugh,  "that  knew! — and  what  a 
dreadliil  bore.  Kale,  when  you  would  insist  upon  coming 
with  me,  and  everybody  guessing  and  wondering  how 
we'd  get  out  of  it  We  did  get  out  of  it  capitally,  didn't 
we,  all  owing  to  my  presence  of  mind." 

"All's  well  that  ends  well,"  said  Sir  Charles.  "We've 
both  had  a  deuced  lot  of  doubts  on  that  question — 
between  times.  Miss  Kate,  would  you  mind  telling  me 
what  kind  of  a  figure  it  is,  this  fortune  that  Stella  is 
supposed  to  have  come  into?  Hang  me  if  I  know;  it 
might  be  hundreds  or  it  might  be  thousands,  Vou  see 
I'm  a  disinterested  sort  of  fellow,"  he  said,  with  an  un- 
easy laugh. 

"The  lawyer  said,"  Katherine  explained,  "that  it 
could  not  be  under,  but  might  be  considerably  over, 
fifty  thousand  a  year." 

Sir  Charles  was  silent  for  a  moment  and  grew  very 
red,  which  showed  up  his  sunburnt  brick'red  complexion 
like  a  sudden  dye  of  crimson.  He  caught  his  breath  a 
little,  but  with  an  effort  at  an  indifferent  tone  repeated, 
*Rfty  thousand  pounds!" 

"A  year,"  Katherine  said. 

"Weill"  cried  Slella,  "what  are  you  sitting  there  for, 
like  a  stuck  pig,  staring  at  me?  Need  there  have  been 
so  much  fuss  about  it  if  it  had  been  less  than  that? 
Papa  wasn't  a  man  to  leave  a  few  hundreds,  was  he? 
I  wonder  it's  so  little,  for  my  part  By  the  lime  you've 
got  that  old  barrack  of  yours  done  up,  and  a  lidy  Utile 
house  in  town,  and  all  our  bills  paid,  good  gracious,  it's 

ling  at  all,  fifty  thousand  a  yearl    1  hope  it  will  turn 
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^^P  out  3  great  deal  more,  Kate.  I  daresay  yoiu  Uwjer  j 
the  sort  of  person  to  muddle  half  of  it  away  in  expensH 
and  so  forth.  Who  is  he?  Oh,  old  Sturgeon  that  vxi 
to  come  down  sometimes.  Well,  he  is  not  up  to  djtt 
1  am  sure.  He'll  be  keeping  the  money  in  dreadful 
consols  or  something,  instead  of  making  the  best  of  ^ 
You  can  tell  him  that  I  shan't  stand  that  sort  of  Ihing. 
It  shall  be  made   the  best  of  if  it  is  going  to  bdoa; 

Ilo  me." 
"And  what  have  you.  Miss  Kale?"  said  her  brotha- 
in-law,  "to  balance  this  fire  fortune  of  Stella's — for  a  a 
a  line  fortune,  and  she  knows  nothing  about  it,  with  her 
chatter." 
"Oh,  I  know  nothing  about  it;  don't  I?"  said  Sldli 
"Papa  didn't  think  so.  He  said  I  had  a  capital  head 
for  money,  and  that  I  was  a  chip  of  the  old  block,  and 
all  that  sort  of  thing.  What  has  Kale  got?  Oh,  she"! 
got  money  of  her  own.  I  used  to  envy  her  so  when  w 
were  girls.  1  had  a  deal  more  than  she  had,  for  ptfi 
was  always  silly  about  me — dresses  and  jewels  and  b> 
forth  that  I  had  no  business  to  have  at  that  age;  tul 
Kale  had  money  of  her  own.  I  could  always  gel  plenff 
from  papa,  bul  she  had  it  of  her  own;  don't  yen  n- 
member.  Kale?  I  always  wished  to  be  you:  I  ihcwghi 
that  it  was  a  shame  that  you  should  have  all  dui  left 
to  you  and  me  nothing,  And  if  you  come  lo  that,  so  it 
was,  for  mamma  was  my  mother  as  well  as  Kate's;  ind 
she  had  no  business  to  leave  her  money  lo  one  d  m 
and  take  no  notice  of  me." 

"We    are    quits   now.    at   all   events.   Stell*." 
Kaiheiine.  vfiWv  vVvc  "crt;^  ?*m.  of  a  smile  wbi^  *^.f 
^_    call  up  on  \i«T  iasx.. 
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^^V  "Quits!  1  don't  think  so  at  all,"  cried  Stella,  "for 
^^bu  have  had  it  and  I  have  been  kept  out  of  it  for  years 
and  years.  Quits,  indeed:  no,  I'm  sure  I  don't  think  so, 
I  have  always  envied  you  for  having  mamma's  money 
since  I  was  twelve  years  old.  I  don't  deny  I  had  more 
from  papa;  but  then  it  wasn't  mine.  And  now  I  have 
everydiing  from  papa,  which  is  the  least  he  could  do, 
having  kept  me  out  of  it  for  so  long;  but  not  a  penny 
from  my  mother,  which  isn't  justice,  seeing  1  am  quite 
as  much  her  child  as  you." 

"Shut  up,  Stella!"  said  Sir  Charles,  in  his  mous- 
uche. 

"Why  should  I  shut  up?  It's  quite  true  that 
Katherine  has  had  it  since  she  was  fifteen;  tliat's — let 
me  see — fourteen  years,  nearly  the  half  of  her  life,  and 
'  no  expenses  to  speak  of.  There  must  be  thousands  and 
thousands  in  the  bank,  and  so  little  to  do  with  it.  She's 
richer  than  we  are,  when  all  is  said." 

"Stella,  you  must  remember,"  cried  Kalhcrine  ex- 
citedly in  spile  of  herself,  "that  the  money  in  the  bank 
was  always— — " 

"Oh,  I  knew  you  would  say  that,"  cried  Stella,  in 
an  aggrieved  tone;  "you've  lent  it  to  me,  haven't  you? 
Though  not  so  very  much  of  it,  and  of  course  you  will 
get  it  back.  Oh,  don't  be  afraid,  you  will  get  it  back! 
It  will  be  put  among  the  other  bills,  and  it  will  be  paid 
with  the  rest.  I  would  rather  be  in  debt  to  Louise  or 
anyone  than  to  a  sister  who  is  always  thinking  about 
what  she  has  lent  me.  And  it  is  not  so  ver>'  much, 
either;  you  used  to  dole  it  out  to  me  a  hundred  at  a 
time,  or  even  fifty  at  a  time,  as  if  it  were  a  great  favour, 
while    all    the   time   you    were   enjoying    papa's   money, 
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which  by  law  was  mine.     I  dont  thinlc  vety  much 
favours  like  thai," 

"I  hope,  Miss  Tredgold,"  said  Sir  Charles,  Lfling 
hat,  "that  after  this  very  great  injustice,  as  it  sccnu 
me,  you  will  at  least  make  your  home  with  us,  and ! 
if — if  we  can't  come  to  any  arrangecDcnt.  I  sappuse  i 
true  that  ladies  alone  don't  want  veiy  much,  not  like 
family — or — or  two  careless  spendthrift  sort  of 
like  Stella  and  me,  but " 

"Well,  of  course,"  cried  Stella,  "I  hope,  Kate,  yo 
pay  us   a  visit  when — ^whenevcr  you  like,  in  short, 
don't  say  make  your  home  with  us,   as  Charlie  uys. 
I  know  you  wouldn't  like  it,  and  it's  a  mistake,  I  tbn 
for  relations   to  live  ic^ether.     You   know   youtsdf. 
never  works,     Charlie,  do  hold  your  tongue  and  let  i 
.speak.    I  know  all  about  it  a  great  deal  belter  than  JQ 
To  have  us  to  fall  back  upon  vi-heu  she  wanU ' 
be  able  to   write  and  say,   take  me  in — whicii, 
course,  I  should  always  do  if  it  were  possible — thil  i 
the  thing  that  would  suit  Kate.    Of  course  you  will  iw* 
rooms   of  your   own    somewhere.      I  shouldn't  advise 
house,  for  that  is  such  a  bother  with  servants  and  ibii)| 
and  runs  away  with  such  a  lot  of  money,  btit^ —    Q 
I  declare,  there  is  the  Midge,   with   the  t«-o  old  ctf 
Shall  we  have  to  stop  and  speak  if  they  see  us?    I  ii 
not  going  to   do  that     I  heard  of  papa's  death  onl 
yesterday,  and  1  am  not  fit  to  speak  to  anybody  as  yO,' 
she  cried,  pulling  over  her  face  tlie  crape  veil  whicli  dfr 
pended  from  her  bonnet  beliind.    And  the  two  old  iadrtf 
in  the  Midge  were  much  impressed  by  tJie  spectacle  rf 
Stella  driving  out  with  her  husband  and  her 
covered  wi*^  *  crape  vol,  on  the  day  aftef 
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**Poor  thing,"  they  said,  "Katherine  has  made  her  come 
out  to  take  the  air;  but  she  has  a  great  deal  of  feeling, 
and  it  has  been  a  great  shock  to  her.  Did  you  see  how 
she  was  covered  with  that  great  veil?  Stella  was  a  little 
thing  that  I  never  quite  approved  of,  but  she  had  a 
feelmg  heart" 

Katherine  was  a  little  sick  at  heart  with  all  the  talk, 

with  Stella's  rattle  running  through  everything,  with  the 

fnlfihnent  of  all  her  fears,  and  the  small  ground  for  hope 

of  any  nobler  thoughts.     She  was  quite  decided  never 

under   any  circumstances    to   take    anything  from  her 

That  from  the  first  moment  had  been  impossible. 

had  seen  the  whole  position  very  clearly,  and  made 

up  her  mind  without  a  doubt  or  hesitation.     She  was 

herself  perfectly  well  provided  for,  she  had  said  to  her- 

9tt£,  she  had  no  reason  to  complain;  and  she  had  known 

all  along  how  Stella  would  take  it,  exactly  as  she  did, 

and  all  that  would  follow.    But  a  thing  seldom  happens 

exactly  as  you  believe  it  will  happen;  and  the  extreme 

with  which  this  revolution  had  taken  place,  the  ab- 

of  excitement,  of  surprise,  even  of  exultation,  had 

tbe  most  curious  effect  upon  her.     She  was  confounded 

bgr  Stella's  calm,  and  yet  she  knew  that  Stella  would  be 

■.\  calm.     Nothing  could  be  more  like  Stella  than  her  con- 

k/wtion  that  she  herself,  instead  of  being  extraordinarily 

|.finroiired,  was  on  the  whole  rather  an  injured  person 

^  iriien  all  was  said  and  done.     The  whole  of  this  had 

I  been  in  Katherine's  anticipations  of  the  crisis.     And  yet 

^'.  the  was  as  bitterly  disappointed  as  if  she  had  not  known 

leUa,  and  as  if  her  sister  had  been  her  ideal,  and  she 

ad  thought  her  capable  of  nothing  that  was  not  lofty 

nd  noble.     A  visionary  has  always  that  hope  in  her 
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heart.  It  is  always  possible  that  in  any  new  emergenct 
a  spirit,  nobler  and  belter  than  of  old  may  be  broughi 
out. 

Katherine  stole  out  in  the  earir  twilight  to  ha 
favourite  walk.  The  sea  was  misty,  lost  In  a  great  in- 
certitude, a  suffusion  of  blueness  upon  the  verge  o(  the 
sand  below,  but  all  besides  mist  in  which  nothing  avid 
be  distinguished.  The  horizon  was  blurred  all  rouni 
so  that  no  one  could  see  what  was  there,  though  om- 
head  there  was  a  bit  of  sky  dear  enough.  The  htm 
just  melting  out  of  day  into  night,  the  mild  great  "ftH 
o(  space,  in  which  lay  hidden  the  unseen  sea  and  ibc 
sky,  were  soothing  influences,  and  she  fell  her  invohiB- 
tary  anger,  her  unwilling  disappointment,  die  awajr.  Six 
forgot  ihat  there  was  any  harm  done.  She  ontr  w- 
membercd  that  Stella  was  here  H-ith  her  children,  wd 
that  il  was  so  natural  to  have  her  in  her  o*-n  home- 
The  long  windows  of  the  drawing-room  were  full  of  lui'- 
so  were  those  of  Stella's  bed-room,  and  a  numbe  *^ 
occupied  rooms  shining  out  into  the  dimness.  It  ■»* 
perhaps  rococo,  as  they  said,  but  it  was  warai  uA 
bright.  Katherine  had  got  herself  very  well  in  hind 
before  she  heard  a  step  near  her  on  the  grawl.  wxl 
looking  up  saw  that  her  brother-in-law  was  approadimt 
She  had  not  been  much  in  charity  with  Sir  QiiAs 
Somers  before,  but  he  had  not  shown  badly  in  thee 
curious  scenes.  He  had  made  some  surprised  exdaw 
tions,  he  had  exhibited  some  kind  of  interest  in  hnwtt- 
Katherine  was  very  lonely,  and  anxious  to  think  Wl  i' 
someone.  She  was  almost  glad  to  see  him,  and  •C 
towards  h\tn  vrA\i  wm\«CPM\%\(«,  'jteasure. 

"1  have  coTRft  Vi\iT«i%iwv'«vV^K.^a;Ai.%"'^Mai(ii 


that  you  will  catch  cotd.  She  says  it  is  very  damp, 
even  on  the  top  of  the  cliff." 

"I  don't  think  I  shall  take  cold;  but  I  will  gladly  go 
la  if  Stella  wants  me,"  said  Katherine;  then,  as  Somers 
turned  with  her  at  the  end  of  her  promenade,  she  said: 
"The  house  is  rococo,  I  know;  but  I  do  hope  you  will 
fike  it  a  little  and  sometimes  live  in  it,  for  the  sake  of 
our  youth  which  was  passed  here." 

"You  don't  seem  to  think  where  you  are  to  live 
yourself,"  he  said  hurriedly.  "1  think  more  of  that.  Wc 
seem  to  be  pulling  you  out  of  everything,  Shouldn't 
yoo  like  it  for  yourself?  Vou  have  more  assodations 
with  it  than  anyone.  I  wish  you  would  say  you  would 
like  lo  have  it — for  yourself " 

"Oh,  no,"  said  Katlierine,  "not  for  the  world.  I 
couldn't  keep  it  up,  and  I  should  not  like  to  have  it — 
not  for  the  world." 

"I  am  afraid  all  this  is  dreadfully  unjust.  There 
should  be  a— partition,  there  should  be  some  arrange- 
ment It  isn't  fair.  Vou  were  always  with  the  old 
man,  and  nursed  him,  and  took  care  of  him,  and  all 
Ihat " 

"No,"  said  Kathenne;  "my  father  was  a  little 
peculiar — ^he  liked  to  have  the  nurse  who  was  paid,  as 
he  said,  for  that.  I  have  not  any  claim  on  that  ground. 
And  then  1  have  always  had  my  own  money,  as  Stella 
told  you.  I  am  much  obliged  lo  you,  but  you  really  do 
not  need  to  trouble  yourself  about  me." 

"Are  you  really  sure  that  is  so?"  he  said  in  a  tone 
between  doubt  and  relief.  Then  he  looked  round, 
I  little  at  the  mist,  and  said  that  Stella  was 
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HPVlella  had  she  not  been  occupied  with  her  dress- 
'tBaker,  a  visitor  who  is  always  more  exciting  and  delight- 
fid  than  any  olher.  Louise,  who  had  insisted  so  on  the 
payment  of  her  little  bill  In  Stella's  days  of  humiliation, 
was  now  all  obsequiousness,  coming  down  herself  to  re- 
ceive Lady  Somers'  orders,  to  fit  Lady  Somers'  mourn- 
ing, to  suggest  everything  thai  could  be  done  in  the 
way  of  lightening  it  now,  and  changing  it  at  the  earliest 
opportunity.  Hours  of  delightful  consultation  as  to 
Sulla's  figure,  which  she  discussed  as  gravely  as  if  it 
bad  been  a  matter  of  national  importance — as  well  as 
■lie  staffs  which  were  to  clothe  it,  and  the  fashion  in 
whidi  they  were  to  be  made— flew  over  her  head, 
during  which  time  her  husband  mooned  about  the 
stables,  generally  with  little  Job  upon  his  shoulder,  and 
finally,  unable  to  endure  it  any  longer,  went  up  to  town, 
where  no  doubt  he  was  happy— though  the  wail  of  the 
little  boy  left  behind  did  not  add  to  the  peace  o(  the 
bouse.  The  dressmaker  had  been  dismissed  by  the  time 
that  Lady  Jane  arrived,  and  Stella  sat  contemplating  her 
crape  in  all  the  mirrors  round,  and  assuring  herself  that 
when  it  was  perfectly  fresh  as  now,  it  was  not  so  bad, 
and  unquestionably  becoming  to  a  very  fair  complexion. 
"I  can't  say  you  look  very  well  in  it,  Kate;  you  are 
darVer,  and  then  yours  is  not  quite  fresh.  To  be  quite 
fresh  is  indispensable.  If  one  was  a  widow,  for  instance, 
and  obliged  to  wear  it,  it  ought  lo  be  renewed  every 
week;  but  I  do  think  it's  becoming  to  me.  It  throws  up 
one's  whiteness,  don't  you  think,  and  brings  out  the 
colour."  said  Stella  standing  before  the  glass.  "Oh,  Kate, 
you  are  so  unsympathetic;  come  and  see  what  I  mean," 
Ae  cried. 
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"Yes,  1  see — you  look  veiy  nice,  Stella.     The  bI«S     1 
is  becoming  to  you — but,  after  all,  «re  don't  wear  ciipe 
to  be  becoming." 

"Oh,  Fudgel"   cried  Siella,   "what  do  you  weir  a 
for?     Because  it's  the  custom,  and  you  can'l  help  jmif- 
self.     What  does  it  matter  to  poor  papa  wlial  we  ««r! 
He  always  liked  to  see  me  in  gay  colours — he  had  W 
florid  a  labte,   if  the  truth  must  be  told.     If  I  h*(bl 
known  better  by  instinct  (for  I'm  sure  I  never  had  tut 
teaching),  and  if  we  hadn't  been  so  fortunate  as  to  fill 
mto  tlie  hands  of  Louise,  I  should  have  been  dressed 
like  'Arriet  out  for  a  holiday.     It's  curious,"    said  Stdli 
reflectively,  "taste  is  just  bom  in  some  people  and  aboi 
you  can't  teach  it  to.      I  am  so  glad   the  first  was  an 
case.    We  labour  under  disadvantages,  you  know,  beatf 
our  father's  daughters^tbat  is,  not  me,  now  cverflhinf 
has  come  straight,  but  you  will,  K.ale,  especially  a  *w 
have  not  got  llie  money.     To  be  papa's  daughter  mi     ', 
yet  not  his  heiress,   you   know,   is  a  kind  of  injury  ui 
people  that  might  come  after  you.      Vou  will  be  gaof     I 
into   the   world   upon   false    pretences.      I   wonder  no*     1 
that  you  did  not  marry  somebody  before   it   w«  iB     I 
known."  I 

"It  was  only  known  on  the  night  of  papa's  fiineni.  I 
Stella.  I  could  not  have  married  many  people  bew«»  i 
then  and  now,"  said  Kalherine,  trying  to  take  tins  ipcW*  I 
as  lightly  as  it  was  made.  / 

"Thai  is  true — still  /ou  must  have  had  peopfc  aW  I 
you.  With  your  expectations,  and  a  good-Jooking  p^  I 
You  a\ways  wete  ap\\e  a.  %ood-looking  girl,  Kmc."  J  j 

"I  am  gtaVe^vA  to  -^ow  v^^^'^^o^'^^^^mUl.'      ^^L 

"  Only  a  \i"i*=  ^vmc!*.-i\?  \adKtM(,— wfii.— weiKW^^M 
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LyouDg  as  you  used  to  be.     If  I  were  you  I  would  go 

I'  for  that  old  fellow,  don't  you  remember,  whom  papa 

got  rid  of  in  such  a  hurry — the  man  that  came  over 
with  us  in  the  Aurungzebe.  Somebody  told  me  he  had 
done  very  well  out  there,  and,  of  course,  Charlie  asked 
him  to  come  and  see  us.  And  you  know  you  were  his 
foncy,  Kate;  it  was  you,  not  me — don't  you  remember 
how  everybody  laughed?  I  should  go  in  for  him  now 
if  I  were  you.  An  old  affair  like  that  is  quite  a  nice 
fouodaiion.     And  I  hear  he  has  done  very  well,  and  he 

is  jusl  a  suitable  age,  and  it  doesn't  really  matter  that 

What  is  passing  the  window?  Oh,"  cried  Stella,  clapping 
her  hands,  "the  very  same  old  landau  that  I  remember 
all  my  life,  and  Lady  Jane  in  her  war  painl,  just  the 
same.  Let's  prepare  to  receive  cavalry!"  she  cried. 
With  a  twist  of  her  hand  she  drew  two  chairs  into  posi- 
tion, one  very  low,  graceful  and  comfortable  for  herself, 
another  higher,  with  elbows  for  Lady  Jane.  And  Stella 
seated  herself,  with  her  fresh  crape  falling  about  her  in 
crisp  folds,  her  fair  face  and  frizzy  locks  coming  out  of 
its  blackness  with  great  tdat ,  and  her  handkerchief  in 
her  hand.  It  was  as  good  as  a  play  (she  herself  fell, 
for  1  doubt  whether  Katherine  relished  the  scene)  to  see 
her  rise  slowly  and  theu  drop,  as  it  were,  as  lightly  as 
a  feather,  but  beyond  speech,  into  Lady  Jane's  arms. 
who,  deeply  impressed  by  this  beautiful  pose,  clasped 
her  and  kissed  her  and  murmured,  "My  poor  child;  noy 
poor,  dear  child  I"  with  real  tears  in  her  eyes. 

"But  what  a  comfort  it  must  be  to  your  mind,"  Lady 
Jane  said,  when  she  had  seated  herself  and  was  holding 
Stella's  hand,  "to  feel  that  there  could  be  nothing  against 
you  in  his  mind — no  rancour,  no  uukindness^ — only  the 


I 


I 


— o  -"wu  ner  own, 
"«r  luve  endtind  K 
hoos_,„  „j,  ^ 

10  ran  away  f„„^  ^ 
"nsolation  is,  Ihousih 
Wl  me  of  thai  dread 
me  at  the  last" 

It  was  a  very  dr 
tkemmdofthespM 
Kathenne  could  not 
Ml  old  man  in  his  cha 
■hem,"  as  he  sat  by 
her  shudder;  it  was  c 
mr  creature;  but  Ud, 
lous  movement  that  bet 
preted  its  cause. 

"Ves,"  she  said.  -, 

<i>fyou;butthereisp„ 

who  has  done  so  muJh 

Stella,  as  was  so  r 
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And  I  was  over-persuaded.  India  is  a  dreadful  place. 
You  have  double  pay,  but,  oh,  far  more  than  double 
expenses!  and  as  for  dress,  you  want  as  much,  if  not 
more,  than  you  would  in  London,  and  tribes  upon  tribes 
of  servants  that  can  do  nothing.  And  then  the  children 
coining.  And  Job  that  has  never  had  a  day's  health, 
and  how  he  is  to  live  in  England  with  a  liver  like  a 
Strasburg  goose,  and  his  father  stuffing  him  with  every- 
thing that  is  bad  for  him,  I  don't  know.  It  has  been 
a  dreadful  time;  Kate  has  had  all  the  good  and  Pve 
had  all  the  evil  for  seven  years — fancy,  for  seven  long 
years.*' 

**But  you've  had  a  good  husband,  at  all  events, 
Stdla;  and  some  pleasant  things,"  Lady  Jane  murmured 
in  self-defence. 

"Oh,  Charlie!  I  don't  say  that  he  is  any  worse  than 
the  rest  But  fancy  me — me,  Stella,  that  you  knew  as 
a  girl  with  everything  I  could  think  of — going  to  Govern- 
ment House  over  and  over  again  in  the  same  old  dress; 
and  Paris  diamonds  that  cost  ten  pounds  when  they 
were  new." 

At  this  dreadful  picture  Lady  Jane  bowed  her  head. 
What  could  she  reply?  Katherine  had  not  required  to 
go  anywhere  a  number  of  times  in  the  same  old  dress 
— but  that  was  probably  because  she  went  to  very 
few  places — nor  in  Paris  diamonds  at  ten  pounds,  for 
she  had  not  any  diamonds  at  all,  false  or  tnie.  To 
diange  the  subject,  which  had  taken  a  turn  more  in- 
dividual than  was  pleasant,  she  asked  whether  she  might 
not  see  the  dear  children? 

"Oh  yes,"  said  Stella,  "if  they  will  come — or,  at 
least y  if  Job  will  come,  for  baby  is  too  small  to  have  a 
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will  of  her  own.  Kate,  do  you  think  that  you  cddff 
bring  Job?  It  isn't  that  it  is  any  pleasure  lo  sec  him, 
I'm  sure.  When  his  father  is  here  he  will  speak  lu  no 
one  else,  and  when  his  father  isn't  here  he  jus;  cn« 
and  kicks  everybody.  1  think,  fvate,  he  hates  you  less 
than  the  rest  Will  you  try  and  get  him  to  cmne  if 
Lady  Jane  wants  to  see  him?  Why  anybody  should 
want  to  see  him  I  am  sure  is  a  mystery  to  me." 

It  was  an  ill-advised  measure  on  Stella's  pan.  ft* 
Ratherine  had  no  sooner  departed  somewhat  UDwilitiig); 
on  her  mission  than  Lady  Jane  seized  her  young  fntoii 
hand  again:  "Oh,  Stella,  I  must  speak  to  you,  I  must 
while  she  is  away.  Of  course,  you  and  Chariie  tuff 
settled  it  between  you — you  are  going  to  set  e\'ci)1hmj 
right  for  Katherine?  It  was  all  settled  od  her  sde  tliii 
if  she  got  the  money  you  should  have  your  ih»fe  >l 
once.  And  you  will  do  the  same  al  once,  woul  yot 
without  loss  of  lime,  Charlie  and  you?" 

"You  take  away  my  breath,"  cried  Stella,  fneff 
her  hand.  "What  is  it  that  I  have  got  to  do  in  saAi 
hurry?  I  hate  a  hurry;  it  makes  me  quite  ill  f»^t 
pressed  to  do  anything  like  running  for  a  train.  'H 
only  came  a  few  days  ago,  l^dy  Jane;  we  haven't  hH 
a  week  at  home.  We  haven't  even  seen  the  lawyer  ]^| 
and  do  you  think  Charlie  and  I  discuss  things  ^^| 
money  without  loss  of  time — oh,  no  I  we  always  tibial 
take  the  longest  time  possible.  They  have  never  tl^| 
such  very  agreeable  things,  I  can  tell  you,  Lady)^| 
discussions  about  money  between  Charlie  and  me."  H 

"Thai,  \.o  \«  sitt,  "to.  \Ve  -^■i.'A^"   said  Lad»  J*fl 


% 
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We  must  put  things  right  for  Katherine — '  before 


"Perhaps  he  has  said  something  of  the  kind";  but  he 
isn't  at  ail  3  man  to  be  trusted  in  money  matters,  Charlie. 
I  put  very  little  faith  in  him.  I  dou't  know  what  the 
will  is,  as  yet;  but  so  far  as  I  possibly  can  I  shall 
keep  the  management  of  the  money  in  ray  own  hands. 
Charlie  would  make  ducks  and  drakes  of  it  if  he  had 
his  way." 

"But,  my  dear  Stella,  this  is  a  matter  that  you  can- 
not hesitate  about  for  a  moment;  the  right  and  wrong 
of  it  are  quite  clear.  We  all  thought  your  father's  money 
would  go  to  Katherine,  who  had  never  crossed  him  in 
any  way " 

"What  does  that  matter?  It  was  me  he  was  fond 
of!"  Stella  cried,  with  disdain. 

"Weli;  so  it  has  proved.  But  [Catherine  was  pre- 
pared at  once  to  give  you  your  share.  Vou  must  give 
her  hers,  Siclla^you  must,  and  that  at  once.  You  must 
not  leave  a  question  upon  your  own  sense  of  justice, 
your  perception  of  right  and  wrong.  Charlie!"  cried 
I^dy  Jane  with  excitement,  "Charlie  is  a  genticman  at 
least  He  knows  what  is  required  of  hira.  I  shall  stay 
until  he  comes  home,  for  I  must  sjjeak  to  him  at  once." 

"That  is  his  dog-cart,  I  suppose,"  said  Stella  calmly, 
"passing  the  window;  but  you  must  remember.  Lady 
Jane,  that  the  money  is  not  Charlie's  to  make  ducks  and 
drakes  with,  I  don't  know  how  the  will  is  drawn,  but 
I  am  sure  papa  would  not  leave  me  in  the  hands  of 
any  man  he  didn't  know.  1  shall  have  to  decide  for 
myself;  and  1  know  more  about  it  than  Charlie  does. 
~     eiitic  has  money  of  her  own,  which  I  ncv 


I 
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wi^es  paid  her,  and  tl 
exactly  what  I  should  i 
case  for  your  interieretu 
shall  do  what  I  think  rij 
take  that  it  shall  be  wh; 
Charlie,  there  you  are 
come  to  see  us  and  give 

"Hallo,  Cousin  Jane,' 
from  town,  where  I've  h 
day.  Couldn't  stand  it  ai 
now  you've  got  your  pai 
baggage,  and  have  a  bit 

"You  are  looking  very 
"and  so  is  Stella,  consid< 
the  dear  children.  You'd 
is  some  shooting  going  ot 
have  many  larks  while  Si 
been  speaking  to  her  a 
Jane  made  a  sudden  an 
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Sir  Charles  pulled  his  moustache  more  than  ever, 
need  hard  case,"  he  said,  "for  Kale." 
"Ves,  there  is  no  question  about  that;  but  for  you, 
there  is  no  question  about  that  either.  It  is  your  first 
duty,  it  is  the  ouly  course  of  action  for  a  geiilleman. 
As  for  Stella,  if  she  does  not  see  it,  it  only  proves  thai 
what's  bred  in  the  bone— I'm  sure  I  don't  want  to  say 
anything  uncivil,  Indeed,  Stella,  it  is  only  as  your  friend, 
your  relatian,"  cried  Lady  Jane,  putting  much  emphasis 
on  the  word,  "that  I  allow  myself  to  speak." 

It  cost  Lady  Jane  something  to  call  herself  the  rela- 
tion of  Mr.  Tredgold's  daughter,  and  it  was  intended 
that  the  statement  should  be  received  with  gratitude; 
but  this  Stella,  Lady  Somers,  neither  fell  nor  affected. 
She  was  quite  well  aware  thai  she  had  now  no  need  of 
Lady  Jane.  She  was  herself  an  extremely  popular  person 
wherever  she  went,  of  that  Ihere  could  be  no  doubt — 
she  had  proved  it  over  and  over  again  in  the  seven 
jrears  of  her  humiliation.  Popular  at  Government  House, 
popular  at  every  station,  wherever  half-a-dozen  people 
were  assembled  together.  And  now  she  was  rich.  What 
need  she  care  for  anyone,  or  for  any  point  of  honour,  or 
tile  opinion  of  the  county  even,  much  less  of  a  place 
like  Sliplin?  Lady  Jane  could  no  longer  either  make 
her  or  mar  her.  She  was  perfectly  able  to  stand  by 
herself. 

"It  is  very  kind  of  you,"  she  said,  "to  say  that, 
though  it  doesn't  come  very  well  after  the  other.  Any- 
how. I'm  just  as  I've  been  bred,  as  you  say,  though  I 
have  the  honour  to  be  Charlie's  wife.  Lady  Jane  wanis 
Job;  I  wish  you'd  go  and  fetcli  him.  1  suppose 
has  not  been  able  to  get  thai  little  sprite  to  come. 
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, —  ^^  uc  mil  aau  a 

he  mil  think  twice  U 

very  proud  to  be  your 

a  money  value,  or  ani 

ance  to  us.     Kate  wor 

for  any  interference. 

and  I  shall  do  what  I  i 

"Oh,   here   is  the 

Jane,  accomplishing  her 

foot,  behind  the  large  i 

the  slim  ayah  who  earn 

antly  into  the  room,   \ 

alanning  weapon  of  a 

of  Stella's  child  in  Stel 

good  thing  to  cover  a  so 

entirely  satisfactory  in  e 

had  nothing  to  do  but 

specimen  for  India,"  she 

made  his  remarkable  e 

twilight,  which  had  begui 
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CHAPTER     XX. 


■  fader's  boy," 
persuasions  to 


'Do  away,  me  not  do  wid  you,  i 
little  Job,  as  Kalherme  exened  hi 
him  downstairs. 
"That  is  quite  true,  Job;  but  father  has  not  come 
yet  Come  downstairs  with  me,  and  we  shall  see 
come  back," 
'job  answered  with  a  kick  from  the  httle  boot  which 
just  come  in  somewhat  muddy  from  a  walk — a 
t^dc  which,  as  it  happened  to  touch  a  lender  point, 
elicited  from  Katherine  a  little  cry.  The  child  backed 
■gainst  the  ayah,  holding  her  fast;  then  glared  at  Kathe- 
rine with  eyes  in  which  malice  mingled  with  fright  "Me 
diad  to  hurl  you,  me  dlad  to  hurt  you!"  he  cried.  It 
was  evident  that  he  expected  a  blow. 

"It  is  a  pity  to  hurl  anyone,"  said  Katherine;  "but 
if  it  has  made  you  glad  you  shouldn't  be  cross.  Come 
with  me  downstairs." 

"I  hate  you,"  said  the  child.  "You  punilh  me  mo- 
ment I  let  ayah  do." 

"No,  I  shall  not  punish  you.  I  shall  only  take  you 
downstairs  to  see  your  pretty  mamma,  and  wait  till  father 
comes  back.  I  think  I  hear  the  dog-carl  now.  Hark! 
that  is  your  father 

The  child  ran  to  the  window  with  a  flush  of  eagcr- 
up,  lift  me  up!"  he  cried.     It  di(' 


"•"giii  M  angelic  «fl, 

anns  over   his  head 

fader— Fader's  tome  b 

Then  the  litUe  wavin, 

head,  and  he  paused  t 

his  face  changed  again 

upon   it;   he  was  in  t 

stronger  than  hiniseJ£ 

impotent,   disappointed 

not  kick  you  no  more," 

"Certainly  I'll  pm 

me  now  and  meet  your' 

He  had  his  hand  re 

himself,  but  shrank  awa 

out  any  more  expressior 

head  of  the  staircase. 

ever,  the  little  creature  i 

descent;   the  hall  was  ni 

seemed  a  well  of  darkn 

derful  that  so  small  a  fc 
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**Oh,    fader,    fader!"   with  a  frantic  shout,   dinging  to 
Katherine's  knees. 

**No,  no,  my  little  boy.  Your  father  has  not  been 
hnrt  Come,  we'll  go  down  and  find  him,"  Katherine 
said.  When  they  were  nearly  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs, 
during  which  time  he  had  clung  to  her  with  a  little  hot 
grip^  half  piteous  half  painful,  there  suddenly  sprang  up 
in  the  dark  hall  below,  at  the  lighting  of  the  lamp,  a 
l^eam  of  bright  light,  and  Sir  Charles  became  visible 
at  the  foot  of  the  stairs,  coming  towards  them.  The 
difld  gave  a  shriek  of  joy  and  whirled  himself  from 
tiie  top  of  some  half-dozen  steps  into  the  father's  arms. 
•* You're  not  eated  up,"  he  said;  "fader,  fader!  Job  fader's 
boy." 

"Has  he  been  cross?"  said  Sir  Charles.  He  held 
the  little  creature  in  his  arms  lovingly,  with  a  smile  that 
irradiated  his  own  heavy  countenance  like  a  gleam  of 
sunshine. 

**I  hates  her,"  cried  Job.  "I  kicked  her.  She  dot 
nothing  to  do  with  me." 

"Job,  Job,"  said  the  father  gently,  "you  shouldn't  be 
so  cross  and  so  hasty  to  a  kind  lady  who  only  wanted 
to  bring  you  to  father.  If  you  behave  like  that  she  will 
never  be  kind  to  you  again." 

"I  don't  tare.     I  hates  ze  lady,"  Job  said. 

His  father  lifted  his  eyes  and  shrugged  his  shoulders 
apologetically  to  Katherine,  and  then  laughed  and  car- 
ried his  little  son  away.  Decidedly,  whatever  Katherine 
was  to  make  a  success  in,  it  was  not  in  the  rdle  of 
maiden  aunt 

OU  Mr,  Trtdgold.  II.  \% 
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Next  day,  to  ihe  distress  and  trouble  of  Kathcriuf, 
early  in  the  afternoon  there  came  a  visitor  whose  ap- 
pearance made  Stella  turn  towards  her  sister  with  an ' 
open-eyed  look  of  malice  and  half  ridicule.  No;  Lady 
Somers  did  not  intend  it  so.  It  was  a  look  of  signi- 
iicaiice,  "l  told  you  .^o,"  and  call  upon  Kaiherine's  Jt- 
tention.  The  visitor  was  James  Stanford,  their  feilof- 
passenger  by  the  AiiTun^zebe.  He  explained  very  dabo- 
rately  that  Sir  Charles  had  given  him  an  invitation,  and 
that,  finding  himself  on  business  of  his  own  in  the  to 
of  Wight,  he  had  taken  advantage  of  it.  He  was  DOi » 
man  who  could  quickly  make  himself  at  his  ease.  Ht 
seemed  oppressed  wkh  a  consciousness  that  he  oagb 
not  to  be  there,  that  he  wanted  some  special  permissio; 
as  if  it  had  been  with  some  special  purpose  that  he  hid 
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am  not,  oh,  not  a  bit     I  am  one  of  the  old-fashioned 

silly  women.     I  like  to  be  left  alone  and  to  go  my  own 

way.     Perhaps  it's  a  silly  way,  but  it's  mine.     And  so 

you  have  had  business  on  the  island,  Mr.  Stanford? 

Have  you  seen  that  lady  again — that  lady  with  the  black 

,    eyes  and  the  yellow  hair?    She  will  not  like  it  at  all  if 

'     she  doesn't  see  you.      She  was  very  attentive  to  you 

r     during  the  voyage.     Now,  you  can't  deny  that  she  was 

P    attentive.     She  was  a  great  deal  nicer  to  you  than  you 

J    deserved.     And  such  a  pretty  woman !  To  be  sure  that 

r    •«••  jjQ^  ^g  natural  colour  of  her  hair.     She  had  done 


I 
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something  to  it;  up  at  the  roots  you  could  see  that  it 
\  *  liad  once  been  quite  dark.  Well,  why  not,  if  she  likes 
f   yellow  hair  better?    It  is  going  quite  out  of  fashion,   so 

there  can  be  no  bad  object  in  it,  don't  you  know." 

Stella  laughed  largely,  but  her  visitor  did  not  re- 
spond. He  looked  more  annoyed,  Katherine  thought, 
than  he  had  any  occasion  to  be,  and  her  pride  was 
roused,  for  it  seemed  to  her  that  they  both  looked  at 
herself  as  if  the  woman  who  had  paid  attention  to  Mr. 
Stanford  could  have  anything  to  do  with  her.  She 
Ranged  the  subject  by  asking  him  abruptly  if  he  felt 
the  rigour  of  the  English  climate  after  his  long  life  in 
India. 

"Yes — no,  a  little,"  he  said.  "They  say  that  we 
bring  so  much  heat  with  us  that  we  do  not  feel  it  for 
the  first  year,  and  as  I  shall  have  to  go  back " 

"Are  you  going  back?  Why  should  you  go  back?" 
said  Stella.  "I  thought  you  civil  servants  had  such 
good  times,  not  ordered  about  like  soldiers.  They 
always  said  in  the  regiment  that  the  civilians  were  so 

IS* 
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[J  good  pay  and  constant  leave,   and  off  to  tiff 

[ills  whenever  they  liked,  and  all  sorts  of  indulgcnoi." 
afraid  the  regiment  romauces,"  said  Suntixd. 
but  I  do  nol  coinplaiu.  On  the  whole  I  like  loilit. 
One  is  sure,  or  almost  sure,  of  being  of  some  mc 
and  there  are  many  alleviations  to  the  climate.     If  ttiii 

was  all,    1  should  not  at  all  mind  going  out  again ' 

"Ah,  I  understand,"  said  Stella.  And  then  tiit 
ad detf  quickly,  "I  am  so  sorry  I  cant  adt  you  to  suyto 
dinner  to-night.  We  have  a  grand  (unction  coming  ci 
to-night.  The  lawyer  is  coming  down,  and  we  ire  w 
hear  how  we  stand,  and  how  much  money  we  uc  id 
have.  I  think  I  hear  him  now,  and  I  can't  let  Quriic 
steal  a  march  and  tackle  him  before  1  am  there.  Kaiiie- 
fine,  will  you  look  after  Mr.  Stanford  til!  I  come  bnii 
I  don"t  trust  Charlie  a  step  further  than  I  see  him.  He 
might  be  doing  some  silly  thing  and  compromising  o 
while  I  am  sitting  here  talking,  but  as  soon  as  e 
can  escape  I  will  come  back." 

She  rose  as  she  spoke  and  gave  Katherine  a  look-^ 
a  look  significant,  malicious,  such  as  any  spectator  a 
have  read,  Stanford  had  risen  to  open  the  door, 
perhaps  he  did  nol  see  it,  but  it  left  Katherine  so  & 
with  angry  feeling,  so  ashamed  and  indignant,  that  M 
could  not  fail  but  perceive  it  when  Stella  had  gone  * 
He  looked  at  her  a  little  wistfully  as  he  took  his  S 
again.  "I  fear  I  am  detaining  you  here  against  J 
he  said. 

Oh,  no,"  said  Katherine,  from  the  mist  of  her  coo- 
iiision,  "it  is  nothing.  Stella  has  not  yet  got  ovei  the 
'excitement  of  coming  home.    It  has  been  increased  *C^H 
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mvLch  by  some — incidents  which  she  did  not  expect 
.  You  have  heard  her  story  of  course?  They — eloped — 
and  my  father  was  supposed  to  have  cut  her  off  and 
pat  her  out  of  his  will;  but  it  appears,  on  the  contrary, 
ttat  he  has  left  everything  to  her.  She  only  heard  of 
1    papa's  death,  and  of —this — when  she  got  home." 

There  was  a  little  pause,  and  then  he  said  reflectively, 
with  a  curious  sort  of  regret,  as  if  this  brief  narrative 
touched  himself  at  some  point,  "It  seems,  then,  that  for- 
:'   tnne  after  all  favours  the  brave." 

L  **The  brave?"  said  Katherine,  surprised.     "Oh,  you 

'  mean  because  of  their  running  away?  They  have  paid 
ibr  it,  they  think,  very  severely  in  seven  years  of  poverty 
in  India,  but  now — now  Stella's  turn  has  come." 

"I  quite  understand  Lady  Somers'  excitement  with- 
out that     Even  for  myself,  this  house  has  so  many  re- 
.    collections.     The  mere  thought  of  it  makes  my  heart 
beat  when  I  am  thousands  of  miles  away.     When  I  first 
'    came,  an  uncouth  boy — you  will  scarcely  remember  that, 
'    Bfiss  Tredgold." 

f  **0h,  I  remember  very  well,"  said  Katherine,  gradually 

f  recovering  her  ease,  and  pleased  with  a  suggestion  of 
[  recollections  so  early  that  there  could  be  no  embarrass- 
t  ment  in  them;  "but  not  the  uncouthness.  We  were  very 
t  fj^d  to  have  you  for  a  play-fellow,  Stella  and  I." 
"She  was  a  little  round  ball  of  a  girl,"  he  said. 
"But  even  then,"  said  Katherine,  and  paused.  She 
had  been  about  to  say,  "expected  to  be  the  first,"  but 
dianged  her  expression,  "was  the  favourite  of  every- 
body," she  said. 

"Ah,"  said  Stanford,  and  then  pursued  his  recollec- 
tions.   "I  used  to  count  the  days  till  I  could  come  back. 
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And  then  came  the  next  stage.  Voor  father  was  bnd 
to  me  when  1  was  a  boy.  Aftem-Ards,  he  was  quite  n^ 
he  wanted  to  know  what  I  was  good  for." 

"He  was  what  people  call  practical,"  siud  Kathenot 
"Fortunately,  he  did  not  ihinlc  it  necessary  witli  m 
We  were  accepted  as  useless  creatures,  ei/*U  Jt  Uti. 
which  a  rich  man  could  aiford  to  keep  up,  and  vtid 
did  him  more  credit  the  gayer  they  were  and  the  »«« 
costly.  Poor  papal  It  is  not  for  us  to  criticise  tun 
Mr.  Stanford,  in  his  owii  house." 

"No,  indeed;  but  I  am  not  criticising  him.  1  an 
proving  him  to  be  right  by  my  own  example.  He  ltKii|li> 
everybody  could  conquer  fortune  as  be  hiinseif  had  dftf: 
but  eveiybody  cannot  do  that,  any  more  than  cserybodf 
can  write  a  great  poem.  You  require  special  qualitid, 
which  he  had.  Some  go  down  altogether  in  the  baOlc 
and  are  never  more  heard  of;  some  do,  what  pcrhil* 
he  would  have  thought  worse,  hke  me." 

"Why  like  you?  Have  you  done  badly?  1  hjTeni* 
heard  so,"  cried  Katherine,  with  a  quick  impulie  t' 
interest,  which  she  showed  m  spite  of  herself. 

"I  have  done,"  he  said,  "neither  well  nor  ill- 
of  that  company  that  Dante  was  so  contemptuous 
don't  you  remember?  I  think  he  is  too  hard  upcffl 
cAe  sen^ia  infamia  e  iema  gloria  vive.  Don't  ywl 
there  is  a  little  excuse — a  little  pardon  for  ihein,  Min 
Tredgotd?  The  poor  fellows  aim  at  the  best  TV; 
know  it  when  they  see  it;  they  put  out  llieir  haodi^ 

but  cannot  grasp  it-     And  then  what  should 
alternative  be?" 

a  difficult  question,"   said  Katheri&e 
Emile,   not  knowing    what  he  would  be  aL 
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something,  it  was  evident,  beyond  the  mere  words.  His 
^es  had  a  strained  look  of  emotion,  and  there  was  a 
8%ht  quiver  under  the  line  of  his  moustache.  She  had 
not  been  used  to  discussions  of  this  kind.  The  meta- 
I^ijrsics  of  life  had  little  place  in  the  doctor's  busy  mind, 
and  still  less  in  the  noisy  talk  of  the  Sir  Charles  Somers 
of  existence.  She  did  not  feel  herself  quite  equal  to  the 
emergency.  ''I  presume  that  a  man  who  could  not  get 
the  best,  as  you  say,  would  have  to  content  himself  with 
the  best  he  could  get.  At  least,  that  is  how  it  would 
€Ome  out  in  housekeeping,  which  is  my  sole  science,  you 
know,"  she  said,  with  a  faint  laugh. 

**Yes,"  he  said,  almost  eagerly.  "That  is  perhaps 
natural.  But  you  don't  know  how  a  man  despises  him- 
tdf  for  it  Having  once  known  a  better  way,  to  fall 
back  upon  something  that  is  second  or  third  best,  that 
has  been  my  way.  I  have  conquered  nothing.  I  have 
made  no  fortune  or  career.  I  have  got  along.  A  man 
would  feel  less  ashamed  of  himself  if  he  had  made  some 
great  downfall — if  he  had  come  to  grief  once  and  for 
all.  To  win  or  lose,  that's  the  only  worthy  alternative. 
But  we  nobodies  do  neither — we  don't  win,  oh,  far  from 
itl  and  haven't  the  heart  to  lose — altogether " 

What  did  he  mean?  To  do  Katherine  justice,  she 
had  not  the  smallest  idea.  She  kept  her  eyes  upon  him 
with  a  little  curiosity,  a  little  interest.  Her  sense  of 
embarrassment  and  consciousness  had  entirely  passed 
away. 

"You  are  surely  much  too  severe  a  judge,"  she  said. 
^I  never  heard  that  to  come  to  grief,  as  you  say,  was  a 
desirable  end.  If  one  cannot  win,  one  would  at  least 
be   glad   to   retire   decently — to   make  a  retreat  with 
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)ur,  not  to  fling  up  eveiything.  You  might  iji^e  i 
I  to  fight  another  day,  which  is  a  thing  commend* 
[  the  finest  poetry,"  she  added  with  a  laugh. 

He  rose  up  and  began  to  walk  about  the  i 
"You  crush  me  all  the  more  by  seemiug  to  agree  • 
me,"  he  said.  "But  if  you  knew  how  I  fee!  the  coattis 
belweer  what  I  am  and  what  I  was  when  last  I  »» 
here!  1  went  away  from  your  father  burning  with  enBjr. 
feeling  that  I  could  face  any  danger — that  there  n> 
nothing  I  couldn't  overcome.  I  found  myself  off.  waft- 
ing to  London,  I  believe,  before  I  knew.  I  fell  as  ifl 
could  have  walked  lo  India,  and  overcome  evenihinjai 
the  way!  That  was  the  heroic  for  a  moment  devdoptd 
Of  course,  I  had  to  come  to  my  senses — lo  talc  the 
train,  to  see  about  my  berth,  to  get  my  oulfii,  &c.  Thrie 
hang  weights  about  a  man's  neck.  And  then,  of  courne, 
I  found  that  fate  does  not  appear  in  one  imperscutiaD 
to  be  assaulted  and  overcome,  as  I  supiwse  I  must  htrt 
thought,  and  that  a  civil  servant  has  got  other  liungs  to 
think  of  than  fortune  and  fame.  The  soldiers  have  the 
advantage  of  us  in  that  way.  They  can  take  a  Mi 
step,   as  Somers  did,    and    carry   out  their  ideal  Mil 

achieve  their  victory *' 

"Don't  put  such  high-flown  notions  into  my  faWte- 

in-law's  head.     I  don't  think  he  had   any  ideal.    He 

L  thought  Stella  was  a  very  pretty  girl.     They  do  lie* 

I  things  upon  no  foundation  at  all,  to  make  you  shiver— 

I  a  girl  and  a  man  who  know  nothing  of  each  cither.    !)<" 

it  does  well    enough   in    most  cases,    which   is  n  gPCil 

wonder.     They  get  on  perfectly.     Getting  on  is,  I  snp- 

pose,  the  active  form  of  that  condition — lenia  glenM  ' 

I  unsa  infatnia — o^  w\\\Av^t*i-«<st^-^^Wi',"   Katheti 
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had  quite  recovered  her  spirits.  The  Italian,  the  reference 
to  Dante,  had  startled  her  at  first,  but  had  gradually  re- 
awakened in  her  a  multitude  of  gentle  thoughts.  They 
had  read  Dante  together  in  the  old  far  past  days  of 
youth.  It  is  one  of  the  studies,  grave  as  the  master  is, 
which  has  facilitated  many  a  courtship,  as  Browning, 
scarcely  less  grave,  does  also.  The  difficulties,  to  lay 
two  heads  together  over,  are  so  many,  and  the  poetry 
whidi  makes  the  heart  swell  is  so  akin  to  every  emotion. 
She  remembered  suddenly  a  seat  under  one  of  the 
acacias  where  she  had  sat  with  him  over  this  study. 
She  had  always  had  an  association  with  that  bench,  but 
had  not  remembered  till  now  that  it  flashed  upon  her 
what  it  was.  She  could  see  it  almost  without  changing 
her  position  from  the  window.  The  acacia  was  ragged 
now,  all  its  leaves  torn  from  it  by  the  wind,  the  lawn  in 
front  covered  with  rags  of  foliage  withered  and  gone — 
not  the  scene  she  remembered,  with  the  scent  of  the 
acacias  in  the  air,  and  the  warm  summer  sunshine  and 
the  gleam  of  the  sea.  She  was  touched  by  the  recollec- 
tion, stirred  by  it,  emotions  of  many  kinds  rising  in  her 
heart  No  one  had  ever  stirred  or  touched  her  heart 
but  this  man — he,  no  doubt,  more  by  her  imagination 
than  any  reality  of  feeling.  But  yet  she  remembered 
the  quickened  beat,  the  quickened  breath  of  her  girl- 
hood, and  the  sudden  strange  commotion  of  that  meet- 
ing they  had  had,  once  and  no  more,  in  the  silence  of 
the  long  years.  And  now,  again,  and  he  in  great  ex- 
citement, strained  to  the  utmost,  his  face  and  his  move- 
ments full  of  nervous  emotion,  turning  towards  her  once 
more. 

"Miss  Tredgold,"  he  said,  but  his  lips  were  dry  and 


"  ™  ""'  place  Idea 
child" 

AU  the  mist  liat  « 
M  and  surround  Kath 
Wing  herself  m-.ppe, 
l«Ue  child?"  a.e  si* 
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CHAPTER    XXI. 

Mr.  Sturgeon  arrived  that  evening  with  all  his  ac- 
counts and  papers.  He  had  not  come,  indeed,  when 
Lady  Somers  left  her  sister  to  entertain  James  Stanford 
and  joined  her  husband  in  the  room  which  he  had  in- 
continently turned  into  a  smoking-room,  and  which  bad 
already  acquired  that  prevailing  odour  of  tobacco  and 
whiskey  from  which  Mr.  Tredgold's  house  had  hitherto 
afforded  no  refuge.  Stella  had  no  objection  to  these 
odours.  She  told  her  husband  that  she  had  "scuttled" 
in  order  to  leave  Kate  alone  with  her  visitor.  "For 
that's  what  he  wants,  of  course,"  she  said.  "And  Kate 
will  be  much  better  married.  For  one  thing,  with  your 
general  invitations  and  nonsense  she  might  take  it  into 
her  head  she  was  to  stay  here,  which  would  not  suit  my 
plans  at  all.    I  can't  bear  a  sister  always  in  the  house." 

"It  seems  hard,"  said  Sir  Charles,  "that  you  should 
take  all  her  money  and  not  even  give  her  house  room. 
I  think  it's  a  deuced  hard  case." 

"Bosh!"  said  Stella;  "I  never  took  a  penny  of  her 
money.  Papa,  I  hope,  poor  old  man,  had  a  right  to 
do  whatever  he  liked  with  his  own.  She  had  it  all  her 
own  way  for  seven  long  years.  If  she  had  been  worth 
her  salt  she  could  have  made  him  do  anything  she 
pleased  in  that  time.  We  used  to  rely  upon  that,  don't 
you  remember?  And  a  pretty  business  it  would  have 
been   had  we  had  nothing  better  to  trust  to.     But  he 
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never  meant  to  be  hard  upon  Stella,   I  was  alwaj-s 
of  that     Poor  old   papa!     It   was    nice  of  him  a* 
change  his  mind.     But  I  can't   see  that  Katheriite'l 
any  very  hard  case,  for  it  was  settled  like  this  from 
first." 

"A  wrong  thing  isn't  made  right  because  if 
settled  from  the  very  first,"  said  Sir  Charles, 

"Don't  be  a  fool,  Charlie,  Perhaps  you'd  like  10 
give  it  all  away  to  Kate?  It  is  a  good  thing  for 
and  your  spoiled  little  monkey  Job  that  I  tun  not  1 
an  idiot  as  that." 

"We  should  have  expected  our  share  had  she  had 
said  Somers  always  half  inaudibly  into 

"I  daresay.  But  how  diflerenl  was  tliatf  In 
first  place,  she  would  have  had  it  in  trust  for  me; 
the  second  place,  we're  a  family  and  she  is  a  si 
person.  And  then  she  has  money  of  her  owDi  and  A 
ai  the  end  of  all,  she's  Kate,  you  know,  aud  1 ' 

"Vou  are  Stella,"  he  cried,  with  a  big  laugh, 
believe  you;  and,  by  Jove!  I  suppose  that's  the  0 
argument  after  all!" 

Slella  took  this,  which  seemed  lo  be  a  compUnu 
very  sedately.  "Yes,"  she  said,  "I  am  Slella:  ] 
needn't  recommend  Kate's  ways  to  nie,  nor  mine 
Kate;  we've  always  been  dilfcrent,  and  we  always  I 
be.  If  she  will  marry  this  man  it  will  save  a  gteai  it 
of  trouble.  We  might  make  her  a  nice  present- 
shouldn't  object  to  ihaL  We  might  give  her  her 
some  of  my  things  would  do  quite  nicely;  they  are 
good  as  new  and  of  no  use  to  me;  for  certainly  iihl 
'ex  hAppea^i  ve  s\ia!\  visn*::^  ^  \a  ihat 
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Sir  Charles  roared  forth  a  large  laugh,  overpowered 
by  the  joke,  though  he  was  not  without  a  touch  of  shame. 
"By  Jove!  Stella,  you  are  the  one!"  he  cried. 

And  a  short  time  after  Mr.  Sturgeon  arrived.  He 
had  a  great  deal  of  business  to  do,  a  great  many  things 
to  explain.  Stella  caught  with  the  hereditary  cleverness 
her  father  had  discovered  in  her  the  involutions  of  Mr. 
Tredgold's  investments,  the  way  in  which  he  had  worked 
one  thing  by  means  of  or  even  against  another,  and  in 
what  artful  ways  he  had  held  the  strings. 

"Blessed  if  I  can  make  head  or  tail  of  it,"  said 
Somers,  reduced  to  partial  imbecility  by  his  effort  to 
understand. 

But  Stella  sat  eager  at  the  table  with  two  red  spots 
on  her  cheeks,  shuffling  the  papers  about  and  entering 
into  everything. 

**I  should  like  to  work  it  all  myself,  if  I  hadn't  other 
things  to  do,"  she  said. 

"And  excellently  well  you  would  do  it,"  said  the 
lawyer  with  a  bow. 

It  was  one  of  Stella's  usual  successes.  She  carried 
everything  before  her  wherever  she  went.  Mr.  Sturgeon 
asked  punctiliously  for  Miss  Tredgold,  but  he  felt  that 
Kate  was  but  a  feeble  creature  before  her  sister,  this 
bright  being  bom  to  conquer  the  world. 

"And  now,"  he  said,  "Lady  Somers,  about  other 
things." 

"What  things?"  cried  Stella.  "So  far  as  I  know 
there  are  no  other  things." 

"Oh,  yes,  there  are  other  things.  There  are  some 
that  you  will  no  doubt  think  of  for  the  credit  of  your 
fiither,  and  some  for  your  own.     The  servants,  for  in- 
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Stance,  were  left  without  any  remembrance.  Thcj  at 
old  failhful  servants,  I  have  heaid  him  say.  if  they  tttt 
a  large  household  to  keep  up,  thai  at  least  he  vis  now 
cheated  of  a  penny  by  ihem." 

"That's  not  much  to  say,"  cried  Stella;  "anyone  rto 
took  care  could  ensure  that" 

"Your  father  thought  it  was,  or  he  wotild  nol  h»« 
repeated  it  so  often.  There  was  not  a  penny  ka  ibt 
servants,  not  even  (or  Harrison,  whose  care  was  btv^ 
praise— and  Mrs.  Simmons,  and  the  butler.  Ii  irili  b* 
a  very  small  matter  to  give  them  a  hundred  pounds  « 
two  to  satisfy  them." 

"A  hundred  pounds!"  cried  Stella.  "Oh,  I  shooldnl 
call  that  a  small  matterl  It  is  quite  a  sum  of  mcmtrr 
And  why  should  they  want  hundreds  of  pounds?  TTxT 
have  had  good  wages,  and  pampered  with  a  table  *> 
good  as  anything  we  shoiild  think  of  giving  to  ourseJves. 
Simmons  is  an  impertinert  old  woman.  She's  pven— ' 
mean,  I've  given  her  notice.  And  the  butler  the  iimt 
As  for  Harrison,  lo  hear  him  you  would  thmk  hewn 
papa's  physician  and  clergyman  and   everything  all  i" 

"He  did  a  very  great  deal  for  him,"  said  the  \r^- 
"Then  another  thing.  Lady  Somers,  your  uncle " 

"My  undel  I  never  had  an  uncle,"  cried  Stella  witi 
a  shriek. 

"But  there  is  such  a  person.  He  is  not  a  ta« 
creditable  relation.  Still  he  ought  not  to  be  left  w 
starve." 

"I  never  heard  of  any  uncJel     Papa  never  spoke  (J 
anyone.    He  ?.i\4  \\e  \va.ft  xio  leVwioo^  except  s 
off  cousins    >\'i'«  "^t^  ^  ^^"^'^  ■^■■'■'^  *^  '♦^  ■» 
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imposition  trumped  up  for  the  sake  of  getting  money? 
Oh,  I  am  not  going  to  allow  myself  to  be  fleeced  so 
easily  as  that!" 

"It  is  no  imposition.  Bob  Tredgold  has  been  in  my 
office  for  a  long  number  of  years.  I  knew  him  as  I  knew 
yovLT  father  when  we  were  boys  together.  The  one  took 
the  right  turning,  the  other  the  wrong — though  who  can 
tell  what  is  right  and  what  is  wrong  with  any  certainty? 
One  has  gone  out  of  the  world  with  great  injustice,  leav- 
ing a  great  deal  of  trouble  behind  him;  the  other  would 
be  made  quite  happy  with  two  pounds  a  week  till  he 
dies." 

"Two  pounds  a  week — a  hundred  pounds  a  year!" 
cried  Stella.  "Mr.  Sturgeon,  I  suppose  you  must  think 
we  are  made  of  money.  But  I  must  assure  you  at  once 
that  I  cannot  possibly  undertake  at  the  very  first  outset 
sach  heavy  responsibility  as  that." 

Sir  Charles  said  nothing,  but  pulled  his  moustache. 
He  had  no  habit  of  making  allowances  or  maintaining 
poor  relations,  and  the  demand  seemed  overwhelming  to 
him  too. 

"These  are  things  which  concern  your  father's  credit. 
Lady  Somers.  I  think  it  would  be  worth  your  while  to 
attend  to  them  for  his  sake.  The  other  is  for  your 
own.  You  cannot  allow  your  sister,  Miss  Katherine,  to 
go  out  into  the  world  on  five  hundred  a  year  while  you 
have  sixty  thousand.  I  am  a  plain  man  and  only  an 
attorney,  and  you  are  a  beautiful  young  lady,  full,  I  have 
no  doubt,  of  fine  feelings.  But  I  don't  think,  if  you  con- 
sider  the  subject,  that  for  your  own  credit  you  can  allow 
this  singular  difference  in  the  position  of  two  sisters  to 
be  known." 
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Stella  was  silent  for  a  niomeDL  She  wis  nnm 
dumb  by  the  man's  grave  face  and  his  impctrianw  and 
the  confidence  of  his  lone.  She  said  at  la>l.  almc? 
with  a  whimper,  "It  was  none  of  my  doing.  1  ■■js  njT 
here;  I  could  not  exerdse  any  influence,"  looking  up  U 
the  old  enecutor  with  startled  eyes. 

"Yes,"  he  said,  "I  am  aware  you  were  far  any.  W 
your  sister  ought  to  have  been  the  persoo  lo  cscok 
influence.  She  did  not,  however,"  he  added  witli  i  iilti* 
impatience.  "There  are  some  people  who  are  too  fwd 
for  this  world." 

Too  ineffectual— capable  of  neither  good  nor  e«il' 
Was  it  the  same  kind  of  incapacity  as  the  others  wat 
discussing  in  the  other  room? 

"I've  been  saying  that,  don't  you  know,  to  my  wife 
about  Miss  Kate,"  said  Sir  Charles. 

"Oh,  you've  been  saying!"  cried  Stella  with-.a  qniA 
movement  of  impatience.  She  paused  again  for  a  '  ' 
and  then  fixing  her  eyes  upon  Mr.  Sturgeon,  said 
some  solemnity,  "You  wish  me  then,  as  soon  as  I 
got  over  the  hrst  wonder  of  it,  and  being  so  glad 
papa  had  forgiven  me,  to  go  right  in  liis  face  and 
his  last  will?" 

The  rectitude,  the  pathos,  the  high  feeling  that 
in  Stella's  voice  and  attitude  are  things  that  no  ordiniiy 
pen  could  describe.  Her  father's  old  executor  looW 
at  her  startled.  He  look  off  his  spectacles  to  see  Iw 
more  clearly,  and  then  he  put  tliera  on  again.  H» 
faculties  were  not  equal  to  this  sudden  slrun  upon  them. 

"It  would  not  be  upsetting  tlic  will,"  be  said. 

"WouVd  \\  TOAl      "e.'4\\V'm.\it  \V  ■WMld.       Vtpt  Bp 

a  certain  vhmg  ^e^  ivsiiutScj-    Xwa.  tom^  ^aB<^■».'i•^. 
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just.  Many  people  are  turning  upon  me — as  if  I  had 
anything  to  do  with  it  I — and  saying  it  is  unjust.  But 
papa  made  all  his  money  himself,  I  suppose?  And  if 
he  had  a  special  way  in  which  be  wished  to  spend  it. 
why  shouldn't  he  be  allowed  to  do  that?  It  is  not  any 
vanity  in  me  lo  say  he  was  fondest  of  me,  Mr.  Sturgeon 
— everybody  knew  he  was." 

Mr.  Sturgeon  sat  silent,  revolving  many  things  in  his 
mind.  He  was  one  of  the  few  people  who  had  seen 
old  Tredgold  after  his  daughter's  flight;  he  had  heard 
him  say  with  the  calmest  countenance,  and  his  hands 
on  his  knees,  "God  damn  them!"  and  though  he  was 
.  an  attorney  and  old,  and  had  not  much  imagination,  a 
'  shiver  ran  through  Sturgeon's  mind,  if  not  through  his 
txxly.  Was  it  as  a  way  of  damning  her  that  the  old 
fellow  had  let  all  this  money  come  to  his  undutiful  child? 

"So  you  see,"  said  Stella  with  grave  triumph,  as  one 
who  feels  that  she  has  reasoned  well,  "I  am  tied  up  so 
that  I  cannot  move.  If  you  say.  Will  I  upset  papa's 
will?  1  answer,  No,  not  for  all  the  worldl  He  says  it 
quite  plain — there  is  no  doubt  as  to  whai  he  meant 
He  kept  it  by  him  for  years  and  never  changed  it, 
though  he  was  angry  with  me.  Therefore  I  cannot, 
whom  he  has  misled  so  much  and  been  so  kind  tt^ 
Upset  his  will,  Oh,  no,  no!  If  Katherine  will  accept  a, 
present,  well,  she  shall  have  a  present,"  cried  Stella  with 
a  great  air  of  magnanimity,  "but  I  will  do  nothing  that 
would  look  like  flying  in  the  face  of  papa." 

"By  Jove!  she  is  right  there,  don't- ye- know."  said 
the  heavy  dragoon,  looking  up  at  the  man  of  law.  with 
great  pride  in  his  clever  wife. 
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I  kind  of  way,"  Mr.  Sturgi 
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humiliated  man— 
in  ailment.  He  did  not  know  how  to  answer  thu 
little  sharp  woman  w-ilh  her  superficial  logic.  Il  ww 
old  Tredgold's  money;  if  he  wanted  it  to  go  in  a  pit- 
ticular  way,  why  should  his  will  be  gainsaid?  He  ini 
wished  it  to  go  to  Stella,  he  had  remorselessly  cut  «il 
her  sister;  the  quick-witted  creature  had  the  adiTrsan 
at  a  disadvaxilage.  Old  Tredgold  had  not  been  »  W* 
or  noble  man.  He  had  no  character  or  credit  to  t«p 
up.  It  was  quite  likely  that  he  fitlly  intended  to  pr* 
duce  this  very  imbroglio,  and  to  make  both  his  daughitrt 
unhappy.  Not  that  Stella  would  make  herself  unhippl 
or  disturb  her  composure  with  feeling  over  the  sutjett 
She  was  standing  against  the  big  chair  covered  wth  wd 
velvet  in  which  old  Tredgold  used  to  sit.  Nobody  ami 
about  that  chair  or  had  any  associations  with  it:  ii  hiJ 
been  pushed  out  of  the  way  because  it  was  so  big,  uxi 
the  mass  of  its  red  cover  threw  up  the  figure  of  Sofli 
before  it  with  her  black  dress  and  her  fair  crisped  hail 
She  was  triumphant,  full  of  energy  and  spint,  a  pnoeco 
come  into  her  kingdom,  not  a  new  heir  troubled  «i* 
the  responsibilities  of  inheritance.  It  would  not  iiXOiA 
her  that  Katherine  should  have  nothing,  that  pocr  cU 
Bob  Tredgold  should  starve.  She  was  quite  streoj 
enough  to  put  her  foot  on  both  and  neter  fed  * 
pang. 

"I  am  perhaps  going  beyond  my  instructton^'  Mr. 
Sturgeon  said.  "Your  sister  Katherine  is  a  prcnid  young 
woman,  my  Lady  Stella — I  mean  my  Lady  Soowrt;  I 
doubl  il  s\ie  W\\\  lecRVNt  ■^iwsite  eweu  from  JWL    Vm 
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father's  will  is  a  very  wicked  will.  I  remarked  that  to 
him  when  he  made  it  lirst.  1  was  thaukfu!  to  believe 
he  had  felt  it  to  be  so  after  your  ladyship  ran  away. 
Then  I  believed  the  thing  would  be  reversed  and  Miss 
Kalherine  would  have  had  all;  and  I  knew  what  her 
intentions  were  in  the  case.  It  was  only  natural,  know- 
ing that  you  were  two  sisters,  to  suppose  that  you  would 
probably  act  in  some  degree  alike," 

"Not  for  people  who  know  us,  Mr.  Sturgeon,"  said 
Stella.  "Kate  and  I  never  did  anything  alike  all  our 
days.  I  may  not  be  as  good  as  Kate  in  some  things, 
but  I  am  stronger  than  she  is  in  being  determined  to 
stick  by  what  is  right.  I  would  not  interfere  with  papa's 
will  for  all  the  world!  1  should  think  it  would  bring  a 
curse  on  me.  I  have  got  children  of  my  own,  and  that 
makes  me  go  much  deeper  into  things  than  an  unmarried 
young  woman  like  Kate  can  be  supposed  to  do.  Fancy 
Charlie,  our  boy,  turning  on  us  and  saying.  You  made 
mincemeat  of  grandpapa's  will,  why  should  I  mind  about 
yours?  That  is  what  I  could  not  look  forward  to — it 
would  make  me  perfectly  wretched,"  Stella  said.  She 
stood  up,  every  mch  of  her  height,  with  her  head  tossed 
back  full  of  matronly  and  motherly  importance;  but  the 
force  of  the  situation  was  a  little  broken  by  a  muffled 
roar  of  laughter  from  Sir  Charles,  who  said — 

"Go  it,  Stella!  You're  going  to  be  the  death  of 
me,"  under  his  breath. 

"My  husband  laughs,"  said  Lady  Somers  with 
dignity,  "because  our  boy  is  a  very  little  boy,  and  it 
strikes  him  as  absurd;  but  this  is  precisely  the  moment 
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when  liie  miiid  receives  its  most  deep  impressoni.  I 
would  not  tamper  witli  dear  papa's  will  if  tvoi  ibew 
was  no  other  reason,  because  it  would  be  such  a  fe* 
fuily  bad  example  for  my  boy." 

"I  waive  the  question,  I  waive  the  queaion."  axi 
Mr.  SturgeOQ.  "I  will  talk  it  over  with  tiie  otbn  n- 
ecutor;  but  in  the  meantime  t  hope  you  will  recoiKidef 
what  you  have  said  on  the  other  subject.  There'*  tbt 
servants  and  there  is  poor  old  Bob." 

"Oh,  the  servants!     As  they're  leaving,  and  agwi 
riddance,  give  them  fifty  pounds  each  and  be  done  «1 
'  Stella  said. 
"And  Bob  Tredgold?" 

"I  never  heard  of  thai  person;  I  don't  beliew  a 
I  think  you  have  been  lakeu  in  by  some  wretcbri 
jostor." 
"Not  likely,"  said  Mr.  Sturgeon.  "I  have  kroim 
,  poor  fellow,  from  a  boy,  and  a  more  promisiiig  b(ff 
.  tell  you  than  any  other  of  his  name.  He  6  < 
poor  enough  wretch  now.  You  can  have  hJm  here,  i* 
you  like,  and  judge  of  him  for  yourself." 

"Stella,"  said  Sir  Charles,  pulling  his  wife's  drcu- 
"Oh,  Charlie,  let  me  alone  with  your  silly  su^gestioi^ 
1  am  sure  Mr.  Sturgeon  has  been  taken  in.     1  am  siR 

that  papa " 

"Look  here,"  said  the  husband,  "dont  be  a  lioJ* 
fool.  I'm  not  going  to  stand  a  drunken  old  beast  aa- 
ing  here  laying  he's  my  wife's  relation.  Settle  wtat  be 
wants  and  be  done.  It's  not  my  affair?  Oh,  yes.  «« 
things  are  my  affair.  Settle  it  here,  I  say.  Mr.  StDlgeoo. 
she's  tcadf  \n  ««,\i!it  ■»i'tva!je.v«  you  say,** 
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Sir  Charles  had  his  wife's  wrist  in  his  hand.  She 
was  far  cleverer  than  he  was  and  much  more  steady 
and  pertinacios,  but  when  she  got  into  that  grip  Stella 
knew  there  was  no  more  to  be  said.  Thus  she  bought 
off  the  powers  of  Nemesis,  had  there  been  any  chance 
of  their  being  put  in  motion  against  her;  and  there  was 
no  further  question  of  setting  the  worst  of  examples  to 
Job  by  upsetting  his  grandfather's  will.  Stella  religiously 
watched  over  Mr.  Tredgold's  fortune  and  kept  every 
penny  of  it  to  herself  from  that  day. 

"And  do  you  think  of  building  that  cottage,  Miss 
Katherine,  as  your  father  suggested?"  Mr.  Sturgeon 
asked  as  he  rose  from  the  dinner  at  which  he  had  been 
entertained,  Lady  Somers  making  herself  very  agreeable 
to  him  and  throwing  a  great  deal  of  dust  into  his  eyes. 
He  was  going  back  to  town  by  the  last  train,  and  he 
had  just  risen  to  go  away.  Katherine  had  been  as 
sflent  as  Stella  was  gay.  She  had  not  shown  well,  the 
<^d  lawyer  was  obliged  to  admit,  in  comparison  with 
her  sister,  the  effect  no  doubt  of  having  lived  all  her 
life  at  Sliplin  and  never  having  seen  the  great  world, 
besides  that  of  being  altogether  duller,  dimmer  than 
Stella.  She  was  a  little  startled  when  he  spoke  to  her, 
and  for  a  moment  did  not  seem  to  understand  what 
was  being  said. 

"Oh,  the  cottage!  I  don't  think  I  can  afford  it 
No,  Mr.  Sturgeon,"  she  said  at  length. 

"Then  I  have  a  good  opportunity  of  selling  the  bit 
of  land  for  you,"  he  said.  "There  is  a  new  railway 
station  wanted,  and  this  is  the  very  spot  that  will  be 
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„K«  Miubte.     I  om  mate  an  excdlem  taigai-  » 1™ 
put  it  in  my  hands."  c  _,  *i 

"Tbere'"  died  SteBa.  balding  np  a  Irerfy  finpt,  1 
UJd  Yon!  U  is  al«ars  Kale  thai  has  the  lack  ■■>»»« 
ra  all!" 
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CHAPTER     XXII. 

Katherine  scarcely  heard  what  Stanford  said  to  her 
after  that  astounding  speech  about  his  Uttle  child.  She 
rose  to  her  feet  as  if  it  had  touched  some  sudden  spring 
in  her;  though  she  could  no  more  have  told  why  than 
she  could  have  told  what  it  was  that  made  her  head 
giddy  and  her  heart  beat.  She  had  a  momentary  sense 
that  she  had  been  insulted;  but  that  too  was  so  utterly 
unreasonable  that  she  could  not  explain  her  conduct  to 
herself  by  it,  any  more  than  by  any  other  rule.  She 
did  not  know  how  she  managed  to  get  out  of  the  room, 
on  what  pretext,  by  what  excuse  to  the  astonished 
visitor,  whose  look  alone  she  saw  in  her  mind  afterwards, 
startled  and  disturbed,  with  the  eyelids  puckered  over 
his  eyes.  He  had  been  conscious,  too,  that  she  had 
received  a  shock;  but  he  had  not  been  aware,  any  more 
than  she  was,  what  he  had  done  to  produce  this  im- 
pression upon  her. 

She  ran  upstairs  to  her  own  room,  and  concealed 
herself  there  in  the  gathering  twilight,  in  the  darkest 
comer,  as  if  somebody  might  come  to  look  for  her. 
There  had  been  a -great  many  thoughts  in  that  room 
through  these  long  years — thoughts  that,  perhaps,  were 
sometimes  impatient,  occasionally  pathetic,  conscious  of 
the  passing  of  her  youth  from  her,  and  that  there  had 
been  little  in  it  that  was  like  the  youth  of  other  women. 
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^^P  To  be  sure,  she  might  have  married  had  she  been  w 

^"    minded,  which  is  beheved  to   be  the  chief  thing  in  i 

young  woman's  hfe;  but  ihat  had   not  counted  for  »ej 

much    in   Kalhcrine's.      There    had    been    one   bd  U 

visionary  romance,  only  one,  and  such  a  little  one!  bat 

»il  had  sufficed  to  make  a  sort  of  shining,  as  of  a  druin, 
over  her  horizon.  It  had  never  come  nearer  than  :he 
horizon;  it  had  been  a  glimmer  of  colour,  of  IJghl.  d 
poetry,  and  ihe  unknown,  It  had  never  been  anytime 
she  said  to  herself,  with  emphasis,  putting  her  foot  dona 
firmly  on  the  ground,  with  a  faint  sound  of  purpose  ai 
meaning — never — anything!  She  was  the  most  despenn 
fool  in  the  world  10  feel  herself  insulted,  to  feel  iis  if  he 
had  struck  her  in  the  face  when  he  spoke  of  bis  little 
child.  Why  should  he  not  have  a  little  child  like  tat 
other  man,  and  a  kind  wife  waiting  for  him,  amid  ill 
the  brightness  of  a  home?  Why  not?  Why  not?  Ttxn 
was  no  reason  in  the  world.  The  effect  it  prodnced 
upon  her  was  absurd  in  the  last  degree.  It  was  an 
effect  of  surprise,  of  sudden  disillusion.  She  was  noi 
prepared  for  that  disclosure.  This  was  the  only  wiy  in 
which   she    could  account  for  the  ridiculous  impr 

■  made  upon  her  mind  by  these  few  words. 
She  had  so  much  to  do  accounting  to  herself  I 
■  this,  that  it  was  not  for  a  long  time  that  she  came  I 
imagine  what  he  would  think  of  her  sudden  suit  1 
flight.  What  could  he  think  of  it?  Could  he  think  4 
was  disappointed,  that  she  had  been  building  hopes  a 
his  return?  But  that  was  one  of  the  thoughts  tiiM  e 
to  madness,  and  have  to  be  crushed  upon  the  tl 
of  the  mind.  She  tried  not  to  think  of  hun  i 
I get   rid   ot  ^e  VtapicsaiSQ.  Vcivtia  \wt  VaSi  xi 
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Certainly  he  had  not  meant  to  insult  her,  certainly  it 
was  no  blow  in  the  face.  There  had  been  some  foolish 
sort  of  talk  before— she  could  not  recall  it  to  mind  : 
— something  that  had  nothing  in  the  world  to  do  with 
•  his  position,  or  hers,  or  that  of  anyone  in  the  -world, 
which  probably  was  only  to  pass  the  time;  and  then  he 
had  begun  to  speak  to  her  about  his  child.  How  natural 
to  speak  about  hiS  child!  probably  with  the  intention  of 
securing  her  as  a  friend  for  his  child — she  who  had 
been  a  playmate  of  his  own  childhood.  If  she  had  not 
been  so  ridiculous  she  would  have  heard  of  the  poor 
little  thing  brought  from  India  (like  little  Job,  but  that 
was  scarcely  an  endearing  comparison)  to  be  left  alone 
among  strangers.  Poor  little  thingl  probably  he  wanted 
her  to  be  kind  to  it,  to  be  a  friend  to  it — how  natural 
[hat  idea  was! — his  own  playfellow,  the  girl  whom  he 
had  read  Dante  with  in  those  days.  But  why,  why  did 
he  recall  those  days?  It  was  that  that  made  her  feel — 
when  he  began  immediately  after  to  speak  of  his  child 
— as  if  he  had  given  her  a  blow  in  the  face. 

Kaiherine  went  down  to  dinner  as  if  she  were  a 
visitor  in  the  house.  She  passed  the  nursery  door, 
standing  wide  open,  with  the  baby  making  a  great 
whiteness  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  and  Job  watching 
like  an  Ul-tempered  little  dog,  ready  to  rush  out  with  a 
snarl  and  bite  at  any  passer-by  whom  he  disliked;  and 
her  sister's  door,  where  Stella's  voice  was  audibly  high 
and  gay,  sometimes  addressing  her  maid,  sometimes  in 
H  heightened  tone  her  husband,  in  his  dressing-room  at 
the  other  side.  They  were  the  proprietors  of  the  place, 
not  Katheriiie.  She  knew  that  very  well,  and  wondered 
at  herself  that  she  should  still  be  here,  and  had  made 
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no  other  provision  for  her  loneliness.  She  » 
— a  guest  on  sufferance — one  who  had  not 
invited.  William,  the  soldier-servant,  was  in 
of  the  hall.  He  opened  the  door  for  her  with  a  respect- 
ful tolerance.  She  was  missus's  sister  to  William,  la 
the  diawing-room  was  Mr.  Sturgeon,  who  rose  ai  she 
entered  from  the  side  of  the  fire.  He  was  going  hxk 
by  the  train  immediately  after  dinner,  and  was  id  hu 
old-fashioned  professional  dress,  a  long  black  coat  lud 
large  black  tie.  One  looked  for  a  visionar>-  bag  of 
papers  at  his  feet  or  in  his  hands.  His  influence  had  » 
soothing  effect  upon  Katherine;  it  brought  her  back  to 
the  practical.  He  told  her  what  he  had  been  able  W 
do — to  get  gratuities  for  the  servants,  and  a  pension, 
such  as  it  was,  for  poor  old  Bob  Tredgold.  "h  mli 
keep  him  in  comfort  if  he  can  be  kept  off  ihe  dtiidc' 
he  said.  All  this  brought  her  out  of  herself,  ya  ai  the 
same  time  increased  the  sense  in  her  of  two  selves,  om 
very  much  interested  in  all  these  inconsideraWe  ajianp- 
ments,  the  other  standing  by  looking  on.  "But  atwai 
your  affairs.  Miss  Katherine,  not  a  thing  could  1  da," 
Mr.  Sturgeon  was  beginning,  when  happily  Sir  Oudo 
came  downstairs. 

"So  much  the  belter;  my  affairs  have  nothiog  lo  if 
with  my  sister,"  Katherine  said  hastily.  And,  indeed  « 
was  plain  neither  they  nor  any  other  inmisivc  tSisa 
had  much  to  do  with  Stella  when  she  came  in  radunt- 
the  blackness  of  her  dress  making  the  whiteness  o('aa 
arms  and  throat  almost  too  dazzling.  She  came  ia  «m^ 
her  head  held  high,  with  a  swing  and  movement  oi  iKC 
figure  which  ewibodied  the  supremacy  she  Wl  She 
uoderslood  now  \ieT  o-wti  \mijottaEvc»^,\«\  ^ 
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It  was  her  natural  position,  of  which  she  had  been  de- 
frauded for  some  time  without  ever  giving  up  her  pre- 
tensions to  itj  but  now  there  was  no  further  possibility 
of  any  mistake. 

As  1  have  already  related  the  concluding  incident  of 
this  party  It  Is  unnecessary  now  to  go  through  its  details. 
But  when  Mr.  Sturgeon  had  gone  to  his  train  and  Sir 
Charles  (o  the  smoking-room  (though  not  without  an 
invitation  to  the  ladies  to  accompany  hitn)  Stella  sud- 
denly took  her  sister  by  the  waist,  and  drew  her  close. 
"Well?"  she  said,  in  her  cheerful  high  tones,  "have  you 
anything  to  tell  me,  Kate?" 

"To  tell  you,  Stella?  I  don't  know  what  I  can  tell 
you — you  know  the  house  as  well  as  I  do— and  as  you 
»re  going  to  have  new  servants " 

"OhI  if  you  think  it  is  anything  about  the  house,  I 
doubt  very  much  whether  I  shall  keep  up  the  house,  it's 
rococo  to  such  a  degree — aud  all  about  it — the  very 
gardens  are  rococo." 

"It  suits  you  very  well,  however,"  Katherine  said. 
"All  this  gilding  seems  appropriate,  like  a  frame  to  a 
picture." 

"Do  you  think  so?"  said  Stella,  looking  at  herself  in 
the  great  mirror  over  the  mantelpiece  with  a  certain 
fonduess.  It  was  nice  to  be  able  to  see  yourself  like 
that  wherever  you  turned,  from  head  to  foot  "But 
that  is  not  in  the  least  what  I  was  thinking  of,"  she 
said;  "tell  me  about  yourself.  Haven't  you  something 
very  particular  to  tell  me— something  about  your  own 
self?" 

Katherine  was  surprised,  yet   but  dimly  surprised. 
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^^Hnot  enough  lo  cause  her  any  emotion.      Her  bean  fa 

^^■become  a^  slill  as  a  stone. 

^^H  "No,"    she  said;    "I  have   nothing  pajttcular  W  UH 

^^K  you,     1  will  leave  The  Cliff  when  you  like — is  that  wha 

^^Kyou  mean?     I  have  not  as  yet  tnade  any  plans,  but  x 

^^^tsoon  as  you  wish  it — 

^^M       "Oh,  as  for  that,"  said  Stella,  "we  shall  beg 

^^F  ourselves.     Charlie  wants  me   Lo  go  to  his  hoirid  | 

^^^  place  to  see  what  can  be  done  to  it,  and  we  s 

in    town   for  a  little.     Town  is  town,    don't  you  I 
after  you've  been  in  India,  e\-en  at  the  dullest  ti 

>the  year.     But  these  old  wretches  of  servants  will 
to  stay  out  their  month  I  suppose,   and    if  you  I 
Stay  while  they're  here — o!  course,  they  think  a 
deaJ  more  of  you  than  of  me.     It  will  be  tn  i 
long  as  they  are  here.    After,  I  cannot  answer  for  tl 
We  may  shut  up  the  house,  or  we  may  let  it 
bring  in  a  fine  rent,  with  the  view  and  all  ihaL 
have  not  settled  yet  what  1  am  going  to  da" 

"My   plans  then,"   said  Katherine,   faintly  s 
"will  be  settled  before  yours,  though  I  have  nol 
^^_    any  step  as  yet." 

^^L  "That's  just  what  I  want  to  know,"  cried  S 
^^H"that  is  what  I  was  asking!  Surely  therc'&  i 
^^f  come  between  you  and  me,  Kate,  that  would  ke 
J  from  telling  me?   As  for  papa's  will,  that  was  his  d 

not   mine.     I   cannot   go   against  it,    whatever  anybc 
says — I  can't,  indeed!     It's  a  matter  of  conscience 
me  to  do  whatever  he  wished,  now  he  is  dead.   I  d 
when  he  was  living,  and  that  is  just  the  reason  * 
Stella   s\\UiV  hei  n\(jM\k  ^.^^V.^.,  that  no  breath  of  n 
^^_  sistcncy   mi6\^^.   evex    wiw\«:  '^rom.  '^^ 
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putting  her  hand  on  Kalherine's  waist,  and  inclining  to- 
wards her:  "Tell  me  what  has  happened;  do  tell  ine, 
Kate!'' 

"But  nothing  has  happened,  Stella." 

"Nothing!  That's  impossible.  I  left  you  alone  with 
him  on  purpose.  I  saw  it  was  on  his  very  lips,  burst- 
ing to  gel  it  out:  and  he  gave  me  such  a  look— Oh, 
why  can'l  you  fade  away? — whidi  isn't  a  look  I'm  ac- 
customed to.  And  I  don't  believe  nothing  has  hap- 
pened. Why,  he  came  here  for  that  very  purpose!  Do 
you  think  he  wanted  to  see  me  or  Charlie?  He  was 
always  a  person  of  very  bad  taste,"  Stella  said  with  a 
lAUgh.  "He  was  always  your  own,  Kate.  Come!  don't 
bear  any  malice  about  the  will  or  thai — but  tell," 

"There  is  nothing  whatever  to  tell.  Mr,  Stanford 
told  me  about  his  child  whom  he  has  brought  home." 

"Yes,  that  was  to  rouse  your  pity.  He  thought  as 
you  are  one  of  the  self-sacrificing  people  Ihe  idea  of  a 
baby  to  take  care  of — though  it  is  not  a  baby  now — 
it's  about  as  old  as  Job — — .  The  mother  died  when 
it  was  bom,  you  know,  a  poor  little  weakly  thing.  Did 
I  never  tell  you  when  I  wrote?  It  must  have  gone  out 
of  my  head,  for  I  knew  all  about  it,  the  wedding  and 
everything.  How  odd  I  didn't  tell  you.  I  suppose  you 
had  thought  that  he  had  been  wearing  the  willow  for 
you.  my  dear,  all  this  time!" 

"It    is    not    of    the    slightest    consequence    what    I 
thought — or  if  I   thought    at  all  on  the  subject,"   said 
Katherine,  with,  as  she  felt,  a  little  of  the  sUflhess  of  ] 
dignity  injured,  which  is  always  ludicrous  to  a  looker-on. 

"I'll  be  sworn  you  did,"  cried  Stella,  with  a  pealing 
III     kugh.      "Oh,    no,   my   dear,   there's  no   such  exampte   I 


I 


now.  And,  Kate,  you  are  old  enough  10  know  bcKH 
— you  should  not  be  such  a  goose  at  your  age  TV 
man  has  done  very  well,  he's  got  an  excellent  appoint' 
ment,  and  they  say  helL  be  a  member  of  CoudcI  be- 
fore he  dies.  Think  what  a  thing  for  you  with  j«ii 
small  income!  The  pension  alone  is  worth  the  trouble 
A  member  of  Council's  widow  has — why  she  has  ibcu- 
sands  a  year!  If  it  were  only  for  that,  you  will  be) 
very  silly  girl,  Kate,  if  you  send  James  Stanford  a*«y.' 

"Is  it  not  lime  you  joined  your  husband  m  dit 
smoking-room,  Stella?  Vou  must  have  a  great  dtil  to 
talk  about     And  1  am  going  to  bed." 

"I  don't  believe  a  word  of  it,"  Stella  cried,  "jm 
want  to  get  rid  of  me  and  my  common-seose  view,  llui 
is  always  how  it  happens.  People  think  I  xm  fnOf 
and  so  forth,  but  they  give  me  do  credit  for  commufl' 
sense.  Now  that's  just  my  quality.  Look  here.  Kale- 
What  will  you  be  as  an  unmarried  woman  »Tlh  ywir 
income?  Why,  nobodyt  You  will  not  be  mi  ««li  "f 
as  the  old  cats.  If  you  and  your  maid  can  IJvc  OQ  i 
that's  all;  you  will  be  of  no  consecjuence.  1  hear  ihetrt 
a  doctor  who  was  after  you  very  furiously  for  a  line. 
and  would  have  you  still  if  you  would  hold  up  vmr 
little  finger.  But  James  Stanford  would  be  far  bettd. 
The  position  is  belter  in  every  way — and  think  of  the 
widow's  pension!  why  it  is  one  of  the  pri»es  which  any- 
one might  be  pleased  to  go  in  for.  Kale,  if  you  minx 
you  may  do  very  well  yet  Mind  my  words — Ual  if 
you're  obstinate  and  go  in  for  fads,  and  turn  y 
on  the  world,  and  imagine  that  you 
continue   a   person   of  importance  on   five  1 


turn  yosi  bi^^J 
I  are  goiDB^H 

m 
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"I  assure  you,  Stella,  I  have  no  such  thought." 
"What  then — to  be  nobody?  Do  you  think  you 
will  like  to  be  nobody,  Kate,  after  all  the  respect  that's 
been  paid  to  you,  and  at  the  head  of  a  large  house, 
and  carriages  at  your  command,  and  all  that — to  drop 
down  to  be  Miss  Tredgold,  the  old  maid  in  lodgings 
with  one  woman  servant?  Oh,  I  know  you  well  enough 
lor  that  You  will  not  like  it,  you  will  hate  it  Marry 
*c»c  of  them,  for  Heaven's  sake!  If  you  have  a  pre- 
ference I  am  sure  I  don't  object  to  that  But  marry 
-one  of  them,  James  Stanford  for  choice!  or  else,  mark 
my  words,  Kate  Tredgold,  you  will  regret  it  all  your 

Katherine  got  free  at  last,  with  a  laugh  on  her  lips 
at  the  solemnity  of  her  sister's  address.  If  Stella  had 
only  known  how  little  her  common-sense  meant,  or  the 
extreme  seriousness  of  these  views  with  which  she  en- 
deavoured to  move  a  mind  so  different  from  her  own! 
Lady  Somers  went  off  full  of  the  importance  of  the 
question,  to  discuss  it  over  again  with  her  husband, 
whose  sense  of  humour  was  greatly  tickled  by  the  sug- 
gestion that  the  pension  which  James  Stanford's  widow 
might  have  if  he  were  made  member  of  Council  was 
an  important  matter  to  be  taken  into  consideration, 
while  Katherine  went  back  again  to  her  room,  passing 
once  more  the  nursery  door  where  Job  lay  nervously 
half  awake,  calling  out  a  dreary  ''Zat  oo,  fader?"  as 
her  step  sounded  upon  the  corridor.  But  she  had  no 
time  to  think  of  little  Job  in  the  midst  of  this  darkness 
erf  her  own  life.  "What  does  it  matter  to  me,  what 
does  it  matter  to  me?"  she  kept  saying  to  herself  as 
fthe  went  along — and  yet  it  mattered  so  much,  it  made 
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SO  great  a  change!  If  she  had  never  seen  James  Sun- 
ford  again  it  would  not  have  mattered,  indeed,  hni 
thus  suddenly  to  find  out  that  while  she  had  been  mak- 
ing of  him  the  one  little  rainbow  in  her  sky — had  en- 
shrined him  as  something  far  more  Uian  any  aclui! 
lover,  the  very  image  of  love  itself  and  fidelity,  he  had 
heen  the  lover,  the  husband  of  another  n-oman,  had 
gone  through  all  the  circle  of  emotion,  had  a  child  u 
remind  him  forever  of  what  had  been.  Kathcruie,  00 
her  side,  had  nothing  save  the  bitter  sense  of  jn  illu- 
sion fled.  It  was  not  a.nybody's  fault.  The  man  had 
done  nothing  he  had  not  a  perfect  right  to  do— ihc 
secret  had  not  been  kept  from  her  by  any  nvalice  or 
evil  means — all  was  quite  natural,  simple,  even  tinidi- 
ing  and  sad.  She  ought  to  be  sorry  for  him,  f>n3t 
fellow!  She  was  in  a  manner  sorry  for  him — if  o«dj 
he  had  not  come  to  insult  her  with  words  tJut  OCpuW 
have  no  meaning,  words  repeated,  which  had  aosmrcd 
before  with  another  woman.  The  wrench  of  h«  whoft 
nature  turning  away  fronj  tlie  secret  thing  that  hod  been 
so  dear  to  her  was  more  dreadful  than  auy  coonilncn. 
She  had  cherished  it  in  her  very  heart  of  hearts,  turned 
to  it  when  she  was  weary,  consoled  herself  with  U  ib 
the  long,  long,  endless  flatness  of  those  years  that  wot 
pasL  And  it  had  all  been  a  lie;  there  was  nolhiog  of 
the  kind,  nothing  to  fall  back  upon,  nothing  to  diearo 
of.  The  man  had  not  loved  her.  he  had  Imtd  ha 
wife,  as  was  most  just  and  light.  And  she  had  been  1 
woman  voluntarily  deceived,  a  dreamer,  a  ctratufc  rf 
vanity,  attributing  to  herself  a  power  which  she  hid 
never  possessed.  There  is  no  estimating  the  keeonca 
of  moruEied  QT\i«  wi.\v  -sVy^  a,  ■««JTO»&  make*  »i4^ 
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discovery.  Her  thoughts  have  been  dwelling  on  him 
with  a  visionary  longing  which  is  not  painful,  which  is 
iMtnetimes  happiness  enough  to  support  the  structure  of 
a  life  for  years;  but  his  had  not  been  satisfied  with  this; 
Ae  diain  that  held  her  had  been  nothing  to  him;  he 
had  turned  to  other  consolations  and  exhausted  them, 
and  then  came  back.  The  woman's  instinct  flung  him 
jB(om  her,  as  she  would  have  flung  some  evil  thing.  She 

V  firenched  herself  away  twisting  her  very  heart  out  of 
its   socket;  that  which  had  been,   being  shattered  for 

'  wcr  by  this  blow,  could  be  no  more. 

There  was,  as  Stella  said,  no  common-sense  at  all  in 
the  argument,  or  proper  appreciation  of  a  position  which, 
taking  into  consideration  everything,  inclusive  of  the 
widow's  pension,  was  well  worth  any  woman's  while. 


■  i 
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CHAPTER    XXlll. 


i  very  difficult  to  change  every  circumsUnce  <i 
your  life  when  a  sudden  resolution  comes  upon  you  li! 

3.  moment.  To  restless  people  iudeed  it  is  a  comicxi 
to  be  up  and  doing  at  once — but  when  there  b  do  uEt 
to  do  anything  for  but  yourself  and  you  have  nenr 
done  anything  for  yourself  alone  rn  all  your  life,  ihen  t 
is  very  hard  to  know  liow  to  begin.  To  resolve  ihn 
this  day,  this  very  hour  you  will  arise  and  go;  that  yon 
will  find  out  a  new  shelter,  a  new  foundation  on  whidi, 
if  not  to  build  a  house,  yet  to  pitch  a  tent;  to  transfe 
yourself  and  everything  that  may  belong  to  you  out  of 
the  place  where  you  have  been  all  your  life,  vbxtt 
every  one  of  your  litHe  possessions  has  lis  place  ai 
niche,  into  another  cold  unknown  place  to  which  ndllttf 
you  nor  they  belong — how  could  anytliing  be  tianfer 
than  that?  It  was  so  hard  that  Katherine  did  not  do 
it  for  day  after  day.  She  put  it  off  every  morning  till 
to-morrow.  You  may  think  that,  with  her  pride,  W  be 
an  undesired  visitor  in  her  sister's  house  would  hiK 
been  insupportable  to  her.  But  she  did  not  feel  »  ^ 
she  had  any  pride.  She  felt  that  she  could  su[tp«i 
anything  better  than  the  first  step  out  into  the  tnld,  llx 
decision  where  she  was  to  go. 

The  cjQi\se'^e\\ce  ol  ^v';.  ^a&  that  the  Somencs.  *)■ 
I  ttai:i'\'iui\S  V'^^'^'^'fe  *>*^'^  '^'*^  "^^^^  WLspi  001 
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in  their  reckoning  by  no  one,  were  the  first  to  make  that 
change.  Sir  Charles  made  an  expedition  to  his  own  old 
bouse  of  which  all  the  Somerses  were  so  proud,  and 
found  that  it  could  not  only  be  made  (by  the  spending 
of  sixty  thousand  a  year  in  it)  a  very  grand  old  house, 
but  that  even  now  it  was  in  very  tolerable  order  and 
could  receive  his  family  whenever  the  family  chose  to 
inhabit  it  When  he  had  made  this  discovery  he  was, 
ft  was  only  natural,  very  anxious  to  go,  to  faire  valoir 
U  far  as  was  possible  what  was  very  nearly  his  unique 
contribution  to  the  family  funds.  There  was  some  little 
delay  in  order  that  fires  might  be  lighted  and  servants 
obtained,  but  it  was  still  October  when  the  patty  which 
bad  arrived  from  the  Auningzcbe  at  the  beginning  of  the 
mouth,  departed  again  in  something  of  the  same  order, 
the  ayah  more  cold,  and  Pearson  more  worried;  for 
though  the  latter  had  Lady  Somers'  old  rtviire  in  her 
own  possession,  another  riviire  of  much  greater  import- 
ance was  now  in  her  care,  and  her  responsibilities  in- 
stead of  lessening  were  increased.  It  could  scarcely  be 
said  even  that  Stella  was  more  triumphant  than  when 
she  arrived,  the  centre  of  all  farewells  and  good  wishes, 
at  Tilbury  Docks;  for  she  had  believed  then  in  good 
fortune  and  success  as  she  did  now,  and  she  had  never 
ielt  herself  disappointed.  Sir  Charles  himself  was  the 
member  of  the  party  who  had  changed  most.  TTiere 
was  no  embarrassment  about  him  now,  or  doubt  of  that 
hick  in  which  Stella  was  so  confident  He  had  doubted 
his  luck  from  time  to  time  in  his  life,  but  he  did  so  no 
longer.  He  carried  down  hltle  Job  on  his  shoulder  from 
the  nursery  regions.  "I  say,  old  chap,"  he  said,  "youll 
have  to  give  up  your  nonsense  now  and  be  a  gentleman. 


I 
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KTake  off  your  hal  to  your  Aunl  Kate,  like  a  man.    If 

l^ou  kick  I'll  twist  one  of  those  little  legs  off.   Hear.  Ud' 

"'    "  i  going  home  to  Somers  and  you'll  have  lo  be  a 


Job  had  no  answer  to  make  to  this  ast<ninding  id- 
dress;  he  tried  to  kick,  but  found  his  feet  held  fast  in  i 
pair  of  strong  hands.  "Mc  fader's  little  boy,"  be  sui 
trying  the  statement  whi€:h  had  always  hitherto  been  w 
effectual. 

"So  you  are,  old  chap;  but  you're  the  young  mafltf 
'  at  Somers  too,"  said  the  father,  who  had  now  a  diflcrait 
meaning.  Job  drummed  upon  that  very  broad  breast  u 
well  as  he  could  with  his  little  imprisoned  heels,  bat  be 
was  not  monarch  of  all  he  surveyed  as  before.  "Gtx^- 
bye,  Kale,"  Sir  Charles  said.  "Slay  as  long  as  ever  ywi 
like,  and  come  to  Somers  as  soon  as  you  will,  lb 
master  there,  and  I  wish  you  were  going  xo  live  witi  « 
for  good  and  all — but  you  and  your  sister  know  jwn 
own  ways  best." 

"Good-bye,  Charles.  I  shall  always  fieel  thit  f(» 
have  been  very  kind." 

"Oh,  kind!"  he  cried,  "but  I'm  only  Stdla's  hnibmd 
don't  you  know,  and  I  have  to  learn  my  place." 

"Good-bye,  Kate,"  cried  Stella,  coming  out  «iA  iB 
her  little  jingle  of  bracelets,  buttoning  her  black  gtom- 
"1  am  sure  you  will  be  glad  to  get  us  out  oT  the  v^ 
for  a  bit  to  get  your  packing  done,  and  cjear  oal  ll 
your  cupboards  and  things,  Vou'll  lei  me  know  wh« 
you  decide  where  you're  going,  and  keep  thai  old  « 
Simmons  in  order,  and  don'l  give  her  loo  f 
characlei-  'Mo'a"i\)t  ^enSim^  *^taa  i\  laK  with  c 
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MS  long  as  my  arm,   as  if  they  were  a  set  of  angels. 

Mind  you  have  proper  dinners,  and  don't  sink  into  tea 

as    ladies    do   when  they're  alone.      Good-bye,    dear." 

Stella  kissed  her  sister  with  every  appearance  of  affec- 

tkm.     She  held  her  by  the  shoulders  for  a  moment  and 

Uxktd  into  her  eyes.    "Now,  Kate,  no  nonsense!    Take 

1   the  good  the  Gods  provide  you — don't  be  a  silly,  ne- 

^^ecting  your  own  interest     At   your    age    you   really 

I  xmght  to  take  a  common-sense  view." 

^  Kate  stood  at  what  had  been  so  long  her  own  doo{ 

r^and  watched  them  all  going  away — Pearson   and  the 

r 'Soldier  in  the  very  brougham  in  which  Stella  had  driven 

p  Jbo  the  yacht  on  the  night  of  her  elopement     That  and 

1^  tiie  old  landau  had  got  shabby  chiefly  for  want  of  use 

fc  Jn  these  long  years.     The  baby,  now  so  rosy,  crowed  in 

t^tiie  arms  of  the  dark  nurse,   and  Sir  Charles  held  his 

^t^luit  in  his  hand  till  he  was  almost  out  of  sight    He  was 

[*':tlie  only  one   who  had   felt  for  her  a  little,   who  had 

|h^given  her  an  honest  if  ineffectual  sympathy.     She  felt 

ost  grateful  to  him  as  he  disappeared.     And  now  to 

^'iiiink  this  strange  chapter  in  her  existence  was  over  and 

ooald  never  come  again!     Few,  very  few  people  in  the 

,World  could  have  gone  through  such  an  experience — to 

lunre  everything  taken  from  you,  and  yet  to  have  as  yet 

n  up  nothing.     She  seemed  to  herself  a  shadow  as 

stood  at  that  familiar  door.    She  had  lived  more  or 

naturally  as  her  sister's  dependent  for  the  last  week 

two;  the  position  had  not  galled  her;  in  her  desola- 

she  might  have  gone  on  and  on,  to  avoid  the  trouble 

coming  to  a  decision.     But  Stella  was  not  one  of  the 

iless  people  who  are  afraid  of  making  decisions,  and 

doubt  Stella  was  right     When  a  thing  has  to  be 
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done,  it  is  better  that  it  should  be  done,  not  kepi  « 
continually  hanging  over  one.  Stella  had  eno^-  cU'-hicIj 
to  nnalce  up  half  a  dozen  people's  minds  for  ihern.  -Oe! 
us  out  of  the  way  for  a  bit  to  get  your  packing  done'— 
these  were  the  words  of  the  lease  on  which  Katheni* 
held  this  house,  very  succinctly  set  down. 

This  was  a  curious  interval  which  was  just  ova,  in 
many  ways.  Katherine's  relation  to  Stella  had  diangpJ 
strangely!  it  was  the  younger  sister  now  who  was  lJ« 
prudent  chaperon,  looking  after  the  other's  interests— 
and  other  relationships  had  changed  too.  The  sight  d 
James  Stanford  coming  and  going,  who  was  cooiUa^i 
asked  to  dinner  and  as  constantly  thrown  in  her  wij, 
but  whom  Katherine,  put  on  her  mettle,  had  becoiiK  u 
clever  to  avoid  as  Stella  was  to  throw  them  together. 
was  the  most  anxious  experience.  It  had  done  to 
good  to  see  him  so  olten  without  seeing  him,  w  1° 
speak.  It  made  her  aware  of  various  things  which  sht 
had  not  remarked  in  him  before.  Altogether  this  LnJe 
episode  in  life  had  enlarged  her  horizon.  She  had  found 
out  many  things — or,  rather,  she  had  found  out  the  in- 
significance  of  many  things  that  had  bulked  large  in  be 
vision  before.  She  went  up  and  down  the  house  and  a 
felt  empty,  as  it  never  had  felt  in  the  old  time  wba 
there  was  nobody  m  it.  It  seemed  to  her  that  it  M 
never  been  empty  till  now,  when  the  childrcD,  thouyrt 
ihey  were  not  winning  children,  and  Stella,  thoagji  ibc 
was  so  far  from  being  a  perfect  person,  had  gone.  There 
was  no  sotmd  or  meaning  left  in  it;  it  was  sn  edicmg 
and  empty  place.  It  was  rococo,  as  Stella  said;  »  pl«M 
made  to  6!\5ip\a'^  -wfeaMn^  ■(iv'iv  no  real  beauty  in  tL  It 
had  nevci  \>ewi  a.\voTOe,  a.?.  «itosx  -sRs^j-^NtssK  htnatt 
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And  now  all  the  faint  recollections  which  had  hung 
about  it  of  her  own  girlhood  and  of  Stella's  were  some- 
how obliterated.  Old  Mr.  Tredgold  and  his  daughters 
were  swept  away.  It  was  a  house  belonging  to  the 
Somerses,  who  had  just  come  back  from  India;  it  looked 
dreadfully  forlorn  and  empty  now  they  had  gone  away, 
and  bare  also — a  place  that  would  be  sold  or  let  in  all 
probability  to  the  first  comer.  Katherine  shivered  at  the 
^JSsorder  of,  all  the  rooms  upstairs,  with  their  doors  widely 
opened  and  all  the  signs  of  departure  about  The  house- 
hM  would  alwa)rs  be  careless,  perhaps,  under  Stella's 
;  sway.  There  was  the  look  of  a  desecrated  place,  of  a 
boose  in  which  nothing  more  could  be  private,  nothing 
sacred,  in  the  air  of  its  emptiness,  with  all  those  doors 
flung  open  to  the  wall. 

She  was  called  downstairs  again,  however,  and  had 
no  time  to  indulge  these  fancies — and  glancing  out  at  a 
window  saw  the  familiar  Midge  standing  before  the 
door;  the  voices  of  the  ladies  talking  both  together  were 
audible  before  she  had  reached  the  stairs. 

"Gone  away?  Yes,  Harrison,  we  met  them  all — 
quite  a  procession — as  we  came  driving  up;  and  did 
you  see  that  dear  baby,  Ruth  Mildmay,  kissing  its  little 
fat  hand?" 

"I  never  thought  they  would  make  much  of  a  stay," 
said  Miss  Mildmay;  "didn't  suit,  you  may  be  sure;  and 
mark  my  words,  Jane  Shanks " 

"How's  Miss  Katherine?  Miss  Katherine,  poor  dear, 
must  feel  quite  dull  left  alone  by  herself,"  said  Mrs. 
Shanks,  not  waiting  to  waste  any  words. 

"I  should  have  felt  duller  the  other  way,"  said  the 
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voice,  audibly  moving  into  the  drawing-room.  Tlia 
tthcrinc  was  received  by  one  al^  another  once  taoft 
a  long  embrace. 

You  dear!"  Mrs.  Shanks  said — and  Miss  Mildmajr 
held  her  by  the  shoulders  as  if  to  impart  a   ~ 
which  she  felt  to  be  wanting. 

"Now,  Katherine,  here  you  are  on  your  own 
at  laaU" 

"Am  I?  It  doesn't  feel  tike  a  very  solid  footii^" 
said  Katherine  with  a  faint  laugh. 

"I  never  thought,"  said  Mrs.  Shanks,  "that  Steili 
would  stay." 

"It  is  I  that  have  been  telling  you   all   the  tiow 

Jane  Shanks,  that  she  would  not  slay.     Why  should  she 

stay  among  all  the  people  who  know  exactly  bow  tbt*! 

verything  about  it?     And  the  shameful  be- 

iviour " 

Now,"  said  Katherine,  "there  must  not  be  a  wwd 
against  Stella.  Don't  you  know  Stella  is  SleUa,  «lut- 
ever  happens?  And  there  is  no  shamehjl  behaviour.  If 
she  had  tried  to  force  half  her  fortune  upon  roe,  4t> 
you  think  I  should  have  taken  it?  You  know  bttW 
than  that,  whatever  you  say." 

"Look  here— this  is  what  I  call  shameful  behaviour,' 
cried  Miss  Mifdmay,  with  a  wave  of  her  hand. 

The  gilded  drawing-room  with  all  its  finery  wa 
turned  upside  down,  the  curiosities  carried  off — some  of 
them  to  be  sold,  some  of  them,  that  met  with  Slelii'* 
approval,  to  Somers.  The  screen  with  which  Kaihernr 
had  once  made  a  corner  for  herself  in  the  big  mom  Ijy 
on  the  floor  half  covered  with  sheets  of  paper,  Leing 
packed;  a  number  of  the  pictures  had  been  taken 
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the  walls.  The  room,  which  required  to  be  very  well 
kept  and  cared  for  to  have  its  due  effect,  was  squalid 
and  miserable,  like  a  beggar  attired  in  robes  of  faded 
finery.  Katherine  had  not  observed  the  havoc  that  had 
been  wrought  She  looked  round,  unconsciously  follow- 
ing the  movement  of  Miss .  Mildma/s  hand,  and  this 
sudden  shock  did  what  nothing  had  done  yet  It  was 
sudden,  and  unlooked  for,  and  struck  like  a  blow.  She 
fell  into  a  sudden  outburst  of  tears. 

"This  is  what  I  call  shameful  behaviour,"  Miss  Mild- 
may  said  again,  "and  Katherine,  my  poor  child,  I  can- 
not bear,  for  one,  that  you  should  be  called  on  to  live 
in  the  middle  of  this  for  a  single  day." 

"Oh,  what  does  it  matter?"  cried  Katherine,  with  a 
laugh  that  was  half  hysterical,  through  her  tears.  "Why 
should  it  be  kept  up  when,  perhaps,  they  are  not  com- 
ing back  to  It?  And  why  shouldn't  they  get  the  ad- 
vantage of  things  which  are  pretty  things  and  are  their 
own?  I  might  have  thought  that  screen  was  mine — for 
I  had  grown  fond  of  it — and  carried  it  away  with  my 
things,  which  clearly  I  should  have  had  no  right  to  do, 
had  not  Stella  seen  to  it  Stella,  you  know,  is  a  very 
clever  girl — she  always  was,  but  more  than  ever,"  she 
said,  the  laugh  getting  the  mastery.  It  certainly  was 
very  quick,  very  smart  of  Lady  Somers  to  take  the  first 
step,  which  Katherine  certainly  never  would  have  had 
decision  enough  to  do. 

"You  ought  to  be  up  with  her  in  another  way,"  said 
Miss  Mildmay.  "Katherine,  there's  a  very  important 
affair,  we  all  know,  waiting  for  you  to  decide." 

"And  oh,  my  dear,  how  can  you  hesitate?"  said 
Mrs.  Shanks,  taking  her  hand. 
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"It  is  quite  easy  to  know  why  she  hesitates. 
a  girl  marries  at  twenty,  as  you  did,  Jane  Shanks,  i 
plain  sailing  —  two  young  fools  tOgeUier  and  Q«  » 
thought  between  them.  But  1  know  Kathcrine's  mind 
I've  known  James  Stanford,  man  and  boy,  the  Utt 
twenty  years.  He's  not  a  Solomon,  but  as  men  go  he'i 
a  good  sort  of  man." 

"Oh,  Ruth  Mildmay,  that's  poor  praisci  You  should 
I  see  him  with  that  poor  little  boy  of  his.  It's  beautiA]]!" 
I    cried  Mis.  Shanks  with  tears  in  her  eyes. 

"You've  spoilt  it  all,   you "  Miss  Mildmay  siid 

in  a  fierce  whisper  in  her  friend's  ear. 

"Why  should  I  have  spoilt  it  ail?  Katherine  his 
excellent  sense,  we  all  know;  the  poor  man  married— 
men  always  do:  how  can  they  help  it,  poor  creatuRS? 
— but  as  little  hann  was  done  as  couJd  be  done,  lot 
she  died  so  very  soon,  poor  young  thing." 

Katherine  by  this  time  was  perfectly  serene  »n<l 
smiling — loo  smiling  and  loo  serene. 

"Katherine,"  said  Miss  Mildmay,  "if  you  hear  the 
one  side  you  should  hear  the  other.  This  poor  fdki«, 
James  Stanford,  came  to  Jane  Shanks  and  nie  befoir  he 
went  back  to  India  the  last  time.  He  had  met  you  uu 
the  train  or  somewhere,  He  said  he  must  see  yw 
whatever  happened.  I  told  Jane  Shanks  at  tlie  time 
she  was  meddling  with  other  people's  happiness." 

"You  were  as  bad  as  me,  Ruth  Mildmay,"  munnoted 
the  other  abashed. 

"Well,  perhaps  I  was  as  bad.  It  was  the  time 
when — when  Dr.  Bumet  was  so  much  about,  and  « 
hoped   t^vav  v^^Va-v^^ —      t^i-  -^Wa.  he  asked  1 
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pressed  and  insisted  ta  see  you,  that  were  bound  hand 
and  foot  with  your  poor  father's  illness " 

"We  told  him — we  told  the  poor  fellow — the  poor 
victim.  Oh,  Ruth  Mildmay,  I  don't  think  that  I  ever 
approved." 

"Victim  is  nonsense,"  said  Miss  Mildmay  sharply; 
''the  man's  just  a  man,  no  better  and  no  worse.  We 
tdd  him,  it's  true,  Katherine,  that  the  doctor  was  there 
night  and  day,  that  he  spared  no  pains  about  your  poor 
lather  to  please  you — and  it  would  be  a  dreadful  thing 
to  break  it  all  up  and  to  take  you  from  poor  Mr.  Tred- 
gold's  bedside." 

"No  one  need  have  given  themselves  any  trouble 
about  that,"  said  Katherine,  very  pale;  "I  should  never 
have  left  papa." 

"Well,  that  was  what  /  said,"  cried  Mrs.  Shanks. 

"So  you  see  it  was  we  who  sent  him  away.  Punish 
Qs,  Katherine,  don't  punish  the  man.  You  should  have 
seen  how  he  went  away!  Afterwards,  having  no  hope, 
I  suppose,  and  seeing  someone  that  he  thought  he  could 
like,  and  wanting  a  home — and  a  family — and  all 
that " 

"Oh,"  cried  Mrs.  Shanks  with  fervour,  "there  are 
always  a  hundred  apologies  for  a  man."  Katherine  had 
been  gradually  recovering  herself  while  this  interchange 
went  on. 

"Now  let  us  say  no  more  about  Mr.  Stanford,"  she 
cried  with  a  sudden  movement  "Come  into  the  morning 
room,  it  is  not  in  such  disorder  as  this,  and  there  we 
can  sit  down  and  talk,  and  you  can  give  me  your  advice. 
I  must  decide  at  once  between  these  two  lodgings,  now — 
oh,"  she  cried,  "but  it  is  still  worse  here!"   The  morning 
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OXHn,  the  young  ladies'  room  of  old,  had  many  dai 
articles  of  furniture  in  it,  especially  an  old  piano  b 
fully  painted  with  an  an  which  is  now  reviiTng. 
Charles  had  told  his  wife  that  it  would  suit  exaaly  m 
the  old  furniture  of  his  mother's  boudoir  at  Somers,  aac 
with  Stella  to  think  was  to  do.  The  workmen  had  al 
thai  moment  brought  the  hox  in  which  the  piano  wis 
to  travel,  and  filled  the  room,  coaxing  the  dainty  in- 
strument into  the  rough  construction  of  boards  that  «»> 
to  be  its  house.  Kalherine  turned  her  visitors  a«it 
with  a  wild  outbreak  of  laughter.  She  laughed  till  the 
tears  ran  down  her  cheeks — all  the  men,  and  one 
or  two  of  the  servants,  and  the  two  ladies  standing 
about  with  the  gravest  faces.  "Oh.  Stella  is  wunder 
ful!"  she  said. 

They  had  their  consultation  afterwards  in  that  g 
chamber  which  had  been  Mr,  Tredgold's,  and  i 
Somers  had  turned  into  a  smoking-room, 
only  place  undisturbed  where  his  daughter,  thrown  off 
by  him  upon  the  world,  could  consult  with  her  Ehoidt 
about  the  small  maidenly  abode  which  was  all  she  could 
afTord  henceforward.  The  visitors  were  full  of  advicr, 
they  had  a  hundred  things  to  say;  but  1  am  not  iittt 

»lhat  Katherine's  mind  had  much  leisure  to  pay  attenticm 
to  them.  She  thought  she  saw  her  father  there,  sitiins 
lin  his  big  chair  by  the  table  in  which  his  will  wu 
'found — the  will  he  had  kept  by  him  for  years,  but  nf\-er 
had  changed.  There  she  had  so  often  seen  him  » 
his  hands  folded,  his  countenance  sereac,  saying  "Q 
damn  themi"  quite  simply  to  himself.  And  she,  whd 
he  had  n€vei  cared  fori  Had.  he  ever  cursed  her  B 
L  where  he  saA,  waVouv  avwcvoMci,  ■i\A  ■«'&ija«^  « 
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tion?  She  was  very  glad  when  the  ladies  had  said 
everything  they  could  think  of,  although  she  had  derived 
but  little  benefit  by  it;  and  following  them  out  of  the 
room  turned  the  key  sharply  in  the  door.  There  was 
nothing  there  at  least  which  anyone  could  wish  to  take 
away. 
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CHAPTER    XXIV. 


Katherine   was   restless   that   afternoon  i    there 
nol   much  to  delight  her  indoors,    or  any  place 
she  could  lind  refuge  and  sit  down  and  rest,  or 
or  write,  or  occupy  herself  in  any  natural  way, 
had  been  in  her  own  bed-room,  and  there  Hannah 
packing— a  process  which  promoted  comfort  as  h 
any  of  tlie  others,    This  condition  of  the  house 
her  to  the  bottom  of  her  heart     A  few  days,  she 
to  herself,  could  have  made  no  difference.     Stella  need 
not   have  set  the  workmen  to  work  until  the  house  « 
least  was  empty.     It   was  a  poor  thing  to 
sister    to    remain    and    then    to    make    her    home 
inhabitable.    Wiih  anxious  justice,  indeed,  she 
herself  that  the  house  was  not  uninhabitable — that 
might  btil!  live  in  the  drawing-room  if  she  pleased, 
the    screen    and    the    pictures   and   t 
taken  away;   or  in  the  morning-room,  thou^  the  piawt 
was  packed  in  a  rough  box;  but  yet,,  when  all  was  »*ii 
it  was  not  generous  of  Stella.     She  had  nowhere  to  sil 
down^nowhere  to  rest  the  sole  of  her  foot     She  wtnl 
t  last  to  the  walk  round  the  ciifT.     She  had  ilwip 
^been  fond  of  that,  the  only  one  in  the  family  who  ciroJ 
ike  .1  thread  upon  which  she  had  %uwi 
i  many  reco! lections ^th  at  time,   long  ago,  when  pifl 
fead   sent  ^ame^  ^vwitaxi  a.-«a,i,  a>\d  the   ouny 
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when  Kalherine,  stiil  so  young,  had  feit  herself  "out  of 
it"  beside  the  paramount  presence  of  Stella,  and  had 
retired  from  the  crowd  of  Stella's  adorers  to  gaze  out 
upoii  the  view  and  comfort  herself  in  the  thought  that 
she  had  someone  of  her  own  who  wanted  not  Stella, 
"but  Katherine.  And  then  there  had  been  the  day  of 
Stella's  escapade,  and  then  of  Stella's  elopement  all 
woven  round  and  round  about  the  famous  "view." 
Everything  in  her  life  was  associated  with  it.  That  blue 
sky.  that  shining  headland  with  the  watery  sun  picking 
it  out  like  a  cliff  of  gold,  the  great  vault  of  tie  sky 
circling  over  all,  the  dim  horizon  far  away  lost  in  dis- 
tance, in  clouds  and  immeasurable  circles  of  the  sea. 
Just  now  a  little  white  sail  was  out  as  it  might  have 
been  that  fated  little  SicUa,  the  yacht  which  Mr.  Tied- 
gold  sold  afler  her  last  escapade,  and  made  a  little 
money  by,  to  his  own  extreme  enjoyment  Kalherine 
walked  up  and  down,  with  her  eyes  travelling  over  the 
familiar  prospect  on  which  they  had  dwelt  for  the 
greater  part  of  her  life.  She  was  very  lonely  and 
forlorn;  her  heart  was  heavy  and  her  vitality  low,  she 
scarcely  knew  where  she  was  going  or  what  she  might 
be  doing  to-morrow.  The  future  was  to-morrow  to  her 
as  it  is  to  a  diild.  She  had  to  make  up  her  mind  to 
come  to  some  decision,  and  to-morrow  she  must  carry 
it  out. 

It  did  not  surprise  her  at  all,  on  turning  back  after 
she  had  been  there  for  some  time,  at  the  end  of  her 
promenade  to  see  a  figure  almost  by  her  side,  which 
turned  out  to  be  that  of  Mr.  Stanford,  She  was  not 
surprised  to  see  him.  She  had  seen  him  so  often,  they 
quite    accustomed   to   meet.      She  spoke   to   him 
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quite   in   a   friendly  tone,   without  any  start  (  ^ 

"You  have  come — to  see  the  last  of  ihem,  Mr.  Sun- 
ford?"  It  was  uoi  a  particularly  appropriate  speech, 
for  there  was  no  one  here  to  see  the  last  of,  anlns  it 
had  been  Katherine  herself;  but  oeverthclcss  these  ■ 
the  words  that  came  to  her  lips. 

"They  seem  to  have  gone  very  soon,"  he  said,  i 
was  not  a  brilliant  remark  any  more  than  her  c 

"Immediately  after  lunch,"  said  Catherine,  ! 
practical,  "that  they  might  get  home  in  good  tiine. 
must   always  make  certain  allowances  when  you  t 
with  young  children.     But,"  she  added,  with  a  s> 
rise  of  colour,  "I  should  not  attempt  to  enlighleo  ) 
on  that  subject" 

"I  certainly  know  what  it  is,"  he  said,  with  a  gn« 
face,  "to  consider  the  interests  of  a  little  child." 

"I  know,  I  know,"   cried  Ratherine  with  a  sudden 
compunction,  "I  should  not  have  said  that" 

"I  wish,"  he  s^d,  "that  you  would  allow  me  i 
speak  to  you  on  this  subject.  No,  it  is  not  on  tf 
subject,  I  tried  to  say  what  was  in  my  heart  bcfot 
but  either  you  would  not  listen,  or — I  have  a  good  dwl 
to  say  to  you  thai  cannot  be  said.  I  don't  know  bov. 
If  I  could  but  convey  it  to  you  without  saying  it.  tt  ^ 
only  just  to  me  that  you  should  know.  It  may  be  k 
— to  another — that  it  should  not  be  said." 

"Let    nothing    be  said,"   she  cried  aoxbusly;  ' 

nothing — nothingi  Yet  only  one  thing  1  should  itkeyw 
to  tell  me.  Thai  time  we  met  oa  the  railway — do  yn 
remember?" 

"Do  1  letoerobMX" 


uddtn      I 

"J 

bclbrti^ 
ilka! 
■  bow. 
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"Well;  I  wish  to  know  this  only  for  my  own  satis- 
faction.    Were  you  married  then?" 

She  stood  still  as  she  put  the  question  in  the  middle 
of  the  walk;  but  she  did  not  look  at  him,  she  looked 
out  to  sea. 

He  answered  her  only  after  a  pause  of  some  duration, 
and  in  a  voice  which  was  full  of  pain.  "Are  you 
anxious,"  he  said^  "Katherine,  to  make  me  out  not  only 
fidse  to  you,  but  false  to  love  and  to  every  sentiment  in 
the  world?" 

"I  beg  you  will  not  think,"  she  cried,  "that  I  blame 
jfou  for  anything.  Oh,  no,  no!  You  have  never  been 
false  to  me.  There  was  never  anything  between  us.  You 
were  as  free  and  independent  as  any  man  could  be." 

"Let  me  tell  you  then  as  far  as  I  can  what  hap- 
pened. I  came  back  by  the  train  that  same  afternoon 
when  you  said  you  were  coming,  and  you  were  not  there. 
I  hung  about  hoping  to  meet  you.  Then  I  saw  our  two 
old  friends  in  the  Terrace — and  they  told  me  that  there 
were  other  plans — that  the  doctor  was  very  kind  to  your 
father  for  your  sake,  and  that  you  were  likely " 

Katherine  waved  her  hand  with  great  vivacity;  she 
stamped  her  foot  slightly  on  the  ground.  What  had 
this  to  do  with  it?  It  was  not  her  conduct  that  was  in 
dispute,  but  his.  Her  meaning  was  so  clear  in  her  face 
without  words  that  he  stopped  as  she  desired. 

"I  went  back  to  India  very  much  cast  down.  I  was 
without  hope.  I  was  at  a  lonely  station  and  very  dreary. 
I  tried  to  say  the  other  day  how  strongly  I  believed  in 
my  heart  that  it  was  better  to  hold  for  the  best,  even  if 
you  could  never  attain  it,  than  to  try  to  get  a  kind  of 
makeshift  happiness  with  a  second  best" 
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"Mr.  Stanford,"    cried   Kaiherine,    with    her  head 

wn  back  and  her  eyes  glowing,   "from  anything  1 
I   can  discern  you  are  about  to  speak  of  a  lady  of 
I   know   nothing;   who  is   dead — which  sums 
thing;   and   whom   no   one    should    dare    lo  name, 
above  all,  but  wilh  the  most  devout  respect." 

He  looked  at  her  surprised,  and  then  bowed  hi> 
head.  "You  are  right.  Miss  Kaiherine,"  he  said;  "mj' 
poor  little  wife,  it  would  ill  become  me  to  speak  of  her 
with  any  other  feeling.  1  told  you  that  I  had  mudi  u 
tell  you  which  could  not  be  said " 

"Let  it  remain  so  then,"  she  cried  with  a  trcmbfe  of 
excitement;  "why  should  it  be  discussed  between  «w 


le?    It  ii 


of  n 


"It's  a  great,  a  very  great  concern  of  mine.  Katherint 
1  must  speak;  this  is  tbe  first  time  in  which  I  lia^eei^ 
been  able  to  speak  lo  you,  lo  tell  you  what  has  beenm 
my  heart — oh,  not  to-day  nor  yesterday — for  ten  Iccg 
years."  She  interrupted  him  again  with  the  impaUeni 
gesture,  the  same  slight  stamp  on  the  ground.  ".Aid  I 
to  have  no  hearing,"  he  cried,  "not  even  to  be  ailtnred 
to  tell  you,  the  hrst  and  only  time  that  I  have  hid  tbc 
chance?" 

Catherine  cleared  her  ihroai  a  great  many  tiinei 
before  she  spoke.  "I  will  tell  you  how  it  looks  from  m* 
poinl  of  view,"  she  said.  "I  used  to  come  out  hot 
many  a  time  after  you  went  away  first,  when  we  «« 
told  that  papa  had  sent  you  away.  I  was  grateful  ^ 
you.     I  thought  it  was  very,  very  fine  of  you  lo  pttter 

3  Stella;  afterwards  i  began  to  think  of  you  a  ItU^ 
for  yourself.     The  time  we  met  made  you  a  great  deil 
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you  often  and  often  when  I  came  out  here  and  walked 
about  and  looked  at  the  view.  The  view  alraiKt  meant 
you^ — it  was  very  vague,  but  it  made  me  happy,  and  I 
came  out  nearly  every  night  That  is  nearly  ten  years 
since,  too;  it  was  nothing,  and  yet  it  was  the  chief  thing  I 
had  to  keep  my  life  going  upon.  Finally  you  come  back, 
and  the  first  thing  you  have  to  say  to  me  is  to  explain 
that,  though  you  like  me  stilt  and  all  that,  you  have 
been  married,  you  have  had  a  child,  and  another  life 
between  whiles.  Oh,  no,  no,  Mr.  Stanford,  that  can- 
not be." 

"Kalherine!  must  I  not  say  a  word  in  my  own  de- 
fence?" 

"There  is  no  defence,"  she  cried,  "and  no  wrong. 
I  am  only  not  that  kind  of  woman.  I  am  very  sorry 
(or  you  and  the  poor  little  child.  But  you  have  that, 
it  is  a  great  deal.  And  I  have  nothing— not  even  the 
view.  I  am  bidding  farewell  to  the  view  and  to  all 
those  recollections.  It  is  good-bye,"  she  said,  waving 
her  hand  out  to  the  sea,  "to  my  youth  as  well  as  to  the 
cliff,  and  to  all  my  visions  as  well  as  to  you.  Good- 
bye, Mr.  Stanford,  good-bye,  I  think  it  is  beginning  lo 
rain,  and  to-morrow  I  am  going  away." 

Was  this  the  conclusion?  Was  it  not  a  conclusion 
at  all?  Next  day  Katherine  certainly  did  go  away.  She 
went  to  a  little  house  at  some  distance  from  Sliplin — a 
little  house  in  the  country,  half-choked  in  fallen  leaves, 
where  she  had  thought  she  liked  the  rooms  and  the 
prospect,  which  was  no  longer  that  of  the  bay  and  the 
headland,  but  of  what  we  call  a  home  landscape — green 
fields  and  tranquil  woods,  a  village  church  within  sight, 
18^ 
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and  some  red-roofed  cottages.  Katherine's  rooiUG  i 
on  ihe  upper  floor,  therefore  not  quite  on  «  level  « 
the  fallen  leaves.  It  was  a  most  digue  reiirecncnt  f< 
lady,  iiiiile  the  place  for  Katherinc,  many  people  thought 
not  like  rooras  in  a  town,  but  with  the  privacy  of  h« 
own  garden  and  nobody  to  interfere  with  her.  Then 
was  a  litUe  pony  carriage  in  which  she  could  drive  abcul, 
with  a  rough  pony  that  went  capitally,  quiie  as  well  m 
Mr.  Tredgold's  horses. — growing  old  under  the  charge  of 
the  old  coachman,  who  never  was  in  a  hurry — would 
ever  go.  Lady  Jane,  who  approved  so  highly,  «» 
anxious  10  take  a  great  deal  of  notice  of  KxthenDC 
She  sent  the  landau  to  fetch  her  when,  in  the  fiisl  avtt 
of  her  retirement,  Katheriiie  went  out  to  Steephill  ^ 
lunch.  But  Katherinc  preferred  the  pony  chaise.  She 
said  her  rooms  were  delightful,  and  the  pony  the  giealci 
diversion.  The  only  grievance  she  had,  she  dedjird, 
was  that  there  was  nothing  lo  find  fault  with.  'Nob, 
to  be  a  disinherited  person  and  to  have  no  grievancr.'' 
she  said,  "is  very  hard.  I  don't  know  what  b  to  br 
come  of  me."  Lady  Jane  look  this  in  some  unaccumil' 
able  way  as  a  satirical  speech,  and  felt  aggrieved  Bui 
I  caimot  say  why. 


It  is  a  great  art  lo  know    when  to  slop  when  jfoo 

:  telling  a  story — the    question  of  a  happy  or  a  not 

happy  ending  rests  so  much  on  that,      it  is  supposed  lo 

be  the  superior  way  nowadays   that  a  story  sJiouId  end 

,  badly — first,   as  being  less  complete  (I   suppoM).  mi 

f  second,  as  being  more  in  accord  wjlh  truth.    The  Utw 
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I  doubt.  If  ihere  was  ever  any  ending  in  human  life 
except  the  final  one  of  all  (which  we  hope  is  exactly 
the  reverse  of  an  ending),  one  would  be  templed  rather 
lo  say  that  Ihere  are  not  half  so  many  lovrs  de  fortt  in 
fiction  as  there  are  in  actual  life,  and  that  the  very  com- 
monest thing  is  the  god  who  gels  out  of  the  machine  to 
help  the  actual  people  round  us  to  ha\e  their  own  way. 
But  this  is  not  enough  for  the  highest  class  of  fiction, 
and  I  am  aware  thai  a  hankering  after  a  good  end  Is  a 
vulgar  thing.  Now,  the  good  ending  of  a  novel  means 
generally  (hat  the  hero  and  heroine  should  be  married 
and  sent  off  with  blessings  upon  their  wedding  tour. 
What  am  1  to  say?  I  can  but  leave  this  question  to 
time  and  the  insight  of  the  reader.  If  it  is  a  fine  thing 
for  a  young  lady  lo  be  married,  it  must  be  a  finer  thing 
Still  thai  she  should  have,  as  people  say,  two  strings  lo 
her  bow.  There  are  two  men  within  her  reach  who 
would  gladly  marry  Kalherine.  ready  to  lake  up  the 
handkerchief  should  she  drop  it  in  the  most  maidenly 
and  modest  way.  She  had  r 
world  to  look  for  ihem.  Th 
faithful  men,     If  Katherine   i 

Stanford  will  disappear  {he  has  a  year's  furlough),  and 
no  doubt  in  India  will  marry  yet  another  wife  and  be 
more  or  less  happy.  If  she  should  marry  Stanford,  Pr. 
Burnet  will  feet  it,  but  it  will  not  break  his  heart.  And 
then  the  two  who  make  up  their  minds  lo  this  step  will 
live  happy — more  or  less— ever  afier.  What  more  is 
there  to  be  said? 

I  think  thai   few  people  quite  undet^tand,   and  no 
one  that  I  know  of,  except  -a  little  girl  here  and  there, 


need  to  go  out  into  the 
e  they  arc — Iwo  honest, 
the  doctor,  James 
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will  quite  sympattiise  with  the  effect  produced  upon 
Kalherine  by  her  discovery  of  James  Stanford's  marriage. 
They  think  her  jealous,  they  think  her  ridiculous.  ihCT 
Ijwy  a  great  many  severe  things  about  common-sense.  A 
■  man  in  James  Stanford's  position,  doing  so  well,  likdy 
to  be  a  member  of  Council  before  he  dies,  with  a  pen- 
sion of  thousands  for  his  widow — that  such  a  man 
should  be  disdained  because  he  had  married,  thou^ 
the  poor  little  wife  was  so  very  discreet  and  died  w 
soon,  what  could  be  more  absurd?  "If  there  had  beta 
a  family  oi girls,"  Stella  said,  "you  could  understand  it, 
for  a  first  wife's  girls  are  often  a  nuisance  to  a  woram 
But  one  boy,  who  will  be  sent  out  into  the  world 
directly  and  do  for  himself  and  trouble  nobody——" 
Stella,  however,  always  ends  by  saying  that  she  rwvti 
did  understand  Katherine's  ways  and  never  should,  did 
she  live  a  hundred  years. 

This  is  what  Stella,  for  her  part,  is  extremely  "^ 
inclined  to  do.  Somers  has  been  filled  with  all  iht  _ 
modern  comforts,  and  it  is  univer^ly  allowed  t 
beautiful  old  house,  fit  for  a  queen.  Perhaps  its  pre: 
mistress  does  not  altogether  appreciate  its  real  beauti 
but  she  loves  the  size  of  it,  and  the  number  o(  { 
it  can  take  in,  and  the  capacity  of  the  hall  for  dances 
and  entertainments  of  all  kinds.  She  has,  too,  a  linir 
house  in  town — small,  but  in  the  heart  of  evetylhini! — 
which  Stella  instinctively  and  by  nature  is,  wherever  (be 
goes.  AM  that  is  facilitated  by  the  possession  of  aitr 
thousand  a  year,  yet  not  attained;  for  there  are,  » 
everybody  knows,  many  people  with  a  great  deal  more 
money  who  beat  at   these   charmed  portals  of  eooeiT 
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and  for  whom  there  is  no  answer,  till  perhaps  some 
needy  lady  of  the  high  world  takes  them  up.  But  Stella 
wanted  no  needy  Udy  of  quality.  She  scoffed  at  the 
intervention  of  the  Dowager  Lady  Somers,  who  would, 
if  she  could,  have  patronised  old  Tredgold's  daughter; 
but  Lady  Somers'  set  were  generally  old  cats  to  Stella, 
and  she  owed  her  advancement  solely  to  herself.  She 
Is  success  personified — in  her  house,  in  her  dress,  in 
society,  with  her  husband  and  all  her  friends.  Little 
whining  Job  was  perhaps  the  only  individual  of  all  her 
surroundings  who  retained  a  feeling  of  hostility  as  time 
went  on  against  yoimg  Lady  Somers.  Her  sister  has 
iorgtven  her  freely,  if  there  was  anything  to  forgive,  and 
Sir  Charles  is  quise  aware  thai  he  has  nothing  to  forgive, 
and  reposes  serenely  upon  that  thought,  indifferent  to 
flirtations,  that  are  light  as  air  and  mean  nothing.  Lady 
Somers  is  a  woman  upon  whose  stainless  name  not  a 
breath  of  malice  has  ever  been  blown,  but  Job  does 
not  care  for  his  mother.  It  is  a  pity,  though  it  docs 
not  disturb  her  much,  and  it  is  not  easy  to  tell  the 
reason — perhaps  because  she  branded  him  in  his  infancy 
with  the  name  which  sticks  to  him  sliU.  Such  a  name 
does  no  harm  in  these  days  of  nicknames,  but  it  has,  I 
believe,  always  rankled  in  the  boy's  hearL 

On  the  otlier  hand,  there  is  a  great  friendship  still 
between  Job  and  his  father,  and  he  does  not  dislike  his 
aunt.  But  this  is  looking  further  afield  than  our  story 
calls  upon  us  to  look,  It  is  impossible  that  Katherine 
can  remain  very  long  In  a  half  rural,  half  suburban 
cottage  in  the  environs  of  Sliplin,  with  no  diversion  but 
the  little  pony  carriage  and  the  visits  of  the  Midge  and 
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occi.^.-,  of  Lady  Jane.     The  piece   of  land  which 

Mr.  Stut^eon  sold  for  her  brought  in  a  pleasant  addition 
to  her  income,  and  she  would  have  liked  to  have  gotie 
abroad  and  to  have  done  many  things;  but  what  can  be 
done,  after  all,  by  a  la"*-"  — '  "-er  maid,  even  upon  five 
hundred  pounds  a  yeai 
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-      lighUndi  frsni  !•«•  M 


Douglaa  Jermld :  Hlttory  o 

■BdStlamniv.  UenolCh!. 

■■  HalllH,  -Autbo.  oi-v.Wn,.  t™\'a.\ 
"Johnny  Lrtja\o*i,"  Xu^ioi  o\-iii*e 

Mrs.  Henry  Woo*. ,  „  ,.^»^.,, 
Jobn»on!Uv«ol  live  ■£»«■'>*>*«*•»  ; 

Tht  frit*  "J  ' 


?i<«*«^^H 


Calltctien  ef  Britiih  Authori   lauthni. 


Cbulu  \.tfnt:  TheO'Donogbue  i  v. 
Tbe  Kiuehi  of  Cwynns  i  t.  Anhni 
O'Ltforr  Iff'  HarTrLorreo^erav.  Chuid 
O'UaLln  I V.  Tom  Buke  at  ■■  Oun"  i  t. 

'--■-"' '"-D»lu>M4ff.    Tha 

Iff.   Thu  Maniisi 

1  V'    The  Foituaefe  of 

..  -.;pIuidCaibeL  it.  Datbd' 


of  Cro'  Mutin   I 


nfTheni 


>v.  A 


DariKidt 
Bnder  1  *.  Sir  Bcook  FD»br«ik>  I V.  Hie 
Bmnlsiclu  of  Biibop*!  FoIIv  ■  r.  A  Rent 
hiitaaudiff.  TbUBoT  at  Nonou't  IT. 
51.  Pilrick'i  Effi:  Pant  Gouliu'i  Csn- 
fisuDiu  1  T.  Idcd  Kiliabbm  I  V. 

O. M.L.awei:  RanUiDipE  IT.  Phyiio- 
\o%y  Iff  CDmiDDD  Lir«  I  V.  Ob  Acton  and 

E.  Lyna  Llotsn:  jo>buaDa>Usoa  it. 
Puricu  KiiiibaU  1  v.  Tbe  Atoocmcnl  <ii 
Lum  Dandai  1  V.  Ths  Wmld  well  L«[ 
1  T.  Under  whlcb  Lord?  >  v.  With  i 
SOken  Tbmul,  Or.  i  *.  TadhgsBn'  at 
Loaaii>'Uead.aU;.iff.  "MrLanI"  it. 
TheGiii  of  Uie  Period,  elc.  i  •.  Ions  i  t. 

1.  W.  M.  Lockhan:  Mine  U  Thine  IV. 

LordAufuatusLofhu,  Diplomats  R«- 

LonefellDvir.  PoeiicUWackKw.Pon'i 
]  t.  The  Divi  ne  Comedy  ofDaBCBAliihien 
IT.  Tb*  New-EB(lai>d  Tlafnlin  I  T. 
Tbe  DiTbieTntodv  i  t.  F1awer-de-Ln«, 
cu.iT.  TheUuquearPaDdDniiT. 

MarnrMLaDedalB:  Silts  Don  [with 
s  Ponnil  <.r  Sulec  Don)  i  t. 

A  Loat  BattI*  I  *, 

Sir  J.  Lubbock:  The  Pleuum  ol  Lifo 
1 1.  TbeBeaudo.  of  Nalure  |w.  HloM.)  1 1. 
The  Cu  ol  Lik  I  t.  The  SaDeiy  of 
Swiuerbnd  (w.  lUiKt.)    3  .. 

Lutfullah;  AuIobiiicnphyofLulfulUh, 

£diial.yall:  WeTwDiv.  DonoTaeiT. 
In  thsGaldcn  Dayil  v.  KDight-fimnl  >  *. 
Won  bi  Waltinc  1  i. 

Lord  LyUsn:  uiWi  Bulwsr. 

Robetl  L«nl  Lyttso  (Owen  Meredith) : 
roemi  I  ■.  Fahla  in  Sonc  i  t. 

HurWo  Muitena^  lie  SiDofJuoii 
AffeJinchx.  Ad  Old  Maid-i  Lore  I  *. 
God'i  FmI  *  T.  Tba  GreaHi  G[dit  i  *. 
MffLadyKohodjiT. 

Lerd  Mwiuilay:  Hiiuty  of  Euland 
fir.Part.lis*.CnticalftHi>ioriaaEMar> 


Hit,  ABatburj  1  T,  (See  alMiT™Tol|rwil. 
Juidn  H°Cartby:  The  WatAidalo 
Neifhbauniv.  Dear  Ladi  Diidain  i  t. 
MiH  Miianlhrope  I  T.  AUiitorffetoar 
own  Time,  j  t.  Donna  Quiiole  .  ff.  A 
•Bon  Uitiory  olour  ownTimai*.  A 
Hitloiy  ef  the  Four  Geonei  voli.  i  &  i. 
A  History  of  our  owa  Timee  Tot>.  6  Sc  j 


Vicar'i  DaD(bter : 


ifbter  *  V.    Malcolm  i  t.   S 
Sl.MichaoiiT,  ThoUanii 


it.  TheOilttoftheCbildC 
The  PriDCSB  and  Curdie  i  i 

M  ra.  Mackarneaa :  SunbeamStoi 

APeerlcHWifeiT.   A  Ujnffled  Yi 

E.MackayiLoveLetteimefaViol' 

Chu.M<:KiiiihR  OldFenDsqut 


Mra.  Hangusid:  Pat^  i  t.  Mlriaa'a 
Uaniage  ?  T,  Picturea  acroia  the  CbaflDei 
)v.  TooSooaiT.  MtSioitit.  Dianaar. 
Beaide  Ihe  RiTcr  1  ff.  A  Fillbfb]  Loth  i  ff. 


Deaiw  I  T. 
>n  the  Edge  ol 
iei  du  \.j%  I  T. 


Uadamo  FoDteiJoir  i  ff. 

tha  Snno  i  t.    The  A 


i:  Wdlc  Slanhspe. 
':   Scancliff  Roda  >  i 
Dion  el  Eaderbj'i  Wifi 


Mark  Twain  iSamuel  L .  a«neni) :  Till 
Saffirer  I  >.  Tbe  Innocesu  Abroad  1  oi 
ibe  ^effrPilcria'aProereta  t-w.  J  " 
AbroadiT.  '■Rougbin(it"  IT. 

DocenB  al  Home  i  t.  The  Prince 

Pauper  I V.    The  Stolee  While  kleptaa, 


Bumout  I  *.   A  Yankee  allbaCaiulaf 

lUnt  Arlbor  ■  t.  Tha  Aneiiean  ClaiiM  ' 
1  T.  The  Million  PonBd  Bask-Kote.  ^ 
r  V.  Tom  Savjer  Abroad  I T.  Piidd'ahMi 


al  RocsUcctjoDi  .., 
Saner.  OeUdiff* 
'i>hl1fp  O.  Han 


Tkt  prtc*  of  tack   voiumt  it  I  Mart  60  Pfaint^. 


■riliih  Authers  TattehniU  £Jitin. 


Pon.) 


aii>i.M«Ty«i:  Jacob  FiithfnlHi.I 
1 1.  Fsrdviil  KntnB  1 T.  FeUr  Sinpli 
JiphM.  in  Search  oUFathei  IV.  Moniinit 
VmletiT.TheSMIImiT.TfceMimoiii.. 
TbePriimBef't-MniiiT.  Tha Children o[ 
IfaeNew-FoiHtK.  VilfriBiT.  Mr.Mid- 
ibipiMn  Emir  I  T.    The  Kins'.  Own  i 

PI.  Harryat:  Love'i  Confllcl  i  «.  Fi 


Eief  « 


A  Luckr  IMsat 
-nChad-.v.  iS 
J«tM  o(  Wild ' 


Helen  UaiDen  fUn.  Boin  Rem*.. 
•Cli«TjRipeI"»,.  "LMJo'deLed" 
[T.  MjLadTGrna  Sto«<  


B  Lard  ud  Mucv 
•  God>  I  V.  U(e  o[ 
Mid  DniaereHi  f  v. 

The  PaiianD(Ai|H, 

Felher'tNaii 


3er  or  Manduclneci  i  < 
!!>•> World  (Son.)  SliBdl 
<c  >  T.    Whit  llw  GlH  TaU.  a 
Colonel   Matirl»:      Tlw   Balw*  d 
MiliUuT  Fimr  io  Ennrpe  i  >. 
Qeorje  dn  Meurier:  Trflbj  ■  ».    Ibt 

"  Mehalah.'  Anlb«  sf— n^  Baniv 


umi«.    TheRwHoral 
Fair-b^ndAIda3T.  Wi 


I.IT.  TheGboctofCharliHIe 


Flbetropi 


T.  Tha  BrHDtiCul  SmI  > 
ceiT.  BasBBli  Snbbi  I 
■t  Sajred  i  •.     A  PuBng 


Mn.  Marahl  RavBnKirfh! 
Wymiham  I  T.  CwBle  Avon  i 
K.  The  Hciieu  orHiughloB 


Jonmal  1 T.  BennnuU  t  t.  lady  Alica  I V. 
Da™.rin(.v.    Lifc-.AIIemiathiT.  In 


SWry  ol  I 
Salialnav 


E  T.    Sarcbeddi^ 

K»lcrfclloiv.  S__, 

IT.    Rnp- Wile  I  T.   Beeb  buCwil) 

d.  Meredith:  The  Onlttf  ol  lUiiad 
FenreliT.  BraufbiAp'i Cni ». TW 
Tragic  OnnediaiwiT,  Lord Orvoec Hrf 
biiAmlDUiv.Tlip  AmulncMarnar*  •• 

Owen  Mercdilb:   »,  R  Lord  LrtMo. 


ThllSUinrDf 
Man-.  Vinr 


IcEaatcr'Mea^ 
Lirf.t...Winifrode'.JoM 
BcUiiT.  tnlheSsrnce 


-Tht  price   of  toch  -. 


Dancbler,  ei 

PranlrFnnlifonUoorc: " 

Banni"  I T.  A  rny  Ejenr  w  I V,  OBafkk 
I^DwibteriT.  lhe]r<alIElLo««|*.  Tfc. 


ryAnerloyj..  CI 
pmotoli-Petlrcrt 


ud  th«  WDmiD  who  loired  nje.  etc-  i 
Lady    Blenlngten:     Mfiediili    i 


Counn:^Q„ji' 


Mcinuin  of  a  Foinc 
Muffiidulis  Hnbc 


'iWib 


1  t.  Jahg  Mail 
Hmrr  Dunbar  ■  r.  Tie  Ddcd 
IT.  Onlridad  I  T.  SilJanMi-itenul 
1 ».  Tha  lidy't  Mile  i  ».  Rupert  God- 
win >  T.  Dead-Sea  Fruit  ■  T.  Run  to 
Uuth  t  T.  FmUn'i  Qussl  t  t.  TIie 
o(  Ardeu  >  v.   Strangen 


arinuiT.  Ludu»  Divoren  j  t. 
ibt  Flood  J  *.  LoH  Ai[  Lav 
Straoire  World  >  t.  HmDcn  w 
1  T.  Dead  Uon'i  Shoe,  i  t.  Jos) 
[krd'i  Daugbter  i  -    ^"~-- —  - 


Taken 


iwS; 

In  Great  Wa[«n,  E<c- VT.  AnOpen 
ir«dJct3T.    Vuujr.    UleaorenFaot 

,t'.  Mount  Ki^al  (  t.  Tha  Golden  Call 
I  *.  Plowsr  and  Wood  i  v.  Phantom 
fonuna  i  *.  Under  the  Red  Flac  i  t. 
;>>imael]f.    WjUud'i  Weird  jT.    One 

"' i( Needful  1 T.  CulbflliBC^alriif. 


and  Unlike  1 


beWcrld.lbeFleib.uL 


IhoDerilj. 

tbettiwi*.  Thonar 


k:ABiwrapl 
at  Sir  H.  Uanlork,  K.  C.  B.  .  . . 

Sbirlo)' Brooka;  Tba  Sit w  Cerd  j  r. 
Soooer  or  LaCor  1 1' 

Mlai  Rhsdn  BrsD(hloni   Csnatb  tn 
aa  •  Flover  i  *.  Hot  wiieljr.  but  leo  well 


SccoudTbougbti: 


lugbtiaT.  Belinda]*.  Doct 
Alul  IV.  Mn.  BUebir. 

•.    ScyUaorCbaiTbdiili 


R.  B  ro  wn  [nr  Pont.  WoHii  iH.Porlf . )  t*. 
B.  Bulwer  (Lord  LjtDln):  Ptlbam  (w. 
'ortr.)  I  V.  Eugene  Aram  ■  V.  Paul  CliSsrd 
V.  ZaiiaDiiv.TbeLaflDBr<orFniiipdi 
T.  TbeDiaonuediT.EmeuMaltraTan 
V,   Alice  I  V.   Eva,  and  the  Pilfiimi  of 


and  Falkland  I  v.   Rienri  i 
MuraiBC  i  i.   Thtt  Lut  < 

SckiUer  I  V.    Lilereda  I  • 
King  Arthur  >  >.    The  Ni 


r.  GodolpUa 
T.  Nichtuid 
(  Iho  Baron 
id  BaQadi  Dl 
Harold  ■  v. 

IT.  UrHml 


Worka  a  T.  A  Stranfe  Story  t  t.  C^xM- 
nianaiT.  Tbe  Loit  Talet  oF  Milelu  t  T. 
Mi«:eUaneDniP[oKWDrki4t.  Odawd 
Eyudea  ol  Horace  i  v.  Kenelm  CUSinti} 


Henry  Lytton   Bulwer 

of  Viiconnt  F  ■ 


} :  Tbe  FUenm'i  Pro^Kaa  i 
rnettrThmagll  one  Adudi 


ALadrori}Baiiiri*3 


Mlaa  fiumey:  £« 
R.Buma:FDelicalWDrk>rw.1 
Richard  P.  BarIDD;  Pilcii 
ilrccaaodMidinaiT. 
Mm.  B.  K.  Bi 


HiniBofTha 
GrealGren- 

.  and  oS  the 


TAt  pritt  of  tach  voltmit  i 


Mn.  Campbell-Pned:  Zira  i  t.  AI^ 
Eniliei  I  V.  The  Head  Statloa  >  t. 

Cany:  NolLikaoIher  (HtIiit.  "Bnl 
UenmutWork"!  v.  SirGodfrev'iGiaDa- 
Daughuh  I  V.     The  OU.  Old  SUcr  *  t. 

Thomaa  Carlj-le:  The  Freocl,  R«ob. 
lionjv.  FmlaiicklheGrBat  ijt.  OUtai 


I  Mark  60  Pftnnig. 


CclUctic 


triiisk  Authers    7au.-4ni 


■  T  For  C*A  Ooly  i  t.  Kit;  A  MeauHy 
j»,  TheC«noB'.W«dtwiihPon.|(»- 
Some  LiloiUT  Rwullcclioiii  t  v.  The  Tilk 
aflliaTDWU  1  *.  TlisLiickodbcDiincIli 
1 V.  Tha  Hat  ol  tb>  Aac*  IV.  HuUdayTuki 

1  ».      Glaw-Wom  fa' ="=     ■   -  - 

GJc       " 


T.     Glaw-Wom  Tain  t»t ! 


Stumble  < 

UarkstOven  i 

Sardmi..  Uni , . 

I T.  A  Winln  Sioiy  .  V.  A  UadrifU,  M 

1  V.  Canoiiclia  I  T.  MqAbt  Holly  i 
SthlotA  and  Toom  i  v.  CDntrodietiDin  j 

1  T.  Midams'i  Grand- Daughler  i  t. 
PcmbHWD :  TliB  Impnctiablg  Cilj'  i 


P.c!pbUipB:  Ai  inaLeqkiD(Glu> 
I T.  Ttag  Dos  apd  hii  Diuahnr  I V.  Luci 
Swifa  1  T.  A  Lucky  YauBc  Wflniu  i  t. 
JacfcudTbwJUliiT.  LinloMn.Mnr- 
layi  V,  YimogUr.  AJotlie'iCourtiliipiv. 
Soda)  ViciBiudH  1 1.  £aUDuaIiBr  Gr- 
caiuDuuei,  en.  t*.  Moib  Sadal  VidMi- 
nid«  I  T.  ConiUDce  i  t.  TtLit  Wk^td 
Uad'mBbaUe.  Mc  i  t-  A  Doctnr  is  Oif- 
ftcullica  I  •,  BlodiaodWhiUiT.  "Ooe 
HevoKaovn"!*.  OrCounai*.  Uiu 
Onasiod'i  PiD[ls&  1 T.  Uy  little  Hiuband 
I  T.  Mn.  Bouvaria  I  r.  A  QuaaliiiD  of 
CdIdutit.  ADcTilinNUB-iVeiliivi*. 
A  Fidl  Confaaian,  elc,  i  v.  His  Luddait 
oCThne  i  v.     Poor  Little  Belli  i  *. 

F.  C  Phlllpa  ft  P.  -         -      -  -       - 


KS-.', 


-•MuTiaceiT. 


E.  Phillpone:  Lyiaic. 

BdEU  Allan  Pod:   Po 
adilcdwilbaDewMBDloIrbvl. 
I  T.   Talat,  edited  bv  J.  A.  Ir 

Popei  SelcclPoei.Worti(».Port.)i»- 

*  " TaPoynter:   MyLiirloLiiy 

-  -     "-  -g  ibeHill*  -  - 


E.  Prai 


Madan 


well' 


Pntdl  viie  Campbell-Pn 

S.  PrentlM:  Sto5pineaea.vBMni4,v 
The  Prince  ConaorV*  3pa«Avw  ' 
Addreae*  (with  Pottt»>H  » ■>■ 

I'iu  £net  of  «'«''  ^ 


Mlchant  Prycc:  Uiaa  UaivA'i  Affa 
ioiu  I  T.    The  Quiet  Un.  neauaf  i 


sKewlc:  " Ii  i>  iivnr  »•  lata 
"i*.  "  L«<e  Be  Bnick  )°*>  *• 
*.  Tlia  QuiRci  asd  ihe  Bank 
'  ~    '  Put  ToBiad  M  til 


cll<F.G.Tn<tai4:  Oeate 
Coan.T.  BdamODtrni 
ceibiWealibiT.  Faf>^>e 
,    The  Eaii'a  Ptoom  ■  t. 


o><« 


QuietNookiotheliiiaiT.'napL 
on  a  Vint  to  Puii  I  *.   CuSno,!, 

Raaaelli  ASaOar-iSvectlieuti 
■■LadyMaud"iv.   A  Sea  ~ 

Bala:  The  5. 

JohnSaundc  

IT.    Tbe  Sbipamier'i  DaUEkiKi  •.   j> 
Noble  Wile  .  ». 

Katheriae  Saundeni  Jam  Ilcrry- 
woalher.eIc.it.  GidiiDn'aRDcLeK.I  r. 
l-hoUiehMiltll*.    SebaMtasi*. 

Cal.it.H.3avaCB:  MyOffidalWiMi*. 
TI>a  Liule  Lady  of  LanuiBa  {*.  rmi 
"  Sdwm«l-a  Wown.  1  T.  Dia 

iU>Y.  DaliUhoffUrtaial*. 


Tauchnilt  Edition. 


H.  DeUud;  Jobn  Ward,  Preacb 
Damocrncy  i  >. 
DemD«  iridt  George  OlitiaE, 
Chulea  Dickens:  The  Fidiwlc 

K-Port.)!!.  AmnricanNoieiiv. 
ratiT.  NktioluNicklebT.T.  Sk 
IT.  MudnCbuiilsmov.  A  Chi 
Carel!  Tha  Chimai  Tbs  Cridiel 
Hurth  I  T.  MaiUi  Humphny't 
(OldCuiiofilrShapiBiTTobrRui^ 


IJr; 


— -       ..  .        ,         d|=,.lC.l 

Picloiu  from  Italf  I T.  Tho  Batlls  of 
lUttMaoiT.  Domberuid 
d  COpixrGflld  \  V.    DIcdk 


Gre 


»4T.   AC 

a^M.  J.70. 
:hy.ati- 

n :  Tho  lln.u. 
It  EipectMdan 


l.v.ai>M...70.)  Hjud  Time.  1 ».  LilUe 
DoiriLtv.  ATale a( two Otini*.  Hunted 


... ...  _  ...._od/. 

Lugging  I  Ur>.LiiTipar'iLDj|[ingi;Mn. 
Limpu'i  LencT  i  t.  Doom  MiriEald'i 
PrCKHpliotu:  Uughy  Junction  I  y.  Mc 
lligniaghlueiTbBj.ateMiunolUiiElDriJ 
I  T.TheM7>lerjo[£dwinDraoda  r.The 
Kludieg  Pap«n,  etc.  i  >.  Vidi  Houiehatd 
Wocdi.  Nonli  udTaln.  ud  J.  FonUr. 

Cbuin  DIckCDi:  Thg  Lmen  •>[ 
Ctiarle*  IHekeiu  edilcd  by  Ui  Saur-ln- 
Uw  liad  Ui  eldeet  Daughtor  4  t. 

B.  Dlanell  (Lord  BeuoniBald) :  Coa- 
ine^ty  1  r.  Sybil  i  t.  CoauHni  Fleming 
Jw.  Port.1  I  V.    Alroj;  I  ».    Tancrod  )  ». 


Templa  1 ' 


tV^. 


Her  Majae^' 
IT.    HiRoryaf  MroQueeu6*.    Wl 
CsBqiHat  1  T.    Diana,  Lad*  Lyia  1  *. 
L~  Dduc^i  B«K^n  All  1  *. 
Dowl*:  A  Girl  in  [ha  KaiyatUua  i 
A.C.DsyltiThBSIcBarFeuriTjfkah 
CluteiT.  Tb*  Coptaia  of  Ilia  Pole-Stu 
IT-  ThaWhitgCamptDTiT.ASnidyia 
Scvlu  1 V.  Tbe  Qteal  Shadow,  He.  1 1. 
Sberlud  Holme*  ■  t.  The  Refugee*  >  v. 
ThoFinnaCGIrdlamnaiT.  TbsMeniain 
ofSheriackHolmni'.  Bound  Che  Rod 
Lamp  1  T.  The  Siaik  Munto  Laiun  1 
Tba  EiploiEa  of  Biigadiet  Gerard  i 


Profeaaor  Kintv  Dnimmsnil:    The 
Graale*!  Thing  in  iho  World,  etc.  I  T. 
The  Eacl  and  the  Doclori   South  Sea 


The  Earl  of  Duftsrini   Lette 


wetnViiiiliBrf  n.  A  Vagabond  Heroka 
.  ..  Leah  ]  A  Woman  of>aah!on  1  t.  A 

DIue-SwtJilngiT.  Jet:  Her  FaeeorBat 

Fortune!  1  ».  r.vian  Oie  BeanW  .  T.  A 

I  ».  A  Playwright".  Dauihtar,  otc.  i  ». 

UlaaA. a.  Edward*:  Barbara'.  Hi.- 

tory.v.  Mi»Catew.».  HandudGlore 

bL'.Voiiv.  ^"ihaDa^of'iiiy  Youth 

^luriceiT.  Bla^Fotettiv.  KVoOit- 

Uodam  Poen  I  y.  Lord  Brackenbuiy  •  (. 
Mia*  H.  B.-Edwaida:  TbeSyl.ealrei 
1  V.  Felicia  I  v.  Brother  Gabtial  t  *.  Pore- 
vUlled  1  r.  £*iUuMige  no  Robbery,  elf-  ■  t. 
Diuimcd  IV.  Doctor  Jacsb  1 T.  Peul*  1  *. 
^leitafl^uWantediT.  TbePardngofthe 
Wiyi  I  T.  For  One  and  the  World  >  T. 
AFrDOtbPar»nigolT.  FruceaiTo.day 
IT.  TnoAuo  Hand  a  Nephew  ir.  ADmm 
of  Uillioni  1  V.    Tbe  Curb  of  HoDoat 


.f  Dijon 


.     TbaD 


E.  EnlealDD:    The  Failh  Docta  I  *l 


BorEe  Eliot:  Scene*  of  Clerk 
K&im  Beda  I  V.  The  Mill 
•  IT.    Sila.  Uamel  i  t.    Romeli 


11 


Qtorvi  Eliofll  Ure  a.  rrUIed  in  bar 
Letten  and  Journal..  Ediledby  her  llui- 
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